... an enduring monument of research, an imperish- 
able literary possession and one of the highest encour. 
agements to intellectual endeavor found in the history 
of letters...” ^ ' 

i he Concise Cambridge History 
of English Literature 

The panoramic sweep of this monumental work, 
embracing a period of about thirteen centuries and 
some of the most significant events in history, has 
given It the stature of a bridge between the ancient and 
modern worlds. Its style, which holds the reader speU, 
bound, ranks the author among the great masters of 
English prose. AH together, it has established Edward 
Gibbon as “the greatest historian of the world.”* 
*George Saintsbury 

Sickly m childhood, disappointed in love, a failure 
in politics, Edward Gibbon was unknown until 
1776 when the first volume of his magnum opus 
was published and took London by storm. By the 
time the sixth and final volume appeared in 1788, 
Gibbon himself was conscious of having accom¬ 
plished something great, and the world recognized 
bim as a man whose work would transcend time. 

This three-volume paperbound edition was origi- 
naUy published in one volume by Harcourt, Brace 

and Company at $8.00. 
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Introduction 


This abridgement of The History of The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire has been made in the hope of winning new 
readers and of providing something compendious to those 
more familiar with a work which can seldom be obtained in 
less than six volumes and often runs to more. 

The Roman Empire and its decline and fall remains to this 
day the dominant historical event of Europe and the Near 
East, and nowhere is the march of those events better narrated 
than in Gibbon’s work. It is a commonplace that his book is 
a fusion of erudition, rarely equalled, and of incompai’able 
literary skill. It is less often recognised how far these qualities 
are mutually supporting. Although Gibbon’s work was written 
a long time ago, and much has been discovered and written 
since, there is general agreement that it holds its place, and 
is all the more readable for its artistic excellence. If The 
Decline and Fall had lost its historical value, it would be vain 
to hope that it would be read much for its style alone except 
by a few literary anatomists. A selection therefore should aim 
at exhibiting both these qualities. Any method of making 
snippets and piecing them together for their mere factual 
value would do this great work an injury and conceal its 
true excellence from the reader. The work has to be viewed 
as a whole and consideration given to the problem of reducing 
its bulk, so far as possible, without impairing the impression 
that it gives of an organic entity, 

It was Madame Necker who first described The Decline and 
Fall as a bridge that carried one from the ancient world to 
the modern. Gibbon himself claimed to have narrated the 
triumph of barbarism and of religion. Whatever may be one’s 
view or belief, this dictum can hardly be disputed, At the 
ancient end of his bridge Gibbon very carefully set the scene 
and announced his themes in three masterly chapters of survey. 
These have been included with few omissions, since Gibbon’s 
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intentions and conclusions cannot be understood without them. 
Examples of omissions are passages on the Roman provinces 
and the armed forces, specialised interests which can be better 
approached in modem works. The scene having been set, the 
narrative is followed through the main fluctuations and de¬ 
velopments of the imperial government down to the final 
dissolution of the Roman Empire in the West about 476. In 
the course of this some whole chapters have been omitted, 
and passages of particulaily tangled nanrative have been re¬ 
placed by brief summaries. 

In the second half of the work the story is told of nearly a 
thousand years in contrast to the much shorter period between 
A.D. 180 and 476. Gibbon’s narrative is inevitably swift and 
often summary, and the limitations of his knowledge and 
estimate of Byzantine history have long been exposed. Not¬ 
withstanding this, it must not be forgotten that much of his 
most brilliant writing lies in this second half, and his marshal¬ 
ling of the central theme leading to the fall of Constantinople 
remains unrivalled. The abridgement has adhered to this 
central theme with some sacrifice of the tributary topics. The 
essentials even of these have been retained. The rise of Islam, 
for instance, has been included, but not the extension of 
Arabian conquest and civilisation as far west as Spain, which 
by that time lay outside the confines of the Empire. Similarly, 
the accounts of the development of the modem European 
nations and of the progress of the Holy Roman Empire have 
been either omitted or curtailed. On the other hand, the chief 
invasions of Italy and sacks of Rome that came after the fall 
of the Empire in the West have been retained with some full¬ 
ness. Rome could never cease entirely to be an imperial city, 
and her troubles were never long absent from Gibbon’s, 
thoughts. 

This sense of Rome’s immanence is one of Gibbon’s abiding 
merits as an historian. He perceived the single entity of the 
Roman Empire with a sureness which has not been bestowed, 
on every later writer. Even when the imperial territories were 
divided between thq Western and Eastern governments, yet 
there were not two empires, but one empire, and although the 
use of Latin died out in Constantinople, the Greek citizens 
regarded themselves, rightly, as Romans, and they called their 
language “Romaic” even as modern Greek is so called col- 
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loquially to this day. When therefore in 1453 the conqueror 
I Mahomet II rode into Constantinople not merely had that city 
I fallen; the Roman Empire, which may be conveniently dated 
I from 27 b.c., had at last come to total extinction. Gibbon’s 
I' story nevertheless does not end there. 

He has told us in a famous passage of his moment of in- 
' spiration to write The Decline and Fall, He recorded also 
j that his original plan was “circumscribed to the decay of the 
city rather than of the empire,” It was some time before the 
{ plan which he eventually achieved was elaborated. This first 
inspiration was never forgotten. Throughout the work he 
I recurs from time to time to describe the City’s progressive 
I decay, and when the final crash of New Rome had been nar- 

1 rated with moving pomp he put the final touch on his master- 

I piece by adding a tranquil epilogue in which is described the 

f state of medieval and sixteenth-century Rome, which in its 

j general appearance differed but little from the scene which he 

I had himself so minutely examined in the course of his single 

[: visit. His thoughts surely reverted to those early days as he 

wrote these degiac chapters while at the same time readers 
[ are carried back to the opening chapters in which the scene 

I and theme had been so carefully set. The Decline and Fall 

j indeed is like some great and brooding symphony in which 

I the motifs announced at the beginning are taken up and 

I resolved in a final meditation upon the awful downfall which 

I had ensued, over which nevertheless were already spreading 

I some rays from the dawn of the Renaissance and of that 

i modern world in which the historian was to live and work, So 

j intimately are the life and work of this man intertwined, 

I Since not every reader who has begun The Decline and Fall 
j has finished it, and so may have failed to recognise its con* 
f summate planning, it is hoped that it will prove to be one of 
the merits of this abridgement that, instead of six separate 
; volumes, the beginning and end are here brought together in 
I a compact three-volume set,* 

The famous 15th and 16th chapters, which describe the rise 
of Christianity, have been included in their entirety. It was felt 

‘ The Editor is, of course, aware that when the opening chapters were 

t written, Gibbon had not decided to carry his history as far as i453. Tliis 

. oonsidoration need not detr.ut from fte conscious perfection of the design 
83 its. autlior finally ananged it. 
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that excisions here might give the impression in some way 
that the editor was putting his own judgment between Gibbon 
and the reader in this vital narrative. From the publication in 
1776 of the first quarto volume of which these chapters were 
the artfully designed climax, they have remained the most 
notorious part of Gibbon’s handling of Christianity, and for 
many people indeed the only familiar part. This has been un¬ 
fortunate. Therefore large portions of the later chapters deal¬ 
ing with theological and ecclesiastical developments have been 
included. The history of the barbarian invasions and the inter¬ 
nal history of the empire in the East cannot be understood 
without reference to the progress of Arianism, of the doctrines 
of the Trinity, and of the Incarnation. It is timely here to recall 
that Cardinal Newman ruefully observed that Gibbon was our 
only ecclesiastical historian. Time and industry have remedied 
that. Nevertheless, the most valued historians of the Churches 
are really at one with Gibbon in denouncing uncritical credu¬ 
lity, idle superstition, and deliberate deception, and in deploring 
that falling off from primitive ideals towards worldly ambitions 
which enters into so much of all religious history. Gibbon was 
the first to make the history of religion a secular study. His 
successors have for the most part only differed in their ap¬ 
proach and tone. Something must here be said on that topic. 
It is a facile mode among some writers to speak of Gibbon’s 
antipathy to Christianity. It is true that he wrote with levity 
of things such as Gilbert Murray in our own day dismissed as 
“pernicious rubbish." But Gibbon never attacks “the pure and 
simple precepts of the Gospel." He never challenges Christian 
morality as some later agnostics have done. He always respects 
sincerity and brave attachment to ideals. Consider his treat¬ 
ment of Cyprian, Athanasius, and John Chrysostom. Consider 
■ also the irony which he could apply impartially to Julian the 
Apostate’s religious views and practices. It would, all the 
same, be idle to pretend that Gibbon had much special sym¬ 
pathy with the spiritual life. His mind had been matured 
among the philosophes of the Continent of whom Lytton 
Stachey wrote in his essay on Mme du Deffand, “the scepti¬ 
cism of that generation was the most uncompromising that 
the world has known; for it did not even trouble to deny; it 
simply ignored. It presented a blank wall of perfect indiffer¬ 
ence alike to the mysteries of the universe and to the solutions 
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of them." If in the long run Gibbon’s sustained use of “the 
grave and temperate irony" which he learned from Pascal 
becomes a trifle wearisome, we should remember, with J. B. 
Bury, that an oblique approach was a necessary precaution 
in the eighteenth century when the Church might have stirred 
in its “fat slumbers’* and launched a prosecution for blas¬ 
phemy. 

The ecclesiastics of his day and still more some laymen did 
not and could not understand what Gibbon was doing. They 
did not try. They were unnerved by what they saw as an at¬ 
tack on an institution which was bound up with the established 
order of things. For want of a better case they followed the 
classic method of abusing the plaintiff’s attorney, The target 
at first sight was an easy one. Gibbon was corpulent mid a 
fop—a combination which the English mind not easily for¬ 
gives. For a century it was the habit to follow up ridicule of 
his person with persistent denigration of his character. Since 
then more sober evaluations of his qualities have demonstrated 
to those who will take the trouble to listen that while we may 
still laugh at the man’s oddities—it would be priggish not to 
do so—we must assert that Gibbon was a man of moral as 
well as intellectual integrity. He was a man of warm humanity 
as was recognised by his intimate friends, and these qualities 
pervade his history. 

It is natural to make comparisons between the course of 
the Roman Empire and that of modem European history. In 
the complacency of sixty years ago Lord Bryce drew an in¬ 
teresting parallel between the Empire of the Augustan Settle¬ 
ment and the British Empire. Today those who feel they are 
living in a crumbling civilisation may find much to compare 
in the story of the Roman Empire’s decline. Readers may be 
left to do this for themselves. One or two comments on Gib¬ 
bon’s attitude to his chosen subject may, however, not be out 
of place. 

Gibbon began his work after a youth and early manhood 
devoted to ancient literature, especially that of the Latin 
writers, and his outlook is conditioned by the standards which 
he found in them. He writes almost throughout his work as 
though he were a cultivated senator of the better days of the 
empire. His conception of dedine and fall would be a natural 
one for such a senator on the assumption that the age of the 
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Antonines was truly golden, and the assumption would not be .| 

weakened by the fact that, as later research has shown, the ^ 

economic serenity was specious. Having committed himself f 

to this theory of decline not only from prosperity but from ! 

the classic literary and philosophic standards. Gibbon pursues 1 

his story at least as far as the fall of the empire in the West ] 

without glaring inconsistency. His conventional laments over 
the loss of political freedom do not prevent him from record¬ 
ing with great discernment much political and administrative i 

- invention from the principate of Augustus to the organisations | 

of Diocletian and Constantine. Incidentally, his antipathy to j 

court ceremonial, which originating in Asia was adopted by | 

Diocletian and his successors and later spread through ail i 

Europe, is not less marked than his indifference to religion, j 

Gibbon in his senatorial or Roman attitude naturally sees i 

in the barbarian invasions little but waves of destruction. From j 

a different stance, such as Bury took, it can be realised that j 

the invaders were not always seeking to destroy, but to in- i 

corporate themselves in the fair domains of ancient civilisation. ■ [ 
This difference of viewpoint must vary one’s judgment, for j 

instance, on the settlement of Germanic peoples within the I 

imperial frontiers. Moreover, these people brought with 
them many devices, which have added to the amenities of 
European life, such as the Graeco-Roman world had never 
discovered. 

But most of all the theory of decline to which Gibbon had 
committed himself leads him astray on the history of the 
Byzantine civilisation. Modern authors must be sought as 
antidotes here. The reader may be left with one question. How 
is it that in one sentence Constantinople is said to be in a 
state of continuous decay and yet survived as a bulwark of 
Europe for over a thousand years? 

Yet the fact remains that the Empire in the West and in 
the East came to an end. Later historians have rather busied 
themselves in discovering the causes of this fall than in plainly 
narrating it. There is no certain agreement among these 
investigators, One may turn to Gibbon’s cool observations on 
the extinction of the Empire in the West. There we find him 
not so much looking for the causes of the fall as expressing 
wonder that such a complicated organisation could have 
cohered for so many centuries. We whO' have seen what were 
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held to be stronger imperial systems disintegrate in a matter 
of years may applaud Gibbon’s wisdom and share his wonder. 

When all is allowed for, it is indeed a merit and not a 
defect that Gibbon took up his stance in the Roman world to 
tell his story. It takes us into the heart of that world and gives 
us a single-minded narrative from the light of the ancient 
authorities and with a fullness of detail from them such as 
cannot be found in any other modern work. Ultimately Gib¬ 
bon’s work transcends the details of the Roman Empire. It i,s 
prose epic, as has been widely recognised, in which all 
historical experience is reviewed on an universal scale, and if 
he saw history as but “the register of the crimes and follies 
and misfortunes of mankind,” his vision in its breadth and 
compassion places him only lower than the great poets. 

With one notable exception the abridgement follows the 
order of Gibbon’s text. The exception is the opening passage 
headed Prologue, This, as noted, is taken from the end of 
Chapter 3. It seemed to make a better opening than the begin¬ 
ning of Chapter 1, and space precluded the selection of both 
pieces. So without presuming to rise superior to the author’s 
own judgment it was decided to make this solitary exception 
to the order of the text. Since each chapter is a carefully 
conceived and executed piece—a movement as it were in 
what has been described above as a great symphony, and since 
these movements come as a rule to a definite and impressive 
close—it has been the aim as far as possible to include whole 
j; chapters, The consequent compensation has to be found in 

I omitting whole chapters. The chapters included bear the 

f numbers assigned to them in the whole work. The reader can 

I then easily refer to the complete chapters, The numbers of 

; j the omitted chapters have been noted. When whole chapters 

i have been included no further indication has seemed necessary. 

I The ideal, however, of including whole chapters has necessari¬ 

ly been considerably modified. Where portions have been 
omitted two means of indication have been employedi If the 
passages so omitted are relatively unimportant to the con¬ 
tinuity of the narrative, a line of asterisks has been used. Over 
I wider gaps a brief summary has been interpolated in italic 

i fyp®' These summaries have been made as succinct as is 

I compatible with supplying the necessary information, Owing 
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to the various cuts in the text, it has not been possible to re¬ 
tain the original chapter headings. Others have been substi¬ 
tuted. Typographical economy has also caused the disap¬ 
pearance of Gibbon’s marginal headings from paragraph to 
paragraph. In their place to a limited extent cross-headings 
have been inserted in the text to break up passages of undue 
length and to guide the reader. In many cases these are the 
same or nearly the same as the original paragraph headings. 
Interference with what Gibbon wrote has stopped at these 
external phrases. In no place has the main text been altered 
or, manipulated in order to piece extracts together. The aim 
has been to print exactly what Gibbon wrote, apart from the 
modernisation of his spelling which has been generally prac¬ 
tised for a long time. The present text has been taken from 
Dr. William Smith’s issue of Dean Milman’s edition which 
first appeared in 1854-55. It is believed to be on the whole 
the soundest text. Obvious errors of the press appeared in 


editions published in Gibbon’s lifetime. Some of these have | 
been perpetuated in modern editions and, in some, fresh , 1; 
variations have been added. It is improbable that a really ac- ,1 
curate text of The Decline and Fall exists in any edition.’ In ? 

the present text a few certain corrections have been silently | 

incorporated and one is suggested in a footnote. Modernisation ^ [ 
of spelling has been carried a stage further; but a few obsolete , f ■ 
forms that carry an eighteenth century flavour have not been | 
sacrificed to an ideal consistency. 1:: 

There have been previous abridgements and selections of f 
The Decline and Fall None of these has included the foot- | 

notes or at least such a generous selection of them as is found i. 

here. Only those have been included which are of general i 

interest and are, for the most part, unencumbered with Latin ?. 

and Greek quotations. They are as Gibbon wrote them with I 
the,, exception that references to his authorities, which are, j 
naturally, quoted from obsolete editions or works no longer 4; 

easily accessible, have been deleted. These notes not only | 

illuminate the text. They reflect every aspect of the author’s ' | 
character and might be collected as his table-talk. They have I. 
informed, amused, and occasionally, so one hears, shocked 


^For more information on textual .points see Miss J. E. Norton’s A 
Bibliography of the Works of Edward Gibbon (Oxford, 1940), p. 40, J. B. 
Bury’s great edition unfortunately perpetuated some slxty-elglit long-standing 
errors. One modem reprint containa serious corruptions of its own creating. 
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generations of readers. The Impress of personality with which 
The Decline and Fall as a whole is sealed would have been 
impaired in some way without an adequate accompaniment of 
the footnotes. 

-D. M. Low 
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A Chronological List of the Roman Emperors 

The English forms of names are given where they are in 
general use 

I FROM AUGUSTUS TO THE FALL OF THE 
EMPIRE IN THE WEST 

B.C. A.D. 

27-14 Augustus 

14-37 Tiberius 

37-41 Gaius (Caligula) 

41-54 Claudius 

54-68 Nero 

68- 69 Galba 

69 Otho 

69 VlTELLIUS 

69- 79 Vespasian 

79-81 TItus 

81-96 Domitian 

96-98 Nerva 

98-117 Turn 

117-138 Hadrian 

138-161 Antoninus Pius 

161-180 Marcus Aurelius with Lucius Verus 161- 
169 and Commodus from 177 
180-192 Commodus 

193 Pertinax followed by Didius julianus 
193-211 Septimius Severus with Caracalla from l98 
and Geta from 209 

211-217 Antoninus (Caracalla) with Geta (211- 
212 ) 

217- 218 Macrinus with Diadumenianus in 218 

218- 222 Antoninus (Elagabalus) 

222-235 Severus Alexander 

235-238 Maximinus Thrax 

238 Gordian I, Gordian II, Pupienus (Maximus) 
and Balbinus 
238-244 Gordian III 

244-249 Philip the Arab with his son Philip 247-249 
249-251 Decius 
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LIST OF THE ROMAN EMPERORS 


A.D. 

251-253 

253-260 

260-268 

268-270 

270-275 

275- 276 

276- 282 

282- 283 

283- 284 

284- 305 
286-305 
305-311 


311-324 

324-337 

337-340 

340-350 

350-361 

361-363 

363- 364 

364- 375 

375-378 

378-395 


395 


395-423 

425-455 

455 

455-456 

457-461 

461-465 


f 


Trebonianus Gallus and Volusianus [ 

Valerian with Gallienus I 

Gallienus 

Claudius II Gothicus i 

Aurelian 

Tacitus (and Florianus 276) 

PROBUS i 

Carus 

Carinus and Numerian ] 

Diocletian ) „ j ; 

Maximun ; 

Galerius, associated with him over various pe- 1 

riods CONSTANTIUS I Chlorus, Severus II, ^ 

Licinius, Constantine I, and Maximinus J 

Daza. In 309 there were six August! , 

Constantine I and Licinius > 

Constantine I 

Constantine II, Constantius II, and Con- ( 

STANS : - I 

Constantius II and Constans [■ 

Constantius II \ 

Julian j 

Jovian I 

Valentinian I and Valens with Gratian 
from 367 

Valens, Gratian and Valentinian II : 

Theodosius I (the Great) reigned with Gra- ! 

tian and Valentinian II from 378 to 383, i 

with Valentinian II and Arcadius 383 to 
392, and with Arcadius and Honorius 392 ; 

until his death in 395 

Partition of the Roman Empire between the 
West and the East. The following Emperors | 

from Honorius to Romulus Augustulus | 

reigned in the West only 1 

Honorius 

Valentinian in | 

Petronius Maximus 

Avitus 

Majorian 

Libius Severus 


xxil 
A.D. 

467-472 Anthemius 
472 Olybrius 

473- 474 Glycerius 

474- 475 Julius Nepos 

475- 476 Romulus Augustulus (deposed) 

END OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE WEST 

II. THE ROMAN EMPERORS IN THE EAST FROM THE 
PARTITION OF THE EMPIRE UNTIL THE 
FINAL FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

DYNASTY OF THEODOSIUS 

395-408 Arcadius 
408-450 Theodosius II 

450-457 Marcian (m. Pulcheria, daughter of Theo^ 
DOSIUS I) 

DYNASTY OF LEO 

457-474 Leo I 

474 Leo II 

474-491 Zeno 
491-518 Anastasius 


DYNASTY OF JUSTINIAN 

518-527 Justin I 
527-565 Justinian I 
565-578 Justin II 
578-582 Tiberius II 
582-602 Maurice 
602-610 Phocas 

dynasty of heraclius 

610-641 Heraclius 
641-668 Constans II 
668-685 Constantine IV 

685-695 Justinian II (banished) 

695-698 Leontius 
698-705 Tiberius in 
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705-711 Justinian 11 (restored) 

711-713 Bardanes 
713-716 Anastasius II 

716- 717 Theodosius III 

These three Emperors belong to no dynasty and obtained brief 
power in a disturbed period. 

ISAUBIAN DYNASTY (tHE ICONOCLASTS) 

717- 741 Leo III 

741-775 Constantine V Copronymus 
775-780 Leo IV 

780-797 Constantine VI (blinded and murdered by 
his mother Irene) 

797-802 Irene 

END OF THE ISAUEIAN DYNASTY 

802-811 Nicephorus I 
811 Strauracius 
811-813 Michael I 
813-820 Leo V 

PHRYGIAN DYNASTY 

820-829 Michael II 
829-842 Theophilus 
842-867 Michael in 


I LIST OF THE ROMAN EMPERORS m 

j:: A.D. 

j-: 963-969 NiCEPHORUS II and was murdered by 

I 969-976 John I ZiMisKEs 

1:; 1025 Death of Basil II Bulgaroctonus 

f 1028 Death of Constantine VIII (DC) 

r 1028-1034 Romanus III Argyrus 

( 1034-1041 Michael IV the Paphlagonian 

A: 1041-1042 Michael V Calaphates 

] 1042 ZOE and Theodora, joint Empresses 

] ZoE married and conferred the diadem on 

1042-1055 Constantine IX (X) Monomachus 
-t 1050 Death of Zoe 

f: 1055-1056 Theodora, sole Empress 

A ' 1056-1057 Michael VI Stratioticus 

A' END OF THE MACEDONIAN DYNASTY 

f' 

J PRELUDE TO THE COMNENIAN DYNASTY 

: I: 1057-1059 Isaac I Comnenus (abdicated) 

f 1059-1067 Constantine X (XI) Ducas 

!■ 1067-1071 Romanus IV Diogenes (Constantine (XII) 

{■ 1071) 

I 1071-1078 Michael VII Ducas 

I 1078-1081 Nicephorus III Botaniates (revolt of 
Nicephorus Bryennius) 





MACEDONIAN DYNASTY 

- ■ f': 


dynasty of the COMNENl 

867-886 

Basil I 

\ 





V"K'v ■ 

1081-1118 

Alexius 1 Comnenus 

OO vJ y X Jut 

and 913 

Leo VI and Alexander 

j.-:: 

1118-1143 

John 11 Calojohannes 

912-959 

Constantine VII Porphyrooenitus 

■ 

1143-1180 

Manuel I 

919-944 

Romanus I Lecapenus (co-emperor with 

■1- 

s- 

1180-1183 

Alexius II 


Constantine VII until 944. His son Con¬ 

• 

•• i' • 

1183-1185 

Andronicus I 


stantine (VIII) attempted usurpation in 
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dynasty OF THE ANGEU 

959-963 

Romanus II 

; '•'I?.; 

. ..■ ■ 



963 

Regency of Theophano widow of Romanus 

• 

-- -ir 

1185-1195 

Isaac II (dethroned) 


II for her infant sons Basil II and Con¬ 

■ t . 

1195-1203 

Alexius III: 


stantine VIII (IX). Theophano married 


1203-1204 

Isaac II (restored) with Alexius IV 


Nicephorus Phocas, who reigned as 

r':4 ■ 

1204 

Alexius V Ducas Murtzuphius 







LIST OF THE ROMAN EMPERORS 


A.U. 

1204 Capture of Constantinople by the Fourth 
Crusade, and establishment of Latin Em¬ 
perors in the City 

EASTERN ROMAN EMPERORS IN NICASA 

1204-^1222 Theodorus I Lascaris 
1222-1254 John III Dugas Vatatzes 
1254-1258 Theodorus II Lascaris 

1258- 1261 John IV Lascaris 

1259- 1282 Michael VIII Pal«ologus 

1261 Recapture of Constantinople and re-establish¬ 
ment of the Eastern Emperors there 


DYNASTY OF THE PA1A30L0GI 

1261-1282 Michael VIII PAimoGus 
1282-1328 Andronicus II 
(1293-1320) Michael IX 

Period of anarchy followed by 
1328-1341 Andronicus III 
1341-1376 John V Cantacuzenus 
1341-1354 John VI 
1376-1379 Andronicus IV 
1379-1391 John V (restored) 

1390 John VII 
1391-1425 Manuel II 
: 1425-1448 John VIII 
, 1449-1453 Constantine XI (XIH) Dragases 
s , 1453 Capture of Constantinople by Mahomet II 

and end of the Roman Empire 

JVb^. The enumeration of the Constantines in this list foUows 
.IHodera usage, making the last emperor of that name Con- 
^stantme JQ. The older notation made the rebel son of 
Rornanus Constantine VIII with a consequent advance in 
the series for subsequent bearers of the name down to Con- 
stantme Ducas (1059-1067). Another transitory claimant 
to powep obtained the title of Constantine XII in 1071, so that 
me last Constantine was known as the XEtth. 
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The Golden Age of 
the Antonines 


Prologue 

(Extract from Chapter 3) 


If a man were called to fix the period ia the 'history of the 
world during which the condition of the human race was most 
happy and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name 
that which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the acces¬ 
sion of Commodus, The vast extent of the Roman empire 
was governed by absolute power, under the guidance of virtue 
and wisdom. The armies were restrained by the firm but 
gentle hand of four successive emperors whose characters and 
authority commanded involuntary respect. The forms of the 
civil administration were carefully preserved by Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, who delighted in the 
image of liberty, and were pleased with considering them¬ 
selves as the accountable ministers of the laws. Such princes 
deserved the honour of restoring the republic, had the Romans 
of their days been capable of enjoying a rational freedom. 

The labours of these monarchs were overpaid by the im¬ 
mense reward that inseparably waited on their success; by the 
honest pride of virtue, and by the exquisite delight of beholding 
the general happiness of which they were the authors. A just 
but melancholy reflection embittered, however, the noblest of 
human enjoyments. They must often have recollected the in¬ 
stability of a happiness which depended on the character of a 
single man. The fatal moment was perhaps approaching, when 
some licentious youth, or some jealous tyrant, would abuse, to 
the destruction, that absolute power wtdch they had exerted 
for the benefit, of their people. The ideal restraints of the sen- 
1 
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ate and the laws might serve to display the virtues, but could 
never correct the vices, of the emperor. The military force was | 
a blind and irresistible instrument of oppression; and the cor- s 

ruption of Roman manners would always supply flatterers . 

eager to applaud, and ministers prepared to serve, the fear or ^ 
the avarice, the lust or the cruelty, of their masters. 

These gloomy apprehensions had been already justified by 
the experience of the Romans. The annals of the emperors 
exhibit a strong and various picture of human nature, which 
we should vainly seek among the mixed and doubtful charac¬ 
ters of modern history. In the conduct of those monarchs we 
may trace the utmost lines of vice and virtue; the most exalted 
perfection and the meanest degeneracy of our own species. 

The golden age of Trajan and the Antonines had been preced¬ 
ed by an age of iron. It is almost superfluous to enumerate the 
unworthy successors of Augustus. Their unparalleled vices, 
and the splendid theatre on which they were acted, have saved 
them from oblivion. The dark unrelenting Tiberius, the furious 
Galigiila, the feeble Claudius, the profligate and cruel Nero, 
the beastly Vitellius, and the timid inhuman Domitian, are 
condemned to everlasting infamy. During fourscore years (ex¬ 
cepting only the short and doubtful respite of Vespasian’s 
reign) Rome groaned beneath an unremitting tyranny, which 
exterminated the ancient families of the republic, and was fatal 
to almost every virtue and every talent that arose in that un¬ 
happy period. 

Under the reign of these monsters the slavery of the Romans 
was accompanied with two peculiar circumstances, the one 
occasioned by their former liberty, the other by their extensive 
conquests, which rendered their condition more completely 
wretched than that of the victims of tyranny in any other age 
or country. From these causes were derived, 1. The exquisite 
sensibility of the sufferers; and 2. The impossibiUty of escaping 
from the hand of the oppressor. 

I. When Persia was governed by the descendants of Sefl, a 
race of princes whose wanton cruelty often stained their divan, 
their table, and their bed with the blood of their favourites, 
there is a saying recorded of a young nobleman, that he never 
departed from the sultan’s presence without satisfying himself 
whether his head was still on his shoulders. The experience of 
every day might almost justify the scepticisna of Rustan. Yet 
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the fatal sword, suspended above him by a single thread, seems 
not to have disturbed the slumbers, or interrupted the tran¬ 
quillity, of the Persian. The monarch’s frown, he well knew, 
could level him with the dust; but the stroke of lightning or 
apoplexy might be equally fatal; and it was the part of a wise 
man to forget the inevitable calamities of human life in the 
enjoyment of the fleeting hour. He was dignified with the 
appellation of the king’s slave; had, perhaps, been purchased 
from obscure parents, in a country which he had never known; 
and was trained up from his infancy in the severe discipline of 
the seraglio. His name, his wealth, his honours, were the gift 
of a master, who might, without injustice, resume what he had 
bestowed. Rustan’s knowledge, if he possessed any, could only 
serve to confirm his habits by prejudices. His language afforded 
not words for any form of government, except absolute mon¬ 
archy. The history of the East informed him that such had 
ever been the condition of mankind.' The Koran, and the in¬ 
terpreters of that divine book, inculcated to him that the sultan 
was the descendant of the prophet, and the vicegerent of 
heaven; that patience was the first virtue of a Mussulman, and 
unlimited obedience the great duty of a subject. 

The minds of the Romans were very differently prepared for 
slavery. Oppressed beneath the weight of their own corruption 
and of military violence, they for a long while preserved the 
sentiments, or at least the ideas, of their freeborn ancestors. 

The education of Helvidius and Thiasea, of Tacitus and Pliny, 
was the same as that of Cato and Cicero. From Grecian phi¬ 
losophy they had imbibed the justest and most liberal notions 
of the dignity of human nature and the origin of civE society. 

The history of their own country had taught them to revere a 
free, a virtuous, and a victorious commonwealth; to abhor the 
successful crimes of Cresar and Augustus; and inwardly to j 

despise those tyrants whom they adored with the most abject | 

flattery. As magistrates and senators they were admitted into | 
the great council which had once dictated laws to the earth, 
whose name still gave a sanction to the acts of the monarch, 
and whose authority was so often prostituted to the vEest pur¬ 
poses of tyranny. Tiberius, and those emperors who adopted 

i < > p r iHn Buys that European travellers have difEused among the Persians 
some ideas of the freedom and mildness of our governments They have dune 
them a very ill office, 
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his maxims, attempted to disguise their murders by the for- ^ 

malities of justice, and perhaps enjoyed a secret pleasure in ... 

rendering the senate their accomplice as well as their victim, i 

By this assembly the last of the Romans were condemned for ^ 

imaginary crimes and real virtues. Their infamous accusers I 
assumed the language of independent patriots, who arraigned : 
a dangerous citizen before the tribunal of his country; and the 
public service was rewarded by riches and honours. The servile 
judges professed to assert the majesty of the commonwealth, 
violated in the person of Us first magistrate, whose clemency 1? 
they most applauded when they trembled the most at his in- >: 
exorable and impending cruelty. The tyrant beheld their base- f :; 
ness with just contempt, and encountered their secret sent!- | 
ments of detestation with sincere and avowed hatred for the j;. 
whole body of the senate. ^ j: 

II. The division of Europe into a number of independent f, 
states, connected, however, with each other by the general |: 
resemblance of religion, language, and manners, is productive i:; 
of the most beneficial consequences to the liberty of mankind, j" 

A modem tyrant, who should find no resistance eidier in his jK 

own breast or in his people, would soon experience a gentle | 
restraint from the example of his equals, the dread of present s .i 
censure, the advice of his allies, and the apprehension of his f 

enemies. The object of his displeasure, escaping from the nar- } 

row limits of his dominions, would easily obtain, in a happier ; 

climate, a secure refuge, a new fortune adequate to his merit, j j 

the freedom of complaint, and perhaps the means of revenge. ; 

But the empire of the Romans filled the world, and, when j 

that empire fell into the hands of a single person, the world ! 

became a safe and dreary prison for his enemies. The slave i 

of Imperial despotism, whether he was condemned to drag his i: 
gilded chain in Rome and the senate, or to wear out a life of .r 

exile on the barren rock of Seriphus, or the frozen banks of * 

the Danube, expected his fate in silent despair.^ To resist was : ■ 
fatal, and it was impossible to fly. On every side he was en¬ 
compassed with a vast extent of sea and land, which he could !. 
never hope to traverse without being discovered, seized, and ; 

‘Seriphus was a smaE rocky island in the j®gean Sea, the inhabitants o£ . | 
which were despised for their ignorance and obscurity. The place of Ovid’a 
exile is well known by his just but unmanly lamentations. It should ,seem 7 , 

tiiat he only received an order to leave Borne in. so many days, and to trans- . ] ; 

port himself to Tomi. Guards and gaolers were unnecessary. . 
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restored to his irritated master. Beyond the frontiers his anx¬ 
ious view could discover nothing, except the ocean, inhospit¬ 
able deserts, hostile tribes of barbarians, of fierce manners and 
unknown language, or dependent kings, who would gladly 
purchase the emperor’s protection by the sacrifice of an ob¬ 
noxious fugitive.’ “Wherever you are,” said Cicero to the 
exiled Marcellus, “remember that you are equally within the 
power of the conqueror.” 

* * * A * 



‘Under Tiberius, a Roman taight attempted to fly *<> 
wa.s sSpad in the straits of Sicily, but so little danger ^ ^ ^ 

ft,,. that the most iealous of tyrants disdained to punish it. 





1 . 


THE EXTENT AND GENERAL IDEA 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


The PRINCIPAL conquests of the Romans were achieved under 
the republic; and the emperors, for the most part, were satis- 
fled with preserving those dominions which had been acquired 
by the policy of the senate, the active emulation of the consuls, 
and the martial enthusiasm of the people. The seven first cen* 
turies were filled with a rapid succession of triumphs; but it 
was reserved for Augustus to relinquish the ambitious design 
of subduing the whole earth, and to introduce a spirit of mod” 
eration mto the public councils. Inclined to peace by his 
temper and situation, it was easy for him to discover that 
Rome, in her present exited situation, had much less to hope 
than to fear from the chance of arms; and that, in the prosecu¬ 
tion of remote wars, the undertaking became every day more 
difficult, the event more doubtful, and the possession more pre¬ 
carious and less beneficial. The experience of Augustus added 
weight to these salutary reflections, and effectually convinced 
him that, by the prudent vigour of his counsels, it would be 
easy to secure every concession which the safety or the dignity 
of Rome might require from the most formidable barbarians. 
Instead of exposing his person and his legions to the arrows 
of the Parthians, he obtained, by an honourable treaty, the 
restitution of the standards and prisoners which had been 
taken in the defeat of Crassus. 

His generals, in the early part of his reign, attempted the 
reduction of Ethiopia and Arabia Felix. They marched near 
a thousand miles to the south of the tropic; but the heal of 
the climate soon repelled the invaders, and protected the un¬ 
warlike natives of those sequestered regions. The northern 
7 . : 
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countries of Europe scarcely deserved the expense and labour 
of conquest. The forests and morasses of Germany were filled 
with a hardy race of barbarians, who despised life when it 
was separated from freedom; and though, on the first attack, 
they seemed to yield to the weight of the Roman power, they 
soon, by a signal act of despair, regained their independence, 
and reminded Augustus of the vicissitude of fortune. On the 
death of that emperor, his testament was publicly read in the 
senate. He bequeathed, as a valuable legacy to his successors, 
the advice of confining the empire within those limits which 
nature seemed to have placed as its permanent bulwarks and 
boundaries: on the west the Atlantic Ocean; the Rhine and 
Danube on the north; the Euphrates on the east; and towards 
the south the sandy deserts of Arabia and Africa. 

Happily for the repose of mankind, the moderate system 
recommended by the wisdom of Augustus was adopted by 
the fears and vices of his immediate successors. Engaged in the 
pursuit of pleasure, or in the exercise of tyranny, the first 
Cffisars seldom shewed themselves to the armies, or to the 
provinces; nor were they disposed to suffer that those triumphs 
which their indolence neglected should be usurped by the con¬ 
duct and valour of their lieutenants. The military fame of a 
subject was considered as an insolent invasion of the Imperial 
prerogative; and it became the duty, as well as interest, of 
every Roman general, to guard the frontiers intrusted to his 
care, without aspiring to conquests which might have proved 
no less fatal to himself than to the vanquished barbarians. 

The only accession which the Roman empire received dur¬ 
ing the first century of the Christian Era was the province of 
Britain. In this single instance the successors of Csesar and 
Augustus were persuaded to follow the example of the former, 
rather than the precept of the latter. The proximity of its situa¬ 
tion to the coast of Gaul seemed to invite their arms; the 
pleasing, though doubtful, intelligence of a pearl fishery at¬ 
tracted their avarice; and as Britain was viewed in the light of 
a distinct and insulated world, the conquest^ scarcely formed 
any exception to the general system of continental measures. 
After a war of about forty years, undertaken by the most 
stupid, maintained by the most dissolute, and terminated by 
the most timid of all the emperors, the far greater part^ of the 
island submitted to the Roman yoke. The various tribes of 
Britons possessed valour without conduct, and the love of 
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freedom without the spirit of union. They took up arms with 
savage fierceness; they laid them down, or turned them 
against each other, with wild inconstancy; and while they 
fought singly, they were successively subdued. Neither the 
fortitude of Caractacus, nor the despair of Boadicea, nor the 
fanaticism of the Druids, could avert the slavery of their 
country, or resist the steady progress of the Imperial generals, 
who raaintained the national glory, when the throne was 
disgraced by the weakest or the most vicious of mankind. At 
the very time when Domitian, confined to his palace, felt the 
terrors which he inspired, his legions, under the command of 
the virtuous Agricola, defeated the collected force of the Gale- 
donians at the foot of the Grampian hills; and his fleets, ven¬ 
turing to explore an unknown and dangerous navigation, dis¬ 
played the Roman arms round every part of the island. The 
conquest of Britain was considered as already achieved; and it 
was the design of Agricola to complete and ensure his success 
by the easy reduction of Ireland, for which, in Ms opinion, one 
legion and a few auxiliaries were sufificient. The western isle 
might be improved into a valuable possession, and the Britons 
would wear their chains with the less reluctance, if the pros¬ 
pect and example of freedom was on every side removed from 
before their eyes. 

But the superior merit of Agricola soon occasioned his re¬ 
moval from the government of Britain; and for ever disap¬ 
pointed this rational, though extensive, scheme of conquest. 
Before his departure the prudent general had provided for 
security as well as for dominion. He had observed that the 
island is almost divided into two unequal parts by the opposite 
gulfs, or, as they are now called, the Friths of Scotland. Across 
the narrow interval of about forty miles he had drawn a line 
of military stations, which was afterwards fortified, in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, by a turf rampart, erected on foun¬ 
dations of stone. This wall of Antoninus, at a small distance 
beyond the modem cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, was 
fixed as the limit of the Roman province. The native, Cale¬ 
donians preserved, in the northern extremity of the island, 
their wild independence, for which they were not less indebted 
to their poverty than to their valour. Their incursions were 
frequently repelled and chastised, but their country was never 
subdued. The masters of the fairest and most wealthy climates 
of the globe turned with contempt from gloomy hffls assailed 
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by the winter tempest, from lakes concealed in a blue mist, | 
and from cold and lonely heaths, over which the deer of the i 
forest were chased by a troop of naked barbarians. j 

Such was the state of the Roman frontiers, and such the .1 
maxims of Imperial policy, from the death of Augustus to the ; 
accession of Trajan. That virtuous and active prince had re- :; 
ceived the education of a soldier, and possessed the talents of a ,, 
general, The peaceful system of his predecessors was interrupt- : 
ed by scenes of war and conquest; and the legions, after a ! 
long interval, beheld a military emperor at their head. The [, 
first exploits of Trajan were against the Dacians, the most j 
warlike of men, who dwelt beyond the Danube, and who, | 
during the reign of Domitian, had insulted, with impunity, J 
the majesty of Rome. To the strength and fierceness of bar- ■ 
barians they added a contempt for life, which was derived ; ” 
from a warm persuasion of the immortality and transmigra- f 
tion of the soul. Decebalus, the Dacian king, approved him- |‘ 
self a rival not unworthy of Trajan; nor did he despair of his 
own and the public fortune, till, by the confession of his ' ; 
enemies, he had exhausted every resource both of valour ; 
and policy. This memorable war, with a very short suspension , ' 
of hostilities, lasted five years; and as the emperor could exert, . 
without control, the whole force of the state, it was termi- ; • 
nated by an absolute submission of the barbarians. The new , 
province of Dacia, which formed a second exception to the j 
precept of Augustus, was about thirteen hundred miles in 1 
circumference. Its natural boundaries were the Dniester, the ; 
Theiss or Tibiscus, the Lower Danube, and the Buxine Sea. ; 
The. vestiges of a military road may still be traced from the j 
banks of the Danube to the neighbourhood of Bender, a place ; i 
famous in modem history, and the actual frontier of the i 
Turkish and Russian empires. _ i 

Trajan was ambitious of fame; and as long as mankind shall < 
continue to bestow more liberal applause on their destroyers i. 
than on their benefactors, the thirst of military glory will ever ; 
be the vice of the most exalted characters, The praises of . 
Alexander, transmitted by a succession of poets and historians, 
had kindled a dangerous emulation in the mind of Trajan. 

Like him, the Roman emperor undertook an expedition ■ 
against the nations of the East; but he lamented with a sigh ^ 
that his advanced age scarcely left him any hopes of equalling ■ 
the renown of the sou of Philip. Yet the success of Trajan,, f- 
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however transient, was rapid and specious. The degenerate 
Parthians, broken by intestine discord, fled before his arms. 

He descended the river Tigris in triumph, from the mountains 
of Armenia to the Persian gulf. He enjoyed the honour of 
being the first, as he was the last, of the Roman generals who 
ever navigated that remote sea. His fleets ravaged the coasts 
of Arabia; and Trajan vainly flattered himself that he was 
approaching towards the confines of India. Every day the 
astonished senate received the intelligence of new names and 
new nations that acknowledged his sway. They were informed 
that the kings of Bosphorus, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, Os- 
rhoene, and even the Parthian monarch himself, had accepted 
their diadems from the hands of the emperor; that the inde¬ 
pendent tribes of the Median and Carduchian hills had im¬ 
plored his protection; and that the rich countries of Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and Assyria, were reduced into the state of 
provinces. But the death of Trajan soon clouded the splendid 
prospect; and it was justly to, be dreaded that so many distant 
nations would throw oS the unaccustomed yoke, when they 
were no longer restrained by the powerful hand which hatl 
imposed it. 

It was an ancient tradition that, when the Capitol was 
founded by one of the Roman kings, the god Terminus (who 
presided over boundaries, and was represented according to 
the fashion of that age by a large stone) alone, ainong all the 
inferior deities, refused to yield his place to Jupiter himself. 

A favourable inference was drawn from his obstinacy, which 
was interpreted by the augurs as a sure presage that the 
boundaries of the Roman power would never recede. Dming 
many ages the prediction, as it is usual, contributed to its own 
accomplishment. But thou^ Terminus had resisted the ma¬ 
jesty of Jupiter, he submitted to the authority of the emperor ^ 
Hadrian. The resignation of all the eastern conquests of Tra- « 
jan was the first measure of his reign. He restored to the M 
Parthians the election, of an independent sovereign; withdrew i 
the Roman garrisons from the provinces of Armenia, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and Assyria; and, in compliance with the precept of 
Augustus, once more established the Euphrates as the frontier 
of the empire. Censure, which arraigns the public actions and | 
the private motives of princes, has ascribed to envy a conduct 
which might be attributed to the prudence and moderation of J 
Hadrian. The various character of that emperor, capable, by ■ 
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turns, of the meanest and the most generous sentiments, may 
afford some colour to the suspicion. It was, however, scarcely 
in his power to place the superiority of his predecessor in a 
more conspicuous light than hy thus confessing himself un¬ 
equal to the task of defending the conquests of Trajan. 

The martial and ambitious spirit of Trajan formed a very 
singular contrast with the moderation of his successor. The 
restless activity of Hadrian was not less remarkable when com¬ 
pared with the gentle repose of Antoninus Pius. The life of the 
former was almost a perpetual journey; and as he possessed 
the various talents of the soldier, the statesman, and the 
scholar, he gratified his curiosity in the discharge of his 
duty. Careless of the difierence of seasons and of climates, he 
marched on foot, and bareheaded, over the snows of Caledonia, 
and the sultry plains of the Upper Egypt; nor was there a prov¬ 
ince of the empire which, in the course of his reign, was not 
honoured with the presence of the monarch. But the tranquil 
life of Antoninus Pius was spent in the bosom of Italy; and, 
during the twenty-three years that he directed the public ad¬ 
ministration, the longest journeys of that amiable prince ex¬ 
tended no farther than from his palace in Rome to the retire¬ 
ment of his Lanuvian villa. 

Notwithstanding this difference in their personal conduct, 
the general system of Augustus was equally adopted and uni¬ 
formly pursued by Hadrian and by the two Antonines. They 
persisted in the design of maintaining the dignity of the em¬ 
pire, without attempting to enlarge its limits. By every honour¬ 
able expedient they invited the friendship of the barbarians; 
and endeavoured to convince mankind that the Roman power, 
raised above the temptation of conquest, was actuated only by 
the love of order and justice. During a long period of forty- 
tliree years their virtuous labours were crowned with success; 
and, if we except a few slight hostilities that served to exer¬ 
cise the legions of the frontier, the reigns of Hadrian and An¬ 
toninus Pius offer the fair prospect of universal peace. The 
Roman name was revered among the most remote nations of 
the earth. The fiercest barbarians frequently submitted their 
differences to tire arbitration of the emperor; and we are in¬ 
formed by a contemporary historian that he had seen ambassa¬ 
dors who were refused the honour which they came to solicit, 
of being admitted into the rank of subjects, 
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A survey of the armed forces and of the provinces has been 
omitted here. 

GENEOAL IDEA OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

This long enumeration of provinces, whose broken frag¬ 
ments have formed so many powerful kingdoms, might almost 
induce us to forgive the vanity or ignorance of the ancients. 
Dazzled with the extensive sway, the irresistible strength, and 
the real or affected moderation of the emperors, they per¬ 
mitted themselves to despise, and sometimes to forget, the out¬ 
lying countries which had been left in the enjojment of a 
barbarous independence; and they gradually usurped the 
licence of confounding the Roman monarchy with the globe 
of the earth. But the temper, as well as knowledge, of a mod¬ 
ern historian require a more sober and accurate language. He 
may impress a juster image of the greatness of Rome by 
observing that the empire was above two thousand miles in 
breadth, from the wall of Antoninus and the northern limits 
of Dacia to Mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer; that it 
extended in length more than three thousand miles, from the 
Western Ocean to the Euphrates; that it was situated in the 
finest part of the Temperate Zone, between the twenty-fourth 
and fifty-sixth degrees of northern latitude; and that it was 
supposed to contain above sixteen hundred thousand square 
miles, for the most part of fertile and well-cultivated land. 
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2 . 

THE UNION AND INTERNAL PROSPERITY OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. THE PROVINCES AND MONUMENTS. 
IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


It is NOT ALONE by tbe rapidity or extent of conquest that we 
should estimate the greatness of Rome. The sovereign of the 
Russian deserts commands a larger portion of the globe. In 
the seventh summer after his passage of the Hellespont, Alex¬ 
ander erected the Macedonian trophies on the banks of the 
Hyphasis. Within less than a century, the irresistible Zingis, 
and the Mogul princes of his race, spread their cruel devasta¬ 
tions and transient empire from the sea of China to the con¬ 
fines of Egypt and Germany. But the firm edifice of Roman 
power was raised and preserved by the wisdom of ages. The 
obedient provinces of Trajan and the Antonines were united 
by laws and adorned by arts. They might occasionally suffer 
from the partial abuse of delegated authority; but the general 
principle of government was wise, simple, and beneficent. 
They enjoyed the religion of then: ancestors, whilst in civil 
honours and advantages they were exalted, by just degrees, 
to an equality with their conquerors. 

I. The policy of the emperors and the senate, as far as it 
concerned religion, was happily seconded by the reflections of 
the enlightened, and by the habits of the superstitious, part of 
their subjects. The various modes of worship which prevailed 
in the Roman world were all considered by the people as 
equally true; hy the philosopher as equally false; and by the 
magistrate as equally useful. And thus toleration produced not 
only mutual indulgence, but even religious concord. 

The superstition of the people was not embittered by any 
mixture of theological rancour; nor was it confined by the 
■ • 14 , 
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c-bains of any speculative system. The devout polytheist, though 
fonay attached to his national rites, admitted with implicit ‘ 
faith the different religions of the earth. Fear, gratitude, and f 
curiosity, a dream or an omen, a singular isorder of a distant 
journey, perpetually asposed him to matiply the articles of i 
his belief, and to enlarge the list of his protectors. The thin 
texture of the Pagan mythdogy was interwoven with various, | 

but not ascordant materials. As soon as it was allowed that | 

sages and heroes, who had lived or who had died for the j 

benefit of their country, were exalted to a state of power and | 

immortality, it was universally confessed that they deserved, | 

if not the adoration, at least the reverence of all mankind, | 

The deities of a thousand groves and a thousand streams i 

possessed, in peace, their local and respective influence; nor | 

could the Roman who deprecated the wrath of the Tiber de¬ 
ride the Egyptian who presented his offering to the beneficent 
genius of the Nile. The visible powers of Nature, the planets, 
and the elements, were the same throughout the universe. The ! i 

invisible governors of the moral world were inevitably cast in i 

a similar mould of fiction and allegory. Every virtue, and even | 

vice, acquired its divine representative; every art and profes- j 

sion its patron, whose attriWes, in the most distant ages and ^ 

countries, were uniformly derived from the character of their 
peculiar votaries. A republic of gods of such opposite tempers 
and interests required, in every system, the moderating hand 
of a supreme magistrate, who, by the progress of knowledge 
and flattery, was igradually invested with the sublime perfec¬ 
tions of an Eternal Parent and an Omnipotent Monarch. Such 
was the mild spirit of antiquity, that the nations were less 
attentive to the difference, than to the resemblance of their 
religious worship. The Greek, the Roman, and the Barbarian, 
as they met before their respective altars, easily persuaded 
themselves that, under various names and with various cere- ] 
monies, they adored the same deities. The elegant mythology 
of Homer gave a beautiful, and ^ost a regular form to the ^ 

polytheism of the ancient world. 9 

Th& philosophers of Greece deduced their morals from the 1 
nature of man, rather than from that of God. They meditated, | 
however, on the Divine Nature as a very curious and im¬ 
portant speculation; and in the profound inquiry they Mis- | 
played the strength and weakness of the human understanding. 

Of the four most celebrated schools, the Stoics and the Pla* 
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tonists endeavoured to reconcile the jarring interests of reason 
and piety. They have left us the most sublime proofs of the 
existence and perfections of the first cause; but, as it ivas j. 

impossible for them to conceive the creation of matter, the I 

workman in the Stoic philosophy was not sufficiently dis- | 

tinguished from the work; whilst, on the contrary, the Spk- ! 

itual God of Plato and his disciples resembled an idea rather ' 

than a substance. The opinions of the Academics and Epi- 
cureans were of a less religious cast; but whilst the modest ! 

science of the former induced them to doubt, the positive 1 

ignorance of the latter urged them to deny, the providence f 

of a Supreme Ruler. The spirit of inquiry, prompted by emit* : | 
lation and supported by freedom, had divided the public teach- J 

ers of philosophy into a variety of contending sects; but the 
ingenuous youth, who, from every part, resorted to Athens 
and the other seats of learning in the Roman empire, were 1 
alike instructed in every school to reject and to despise the ; 

religion of the multitude. How, indeed, was it possible that a | 

philosopher should accept as divine truths the idle tales of i 

the poets, and the incoherent traditions of antiquity; or that | 

he should adore as gods those imperfect beings whom he must i 

have despised as men? Against such unworthy adversaries 
, Cicero condescended to employ the arms of reason and elo- j. 

; quence; but the satire of Lucian was a much more adequate, i 

as well as more efficacious weapon. We may be well assured ' 
that a writer conversant with the world would never have ven- | 

tured to expose the gods of his country to public ridicule, had i 

they not already been the objects of secret contempt among i 
the polished and enlightened orders of society. .1 

Notwithstanding the fashionable irreligion which prevailed 
in the age of the Antonines, both the interest of the priests and | 
the credulity of the people were sufficiently respected. In their v! 
writings and conversation the philosophers of antiquity assert- j 
ed the independent dignity of reason; but they resigned their i 

actions to the commands of law and of custom, Viewing with ' 

a smile of pity and indulgence the various errors of the vulgar, 
they diligently practised the ceremonies of their fathers, de-' 
voutly frequented the temples of the gods, and, sometimes 
condescending to act a part on the theatre of superstition, 
they concealed the sentiments of an Atheist under the sacer¬ 
dotal robes. Reasoners of such a temper were scarcely inclined 
to wrangle about their respective modes of faith or of worship. 
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It was indifferent to them what shape the folly of the multitude 
might choose to assume; and they approached, with the same 
inward contempt and the same external reverence, the altars 
of the Libyan, the Olympian, or the Capitoline Jupiter. 

It is not easy to conceive from what motives a spirit of per¬ 
secution could introduce itself into the Roman councils. Ihe 
magistrates could not be actuated by a blind though honcif 
bigotry, since the magistrates were themselves philosophers; 
and the schools of Athens had given laws to the senate. Thc|! 
could not be impelled by ambition or avarice, as the temporal 
and ecclesiastical powers were united in the same hands. Tlie 
pontiffs were chosen among the most illustrious of the sen¬ 
ators; and the office of Supreme Pontiff was constantly exer¬ 
cised by the emperors themselves. They knew and valued the 
advantages of religion, as it is connected with civil govern* 
ment, They encouraged the public festivals which humanize 
the manners of the people. They managed the arts of divina¬ 
tion as a convenient instrument of policy; and they respected, 
as the firmest bond of society, the useful persuasion thtrt, 
either in this or in a future life, the crime of perjury is moi 
assuredly punished by the avenging gods. But, whilst they ac¬ 
knowledged the general advantages of religion, they were 
convinced that the various modes of worship contributed Elite 
to the same salutary purposes; and that, in every country, tte 
form of superstition which had received the sanction of time 
and experience was the best adapted to the climate and to its 
inhabitants. Avarice and taste very frequently despoiled lfi« 
vanquished nations of the elegant statues of their gods awl 
the rich ornaments of their temples; but, in the exercise of tht 
religion which they derived from their ancestors, they iHii- 
formly experienced the indulgence, and even protection, of 
the Roman conquerors. The province of Gaul seems, and Itt* 
deed only seems, an exception to this ^universal toleratioft 
Under the specious pretext of abolishing human sacrifices, dll 
emperors Tiberius and Claudius suppressed the dangeroti 
power of the Druids: but the priests themselves, their gods, 
and their altars, subsisted in peaceful obscurity till the fiajd 
destruction of Paganism. 

Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, was incessan% 
filled with subjects and strangers from every part of the worM, 
who all introduced and, enjoyed the favourite superstitions of 
their native country. Every city in the empire was justified ii 
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maintaining the purity of its ancient ceremonies; and the Ro¬ 
man senatCj using the common privilege, sometimes inter¬ 
posed to check this inundation of foreign rites. The Egyptian 
superstition, of all the most contemptible and abject, was fre¬ 
quently prohibited; the temples of Serapis and Isis demolished, 
and their worshippers banished from Rome and Italy. But the 
zeal of fanaticism prevailed over the cold and feeble efforts 
of policy. The exiles returned, the proselytes multiplied, the 
temples were restored with increasing splendour, and Isis and 
Serapis at length assumed Iheir place among the Roman deities. 
Nor was this indulgence a departure from the old maxims of 
government. In the purest ages of the commonwealth, Cybele 
and /Esculapius had been invited by solemn embassies; and it 
was customary to tempt the protectors of besieged cities by 
the promise of more distinguished honours than they pos¬ 
sessed in their native country. Rome gradually became the 
common temple of her subjects; and the freedom of the city 
was bestowed on all the gods of mankind. 

II. The narrow policy of preserving, without any foreign 
mixture, the pure blood of the ancient citizens, had checked 
the fortune and hastened the ruin of Athens and Sparta. The 
aspiring genius of Rome sacrificed vanity to ambition, and 
deemed it more prudent, as well as honourable, to adopt virtue 
and merit for her own wheresoever they were found, among 
slaves or strangers, enemies or barbarians. During the most 
flourishing era of the Athenian commonwealth the number of 
citizens gradually decreased from about thirty to twenty-one 
thousand. If, on the contrary, we study the growth of the 
Roman republic, we may discover that, notwithstanding the 
incessant demands of wars and colonies, the citizens, who, in 
the first census of Servius Tullius, amounted to no more than 
eighty-three thousand, were multiplied, before the commence¬ 
ment of the Social War, to the number of four hundred and 
sixty-three thousand men able to bear arms in the service of 
their country. When the allies of Rome claimed an equal share 
of honours and privileges, the senate indeed preferred the 
chance of arms to an ignommious concession. The Samnites 
and the Lucanians paid the severe penalty of their rashness; 
but the rest of the Italian states, as they successively returned 
to their duty, were admitted into the bosom of the republic, and 
soon contributed to the ruin of public freedom. Under a derao- 
cratical government the citizens exercise the powers of sever- 
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eignty; and those powers will be first abused, and afterwards 
lost, if they are committed to an unwieldy multitude. But 
when the popular assemblies had been suppressed by the ad¬ 
ministration of the emperors, the conquerors were distinguished 
from the vanquished nations only as the first and most hon¬ 
ourable order of subjects; and their increase, however rapid, 
was no longer exposed to the same dangers. Yet the wisest 
princes, who adopted the maxims of Augustus, guarded with 
the strictest care the dignity of the Roman name, and diffused 
the freedom of the city with a prudent liberality. 

Till the privileges of Romans had been progressively ex¬ 
tended to all the inhabitants of the empire, an important dis¬ 
tinction was preserved between Italy and the provinces. The 
former was esteemed the centre of public unity, and the firm 
basis of the constitution. Italy claimed the birth, or at least 
the residence, of the emperors and the senate. The estates of 
the Italians were exempt from taxes, their persons from the 
arbitrary jurisdiction of governors. Their municipal corpora¬ 
tions, formed after the perfect model of the capital, were in¬ 
trusted, under the immediate eye of the supreme power, with 
the execution of the laws. From the foot of the Alps to the 
extremity of Calabria all the natives of Italy were born citizen,s 
of Rome. Their partial distinctions were obliterated, and they 
insensibly coalesced into one great nation, united by language, 
manners, and civil institutions, and equal to the weight of a 
powerful empire. The republic glorified in her generous policy, 
and was frequently rewarded by the merit and services of her 
adopted sons. Had she always confined the distinction of 
Romans to the ancient families within the walls of the city, 
that immortal name would have been deprived of some of its 
noblest ornaments, Virgil was a native of Mantua; Horace was 
inclined to doubt whether he should call himself an Apulian 
or a Lucanian: it was in Padua that an historian was founl 
worthy to record the majestic series of Roman victories. The 
patriot family of the Catos emerged from Tusculum; and the 
little town of Arpinum claimed the double honour of pro¬ 
ducing Marius and Cicero, the former of whom deserved, after 
Romulus and Camillus, to be styled the Third Founder of 
Rome; and the latter, after saving his country from the designs 
of Catiline, enabled her to contend with Athens for the palm 
of eloquence, 
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THE PKOVINCES : ' 

The provinces of the empire (as they have been described j 

in the preceding chapter) were destitute of any public force I 

or constitutional freedO'm. In Etruria, in Greece, and in Gaul, i 

it was the first care of the senate to dissolve those dangerous 
confederacies which tau^t mankind that, as the Roman arms 
prevailed by division, they might be resisted by union. Those i 
princes, whom the ostentation of gratitude or generosity per- , 
mitted for a while to hold a precarious sceptre, were dismissed ■ | 
from their thrones as soon as they had performed their ap- :! 

pointed task of fashioning to the yoke the vanquished nations. | 

The free states and cities which had embraced the cause of i 

Rome were rewarded with a nominal alliance, and insensibly 
sunk into real servitude. The public authority was every¬ 
where exercised by the ministers of the senate and of the : j 
emperors, and that authority was absolute and without con- i 
trol. But the same salutary maxims of government, which had 
secured the peace and obedience of Italy, were extended to • 
the most distant conquests. A nation of Romans was gradual- ; 
ly formed in the provinces, by the double expedient of in- ; 
troducing colonies, and of admitting the most faithful and ' 
deserving of the provincials to the freedom of Rome. i 

“Wheresoever the Roman conquers, he inhabits,” is a very | 

just observation of Seneca, confirmed by history and experi- [ 

ence. The natives of Italy, allured by pleasure or by interest, 1 

hastened to enjoy the advantages of victory; and we may re- i 

mark, that, about forty years after the reduction of Asia, 1 

eighty thousand Romans were massacred in one day by the I 

cruel orders of Mithridates, These voluntary exiles were en- j 

gaged, for the most part, in the occupations of commerce, ■ 

agriculture, and the farm of the revenue. But after the legions ! 

were rendered permanent by the emperors, the provinces ! 

were peopled by a race of soldiers; and the veterans, whether i 

they received the reward of their service in land or in money, j 

usually settled with their families in the country where they | 

had honourably spent their youth. Throughout the empire, i 

but more particularly in the western parts, the most fertile j 

districts, and the most convenient situations, were reserved ■ j 
for the establishment of colonies; some of which were of a i 

civil, and others of a military nature. In their manners and i 
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internal policy the colonies formed a perfect representation 
of their great parent; and as they were soon endeared to 
the natives by the ties of friendship and alliance, they effec¬ 
tually diffused a reverence for the Roman name, and a desire, 
which was seldom disappointed, of sharing, in due time, its 
honours and advantages. The municipal cities insensibly 
equalled the rank and splendour of the colonies; and in the 
reign of Hadrian it was disputed which was the preferable 
condition, of those societies which had issued from, or those 
which had been received into, the bosom of Rome. The right 
of Latium, as it was called, conferred on the cities to which it 
had been granted a more partial favour. The magistrates only, 
at the expiration of their office, assumed the quality of Roman 
citizens; but as those offices were annual, in a few years they 
circulated round the principal families. Those of the pro¬ 
vincials who were permitted to bear arms in the legions; 
those who exercised any civil employment; all, in a word, 
who performed any public service or displayed any personal 
talents, were rewarded with a present, whose value was con¬ 
tinually diminished by the increasing liberality of the emper¬ 
ors. Yet even in the age of the Antonines, when the freedom 
of the city had been bestowed on the greater number of their 
subjects, it was still accompanied with very solid advantages. 
The bulk of the people acquired, with that title, the benefit 
of the Roman laws, particularly in the interesting articles of 
marriage, testaments, and inheritances; and the road of fortune 
was open to those whose pretensions were seconded by favour 
or merit. The grandsons of the Gauls who had besieged Julius 
Gmsar in Alesia commanded legions, governed provinces, 
and were admitted into the senate of Rome. Their ambition, 
instead of disturbing the tranquillity of the state; was intimate¬ 
ly connected with its safety and greatness. 

So sensible were the Romans of the influence of language 
over national manners, that it was their most serious care to 
extend, with the progress of their arms, the use of the Latin 
tongue. The ancient dialects of Italy, the Sabine, the Etruscan, 
and the Venetian, sunk into oblivion; but in the provinces, 
the East was less docile than the West to the voice of its 
victorious preceptors. This obvious difference marked the 
two portions of the empire with a distinction of colours, 
which, though it was in some degree concealed during the 
meridian splendour of prosperity, became gradually more 
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i 

visible as the shades of night descended upon the Roman j 

world. The western countries were civilised by the same hands ! 

which subdued them. As soon as the barbarians were recon¬ 
ciled to obedience, their minds were opened to any new im- ; | 
pressions of knowledge and politeness. The language of Virgil i 
and Cicero, though with some inevitable mixture of corrup¬ 
tion, was so universally adopted in Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, ' 
and Pannonia, that the faint traces of the Punic or Celtic | 
idioms were preserved only in the mountains or among the. ■ 
peasants. Education and study insensibly inspired the natives ! 
of those countries with the sentiments of Romans; and Italy ; i 
gave fashions, as well as laws, to her Latin provincials. They 
solicited with more ardour, and obtained with more facility, | 
the freedom and honours of the state; supported the national 
dignity in letters and in arms; and, at length, in the person of ! 
Trajan, produced an emperor whom the Scipios would not 
have disowned for their countryman. The situation of the ' 

Greeks was very different from that of the barbarians. The i 

former had been long since civilized and corrupted. They had ; 

too much taste to relinquish their language, and too much ' 

vanity to adopt any foreign institutions. Still preserving the | 

prejudices, after they had lost the virtues, of their ancestors, ; 

they affected to despise the unpolished manners of the Roman | 

conquerors, whilst they were compelled to respect their j 

superior wisdom and power.' Nor was the influence of the j 

Grecian language and sentiments confined to the narrow. | 
limits of that once celebrated country. Their empire, by the Vj 
progress of colonies and conquest, had been diffused from ! 

the Adriatic to the Euphrates and the Nile. Asia was covered ; 

with Greek cities, and the long reign of the Macedonian kings I 

had introduced a silent revolution into Syria and Egypt. In | 

their pompous courts those princes united the elegance of j 

Athens with the luxury of the East, and the example of the i 

court was imitated, at an humble distance, by the higher ranks . ■ 

of their subjects. Such was the general division of the Roman ^; 

empire into the Latin and Greek languages, To these we may 
add a third distinction for the body of the natives in Syria, i 
and especially in Egypt. The use of their ancient dialects, by ■ ; 

—-. .. I 

1 There is not, I believe, from Dionysius to Llbanius, a single Greek witic .■. ‘ j 
who mentions Virgil or Horace. They seem ignorant that the Romans had - i 
any good writers. . :j 
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secluding them from the commerce of mankind, checked the 
improvements of those barbarians. The slothful effeminacy of 
the former exposed them to the contempt, the sullen ferocious¬ 
ness of the latter excited the aversion, of the conquerors. Those 
nations had submitted to the Roman power, but they seldom 
desired or deserved the freedom of the city: and it was re¬ 
marked that more than two hundred and thirty years elapsed 
after the ruin of the Ptolemies, before an Egyptian was ad¬ 
mitted into the senate of Rome. 

It is a just though trite observation, that victorious Rome 
was herself subdued by the arts of Greece. Those immortal 
writers who still command the admiration of modem Europe 
soon became the favourite object of study and imitation in 
Italy and the western provinces. But the elegant amusements 
of the Romans were not suffered to interfere with their sound 
maxims of policy. Whilst they acknowledged the charms of 
the Greek, they asserted the dignity of the Latin tongue, and 
the exclusive use of the latter was inflexibly maintained in the 
administration of civil as well as military government. The 
two languages exercised at the same time their separate 
jurisdiction throughout the empire: the former, as the natural 
idiom of science; the latter, as the legal dialect of public 
transactions. Those who united letters with business were 
equally conversant with both; and it was almost impossible, 
in any province, to find a Roman subject, of a liberal educa¬ 
tion, who was at once a stranger to the Greek and to the 
Latin language. 

It was by such institutions that the nations of the empire 
insensibly melted away into the Roman name and people. But 
there still remained, in the centre of every province and of 
every family, an unhappy condition of men who endured the 
wei^t, without sharing the benefits, of society. In the free 
states of antiquity the domestic slaves were exposed to the 
wanton rigour of despotism. The perfect settlement of the Ro¬ 
man empire was preceded by ages of violence and rapine. The 
slaves consisted, for the most part, of barbarian captives, taken 
in thousands by the chance of war, purchased at a vile price, 
accustomed to a life of independence, and impatient to break 
and to revenge their fetters. Against such internal enemies, 
whose desperate insurrections had more than once reduced 
the republic to the brink of destruction, the most severe 
regulations and the most cruel treatment seemed almo.st 
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justified by the great law of self-preservation, But when the ' 
principal nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa were united 
under the laws of one sovereign, the source of foreign supplies 
flowed with much less abundance, and the Romans were re¬ 
duced to the milder but more tedious method of propagation. 

In their numerous families, and particularly in their country 
estates, they encouraged the marriage of their slaves. The ! 

sentiments of nature, the habits of education, and the posses- ; 

sion of a dependent species of property, contributed to al- j 

leviate the hardships of servitude. The existence of a slave 
became an object of greater value; and though his happiness | 

stiU depended on the temper and circumstances of the master, i 

the humanity of the latter, instead of being restrained by fear, | 

was encouraged by the sense of his own interest. The progress j 

of manners was accelerated by the virtue or policy of the 
emperors; and by the edicts of Hadrian and the Antonines the [ 

protection of the laws was extended to the most abject part of 1 

mankind. The jurisdiction of Ufe and death over the slaves, a 
power long exercised and often abused, was taken out of ; 
private hands, and reserved to the magistrates alone. The 
subterraneous prisons were abolished; and, upon a just com- ; 

plaint of intolerable treatment, the injured slave obtained , i 

either his deliverance or a less cruel master. i 

Hope, the best comfort of our imperfect condition, was not 
denied to the Roman slave; and if he had any opportunity of | 

rendering himself either useful or agreeable, he mi^t very I 

naturally expect that, the diligence and fidelity of a few | 

years would be rewarded with the inestimable gift of freedom. i 

The benevolence of the master was so frequently prompted by 1 

the meaner suggestions of vanity and avarice, that the laws j 

found it more necessary to restrain than to encourage a pro- ,' 

fuse and undistinguishing liberality, which might degenerate j 

into a very dangerous abuse. It was a maxim of ancient | 

jurisprudence, that a slave had not any country of his own; j 

he acquired with his liberty an admission into the political ‘1 

society of which his patron was a member. The consequences ■ 

of this maxim would have prostituted, the privileges of the | 

Roman city to a mean and promiscuous multitude. Some | 

seasonable exceptions were therefore provided; and the hon- I 

curable distinction was confined to such slaves only as, for ■■ 

just causes, and with the approbation of the magistrate, should ; 

receive a solemn and legal manumission. Even these chosen : 
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freedmen obtained no more than the private rights of citizens, 
and were rigorously excluded from civil or military honours. 
Whatever might be the merit or fortune of their sons^ they 
likewise were esteemed unworthy of a seat in the senate; nor 
were the traces of a servile origin allowed to be completely 
obliterated till the third or fourth generatioa Without destroy¬ 
ing the distinction of ranks, a distant prospect of freedom and 
honours was presented, even to those whom pride and pre¬ 
judice almost disdained to number among the human species. 

It was once proposed to discriminate the slaves by a peculiar 
habit; but it was justly apprehended that there might be some 
danger in acquainting them with their own numbers. With¬ 
out interpreting in their utmost strictness the liberal appella¬ 
tions of legions and myriads, we may venture to pronounce 
that the proportion of slaves who were valued as property was 
more considerable than that of servants, who can be computed 
only as an expense. The youths of a promising genius were 
instructed in the arts and sciences, and their price was ascer¬ 
tained by the degree of their skill and talents. Almost every 
profession, either liberal or mechanical, might be found in, 
the household of an opulent senator. The ministers of pomp 
and sensuality were multiplied beyond the conception of 
modern luxury. It was more for the interest of the merchant 
or manufacturer to purchase than to hire his workmen; and 
in the country slaves were employed as the cheapest and 
most laborious instruments of agriculture. To confirm the 
general observation, and to display the multitude of slaves, 
we might allege a variety of particular instances. It was dis¬ 
covered, on a very melancholy occasion, that four hundred 
slaves were maintained in a single palace of Rome, The same 
number of four hundred belonged to an estate which an 
African widow, of a very private condition, resigned to her 
son, whilst she reserved for herself a much larger share of her 
property. A freedman, under the reign of Augustus, though his 
fortune had suffered great losses in the civil wars, left behind 
him three thousand six hundred yoke of oxen, two hundred 
and fifty thousand head of smaller cattle, and, what was al¬ 
most included in the description of cattle, four thousand one 
hundred and sixteen slaves. 

The number of subjects who acknowledged the laws of 
Rome, of citizens, of provincials, and of slaves, cannot now 
be fixed with such a degree of accuracy as the importance of 
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the object would deserve. We are informed that, when the 
emperor Claudius exercised the office of censor, he took an 
account of six millions nine hundred and forty-five thousand 
Roman citizens, who, with the proportion of women and 
children, must have amounted to about twenty millions of 
souls. The multitude of subjects of an inferior rank was un¬ 
certain and fluctuating. But, after weighing with attention every 
circumstance which could influence the balance, it seems 
probable that there existed in the time of Claudius about twice 
as many provincials as there were citizens, of either sex and 
of every age; and that the slaves were at least equal in number 
to the free inhabitants of the Roman world. The total amount 
of this imperfect calculation would rise to about one hundred 
and twenty millions of persons: a degree of population which 
possibly exceeds that of modem Europe, and forms the most 
numerous society that has ever been united 'Under the same 
system of government. 

Domestic peace and union were the natural consequences 
of the, moderate and comprehensive policy embraced by the 
Romans. If we turn our eyes towards the monarchies of Asia, 
we shall behold despotism in the centre and weakness in the 
extremities; the collection of the revenue, or the administration 
of justice, enforced by the presence of an army; hostile bar¬ 
barians established in the heart of the country, hereditary 
satraps usurping the dominion of the provinces, and subjects 
inclined to rebellion, though incapable of freedom. But tlie 
obedience of the Roman world was uniform, voluntary, and 
permanent, The vanquished nations, blended into one great 
people, resigned the hope, nay even the wish, of resum¬ 
ing their independence, and scarcely considered their own 
existence as distinct from the existence of Rome. The estab¬ 
lished authority of the emperors pervaded without an effort 
the wide extent of their dominions, and was exercised with 
the same facility on the banks of the Thames, or of the Nile, 
as on those of the Tiber. The legions were destined to serve 
against the public enemy, and the civil magistrate seldom re¬ 
quired the aid of a military force. In this state of general 
security, the leisure as well as opulence both of the prince 
and people were devoted to improve and to adorn the Roman . 
empire. 
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ROMAN MONUMENTS 

Among the innumerable monuments of architecture con¬ 
structed by the Romans, how many have escaped the notice 
of history, how few have resisted the ravages of time and 
barbarism! And yet even the majestic ruins that are still 
scattered over Italy and the provinces would be sufficient to 
prove that those countries were once the seat of a polite 
and powerful empire. Their greatness alone, or their beauty, 
might deserve our attention: but they are rendered more 
interesting by two important circumstances, which connect 
the agreeable history of the arts with the more useful history of 
human manners. Many of those works were erected at private 
expense, and almost all were intended for public benefit. 

It is natural to suppose that the greatest number, as well as 
the most considerable of the Roman edifices, were raised by 
the emperors, who possessed so unbounded a command both 
of men and money. Augustus was accustomed to boast that 
he had found his capital of brick, and that he had left it of 
marble. The strict economy of Vespasian was the source of 
his magnificence. The works of Trajan bear the stamp of his 
genius. The public monuments with which Hadrian adorned 
every province of the empire were executed not only by his 
orders, but under his immediate inspection. He was himself 
an artist; and he loved the arts, as they conduced to the glory 
of the monarch. They were encouraged by the Antonines, as 
they contributed to the happiness of the people, But if the 
emperors were the first, they were not the only architects of 
their dominions. Their example was universally imitated by 
their principal subjects, who were not afraid of declaring to 
the world that they had spirit to conceive, and wealth to ac¬ 
complish, the noblest undertakings. Scarcely had the proud 
structure of the Coliseum been dedicated at Rome, before 
edifices, of a smaller scale indeed, but of the same design and 
materials, were erected for the use, and at the expense of the 
cities of Capua and Verona. The inscription of the stupendous 
bridge of Alcantara attests that it was thrown over the Tagus 
by the contribution of a few Lusitanian communities. When 
Pliny was intrusted with the government of Bithynia and 
Pontus, provinces by no means the richest or most consider¬ 
able of the empire, he found the cities within his jurisdiction 
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Striving with each other in every useful and ornamental work 
that might deserve the curiosity of strangers or the gratitude 
of their citizens. It was the duty of the proconsul to supply 
their deficiencies, to direct their taste, and sometimes to 
moderate their emulation. The opulent senators of Rome and 
the provinces esteemed it an honour, and almost an obligation, 
to adorn the splendour of their age and country; and the in¬ 
fluence of fashion very frequently supplied the want of taste 
or generosity. Among a crowd of these private benefactors, 
we may select Herodes Atticus, an Athenian citizen, who lived 
in the age of the Antonines. \\^atever might be the motive of 
his conduct, his magnificence would have been worthy of the 
greatest kings. 

The family of Herod, at least after it had been favoured by 
fortune, was lineally descended from Cimon and Miltiades, 
Theseus and Cecrops, ^acus and Jupiter. But the posterity of 
so many gods and heroes was fallen in the most abject state. 
His grandfather had suffered by the hands of justice, and 
Julius Atticus, his father, must have ended his life in poverty 
and contempt, had he not discovered an immense treasure 
buried under an old house, the last remains of his patrimony. 
According to the rigour of law, the emperor might have 
asserted his claim, and the prudent Atticus prevented, by a 
frank confession, the officiousness of informers. But the 
equitable Nerva, who then filled the throne, refused to accept 
any part of it, and commanded him to use, without scruple, 
the present of fortune. The cautious Athenian still insisted that 
the treasure was too considerable for a subject, and that he 
knew not how to use it. Abuse it then, replied the monarch, 
with a good-natured peevishness; for it is your own. Many will 
be of opinion that Atticus literally obeyed the emperor’s last 
instructions, since he expended the greatest part of his fortune, 
which was much increased by an advantageous marriage, in 
the service of the public. He had obtained for his son Herod 
the prefecture of the free cities of Asia; and the young magis¬ 
trate, observing that the town of Troas was indifferently sup¬ 
plied with water, obtained from the munificence of Hadrian 
three hundred myriads of drachms (about a hundred thousand 
pounds) for the construction of a new aqueduct. But in the 
execution of the work the charge amounted to more than 
double the estimate, and the officers of the revenue began 
to murmur, till the generous Atticus silenced their complaints 
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by requesting that he might be permitted to take upon himself 
the whole additional expense. 

The ablest preceptors of Greece and Asia had been invited 
by liberal rewards to direct the education of young Herod, 
Their pupil soon became a celebrated orator, according to the 
useless rhetoric of that age, which, confining itself to the 
schools, disdained to visit either the Forum or the Senate. He 
was honoured with the consulship at Rome: but the greatest 
part of his life was spent in a philosophic retirement at Athens 
and his adjacent villas; perpetually surrounded by sophists, 
who acknowledged, without reluctance, the superiority of a 
rich and generous rival. The monuments of his genius have 
perished; some considerable ruins still preserve the fame of 
his taste and munificence: modem travellers have measured 
the remains of the stadium which he constructed at Athens, 
It was six hundred feet in length, built entirely of white marble, 
capable of admitting the whole body of the people, and 
finished in four years, whilst Herod was president of the 
Athenian games. To the memory of his wife Regilla he dedi¬ 
cated a theatre, scarcely to be paralleled in the empire: no 
wood except cedar, very curiously carved, was employed in 
any part of the building. The Odeum, designed by Pericles 
for musical performances and the rehearsal of new tragedies, 
had been a trophy of the victory of the arts over barbaric 
greatness; as the timbers employed in the construction con¬ 
sisted chiefly of the masts of the Persian vessels. Notwith¬ 
standing the repairs bestowed on that ancient edifice by a king 
of Cappadocia, it was again fallen to decay. Herod restored its 
ancient beauty and magnificence. Nor was the liberality of 
that illustrious citizen confined to the walls of Athens. The 
most splendid ornaments bestowed on the temple of Neptune 
in the Isthmus, a theatre at Corinth, a stadium at Delphi, a 
bath at Thermopylae, and an aqueduct at Canusium m Italy, 
were insufficient to exhaust his treasures. The people of Epirus, 
Thessaly, Euboea, Boeotia, and Peloponnesus, experienced his 
favours; and many inscriptions of the cities of Greece and 
Asia gratefully style Herodes Atticus their patron and bene¬ 
factor. 

In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, the modest 
simplicity of private houses announced the equal condition of 
freedom; whilst the sovereignty of the people was represented 
in the majestic edifices destined to the public use; nor was 
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this republican spirit totally extinguished by the introduction 
of wealth and monarchy. It was in works of national honour 
and benefit that the most virtuous of the emperors affected to 
display their magnificence. The golden palace of Nero excited 
a just indignation, but the vast extent of ground which had 
been usurped by his selfish luxury was more nobly filled 
under the succeeding reigns by the Coliseum, the baths of 
Titus, the Claudian portico, and the temples dedicated to the 
goddess of Peace and to the genius of Rome. These monuments 
of architecture, the property of tide Roman people, were 
adorned with the most beautiful productions of Grecian 
painting and sculpture; and in the temple of Peace a very 
curious ‘ library was open to the curiosity of the learned. At 
a small distance from thence was situated the Forum of 
Trajan. It was surrounded with a lofty portico in the form of 
a quadrangle, into which four triumphal arches opened a 
noble and spacious entrance: in the centre arose a column of 
marble, whose height, of one hundred and ten feet, denoted 
the elevation of the hill that had been cut away. This column, 
which still subsists in its ancient beauty, exhibited an exact 
representation of the Dacian victories of its founder. The 
veteran soldier contemplated the story of his own campaigns, 
and, by an easy illusion of national vanity, the peaceful citizen 
associated himself to the honours of the triumph. All the other 
quarters of the capital, and all the provinces of the empire, 
were embellished by the same liberal spirit of public magnif¬ 
icence, and were filled with amphitheatres, theatres, temples, 
porticos, triumphal arches, baths, and aqueducts, all variously 
conducive to Ae health, the devotion, and the pleasures of 
the meanest citizen. The last mentioned of those edifices de¬ 
serve our peculiar attention. The boldness of the enterprise, 
the solidity of the execution, and the uses to which they 
were subservient, rank the aqueducts among the noblest 
monuments of Roman genius and power. The aqueducts of 
the capital claim a just pre-eminence; but the curious traveller, 
who, without the light of history, should examine those of 
Spoleto, of Metz, or of Segovia, would very naturally con¬ 
clude that those provincial towns had formerly been the 
residence of some potent monarch. The solitudes of Asia and 
Africa were once covered with flourishing cities, whose 
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populousness, and even whose existence, was derived from 
such artificial supplies of a perennial stream of fresh water, 
We have computed the inhabitants, and contemplated the 
public works, of the Roman empire. The observation of the 
number and greatness of its cities will serve to confirm the 
former and to multiply the latter. It may not be unpleasing 
to collect a few scattered instances relative to that subject, 
without forgetting, however, that, from The vanity of nations 
and the poverty of language, the vague appellation of city has 
been indifferently bestowed on Rome and upon Laurentum. 
I. Ancient Italy is said to have contained eleven hundred and 
ninety-seven cities; and for whatsoever era of antiquity the 
expression might be intended, there is not any reason to 
believe the country less populous in the age of the Antonines 
than in that of Romulus. The petty states of latium were 
contained within the metropolis of the empire, by whose 
superior influence they had been attracted. Those parts of 
Italy which have so long languished under the lazy tyranny 
of priests and viceroys had been afflicted only by the more 
tolerable calamities of war; and the first symptoms of decay 
which they experienced were amply compensated by the rapid 
improvements of the Cisalpine Gaul. The splendour of Verona 
may be traced in its remains: yet Verona was less celebrated 
than Aquileia or Padua, Milan or Ravenna. II. The spirit of 
improvement had passed the Alps, and been felt even in the 
woods of Britain, which were gradually cleared away to open 
a free space for convenient and elegant habitations. York was 
the seat of government; London was already enriched by com¬ 
merce; and Bath was celebrated for the salutary effects of its 
medicinal waters. Gaul could boast of her twelve, hundred 
cities; and though, in the northern parts, many of them, with¬ 
out excepting Paris itself, were little more than the rude 
and imperfect townships of a rising people, the southern 
provinces imitated the wealth and elegance of Italy. Many 
were tiie cities of Gaul—Marseilles, Aides, Nismes, Narbonne, 
Toulouse, Bordeaux, Autun, Vienne, Lyons, Langres, and 
Treves—whose ancient condition might sustain an equal, and 
perhaps advantageous comparison with their present state. 
With regard to Spain, that country flourished as a province, 
and has declined as a kingdom. Exhausted by the abuse of 
her strengdi, by America, and by superstition, her pride might 
possibly be confounded, if we required such a list of three 


‘It would seem at least probable that Gibbon wrote or meant to write 
‘coplous.”-D,M.L. 
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hundred and sixty cities as Pliny has exhibited under the 
reign of Vespasian. Ill, Three hundred African cities had once 
acknowledged the authority of Carthage, nor is it likely that 
their numbers diminished under the administration of the 
emperors: Carthage itself rose with new splendour from its : 
ashes; and that capital, as weE as Capua and Corinth, soon 
recovered all the advantages which can be separated from 
independent sovereignty. IV. The provinces of the East pre¬ 
sent the contrast of Roman magnificence with Turkish bar- .; 

barism. The ruins of antiquity scattered over uncultivated '1: 

fields, and ascribed by ignorance to the power of magic, 
scarcely afford a shelter to the oppressed peasant or wandering ; 
Arab. Under the reign of the Caesars, the proper Asia alone 
contained five hundred populous cities, enriched with all the 
gifts of nature, and adorned with aE the refinements of art. ! 
Eleven cities of Asia had once disputed the honour of dedi¬ 
cating a temple to Tiberius, and their respective merits were 
examined by the senate. Four of them were immediately re¬ 
jected as unequal to the burden; and among, these was Laodi- , j 

cea, whose splendour is still displayed in its ruins. Laodicea j 

collected a very considerable revenue from its flocks of sheep, i 

celebrated for the fineness of their wool, and had received, j 

a little before the contest, a legacy of above four hundred i 

thousand pounds by the testament of a generous citizen. If ; 
such was the poverty of Laodicea, what must have been the . | 
wealth of those cities whose claim appeared preferable, and j 

particularly of Pergamus, of Smyrna, and of Ephesus, who J' 

so long disputed with each other the titular primacy of Asia? . j 
The capitals of Syria and Egypt held a stEl superior rank . ! 
in the empire; Antioch and Alexandria looked down with ^ 
disdain on a crowd of dependent cities, and yielded with re- , 
luctance to the majesty of Rome itself. i 

All these cities were connected with each other, and with 
the capital, by the public highways, which, issuing from the | 
Forum of Rome, traversed Italy, pervaded the provinces, and | 
were terminated only by the frontiers of the empire. If we | 
carefully trace the distance from the wall of Antoninus to 
Rome, and from thence to Jerusalem, it wEl be found that 
the great chain of communication, from the north-west to 
the south-east point of the empire, was drawn out to the length 
of four thousand and eighty Roman mEes. The public roads 
were accurately divided by milestones, and ran. in a direct line 
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from one city to another, with very little respect for the 
obstacles either of nature or private property. Mountains were 
perforated, and bold arches thrown over the broadest and 
most rapid streams. The middle part of the road was raised 
into a terrace which commanded the adjacent country, con¬ 
sisted of several strata of sand, gravel, and cement, and was 
paved with large stones, or, in some places near the capital, 
with granite. Such was the solid construction of the Roman 
highways, whose firmness has not entirely yielded to the effort 
of fifteen centuries. They united the subjects of the most 
distant provinces by an easy and famEiar intercourse; but 
their primary object had been to facilitate the marches of the 
legions; nor was any country considered as completely sub¬ 
dued, tEl it had been rendered, in aE its parts, pervious to the 
arms and authority of the conqueror. The advantage of re¬ 
ceiving the earhest inteEigence, and of conveying their orders 
with celerity, induced the emperors to establish throughout 
their extensive dominions the regular institution of posts. 
Houses were everywhere erected at the distance only of five 
or six miles; each of them was constantly provided with forty 
horses, and by the help of these relays it was easy to travel 
an hundred miles in a day along the Roman roads. The use 
of the posts was allcwed to those who claimed it by an Im¬ 
perial mandate; but though originaEy intended for the public 
service, it was sometimes indulged to the business or con* 
veniency of private citizens. Nor was the communication of 
the Roman empire less free and open by sea than it was by 
land. The provinces surrounded and enclosed the Mediter¬ 
ranean: and Italy, in the shape of an immense promontory, 
advanced into the midst of that great lake. The coasts of 
Italy are, in general, destitute of safe harbours; but human 
industry had corrected the deficiencies of nature; and the 
artificial port of Ostia, in particular, situate at the mouth of 
the Tiber, and formed by the emperor Claudius, was an use¬ 
ful monument of Roman greatness. From this port, which was 
only sixteen mEes from the Capital, a favourable breeze 
frequently carried vessels in seven days to the Columns of 
Hercides, and in nine or ten to Alexandria in Egypt. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Whatever evils either reason or declamation have imputed 
to extensive empire, the power of Rome was attended with 
some beneficial consequences to mankind; and the same free¬ 
dom of intercourse which extended the vices, diffused lilce- 
wise the improvements, of social life. In the more remote 
ages of antiquity the world was unequally divided. The East 
was in the immemorial possession of arts and luxury; whilst 
the West was inhabited by rude and warlike barbarians, who 
either disdained agriculture, or to whom it was totally un¬ 
known. Under the protection of an established government, 
the productions of happier climates, and the industry of more 
civilised nations, were gradually introduced into the western 
countries of Europe; and the natives were encouraged, by an 
O'Pen and profitable commerce, to multiply the former, as 
well as to improve the latter. It would be almost impossible to 
enumerate all the articles, either of the animal or the vegetable 
reign, which were successively imported into Europe from 
Asia and Egypt; but it will not be unworthy of the dignity, 
and much less of the utility, of an historical work, slightly to 
touch on a few of the principal heads. 1. Almost all the 
flowers, the herbs, and the fruits, that grow in our European 
gardens, are of foreign extraction, which, in many cases, is 
betrayed even by their names: the apple was a native of Italy; 
and when the Romans had tasted the richer flavour of the 
apricot, the peach, the pomegranate, the citron, and the 
orange, they contented themselves with applying to all these 
new fruits the common denomination of apple, discriminatitig 
them from each other by the additional epithet of their 
country. 2. In the time of Homer the vine grew wild in the 
island of Sicily, and most probably in the adjacent continent; 
but it was not improved by the skill, nor did it afford a liquor 
grateful to the taste, of the savage inhabitants. A thousand 
years afterwards Italy could boast that, of the fourscore most 
generous and celebrated wines, more than two-thirds were 
produced from her soil. The blessing was soon communicated 
to the Narbonnese province of Gaul; but so intense was the 
cold to the north of the Cevennes, that, in the time of Strabo, 
it was thought impossible to ripen the grapes in those parts of 
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Gaul. This difficulty, however, was gradually vanquished; 
and there is some reason to believe that the vineyards of 
Burgundy are as old as the age of the Antonines. 3. The 
olive, in the western world, followed the progress of peace, of 
which it was considered as the symbol. Two centuries after 
the foundation of Rome, both Italy and Africa were strangers 
to that useful plant; it was naturalised in those countries, and 
at length carried into the heart of Spain and Gaul, The timid 
errors of the ancients, that it required a certain degree of 
heat, and could only flourish in the neighbourhood of the 
sea, were insensibly exploded by industry and experience. 4. 
The cultivation of flax was transported from Egypt to Gaul, 
and enriched the whole country, however it might impoveriA 
the particular lands on which it was sown. 5. The use of 
artificial grasses became familiar to the farmers both of Italy 
and the provinces, particularly the lucerne, which derived its 
name and origin from Media, The assured supply of whole¬ 
some and plentiful food for the cattle during winter multi- 
1 plied the number of the flocks and herds, which in their turn 

' contributed to the fertility of the soil. To all these improve- 

' ments may be added an assiduous attention to mines and 

; fisheries, which, by employing a multitude of laborious hands, 

i, serve to increase the pleasures of the rich and the subsistence 

of the poor. The elegant treatise of Columella describes the 
advanced state of the Spanish husbandry under the reign of 
j Tiberius; and it may be observed that those famines which 

[ so frequently afflicted the infant republic were seldom or never 

^ experienced by the extensive empire of Rome. The accidental 

scarcity, in any single province, was immediately relieved by 
I the plenty of its more fortunate neighbours. 

‘ Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures; since the 
[ productions of nature are the materials of art. Under the 

. Roman empire, the labour of an mdustriods and ingenious 

I people was variously, but incessantly, employed in the service 

of the rich. In their dress, their table, their houses, and their 
furniture, the favourites of fortune united every refinement 
of conveniency, of elegance, and of splendour, whatever could 
soothe their pride, or gratify their sensuality. Such refine¬ 
ments, under the odious name of luxury, have been severely 
arraigned by the moralists of every age; and it might perhaps 
be more conducive to the virtue, as well as happiness,, of 
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maaldrid, if all possessed the necessaries, and none the super* 
Mies, of life. But in the present imperfect condition of 
society, luxury, thou^ it may proceed from vice or folly, 
seems to be the only means that can correct the unequal dis¬ 
tribution of property. The (Egent mechanic and the skilful 
artist, who have obtained no share in the division of the earth, 
receive a voiuntary tax from the possessors of land; and the 
latter are prompted, by a sense of interest, to improve those 
estates, with whose produce they may purchase additional 
pleasures. This operation, the particular effects of which are 
felt in every society, acted with much more diffusive energy 
in the Roman world. The provinces would soon have been ex¬ 
hausted of their wealth, if the manufactures and commerce 
of luxury had not insensibly restored to the industrious sub¬ 
jects the sums which were exacted from them by the arms 
and authority of Rome. As long as the circulation was confined 
within the bounds of the empire, it impressed the political 
machine with a new degree of activity, and its consequences, 
sometimes beneficial, could never become pernicious. 

But it is no easy task to confine luxury within the limits of 
an empire. The most remote countries of the ancient world 
were ransacked to supply the pomp and delicacy of Rome. 
The forest of Scythia afforded some valuable furs. Amber was 
brought over land from the shores of the Baltic to the Danube; 
and the barbarians were astonished at the price whicB they 
received in exchange for so useless a commodity. There was 
a considerable demand for Babylonian carpets, and other 
manufactures of the East; but the most important and un¬ 
popular branch of foreign trade was carried on with Arabia 
and India. Every year, about the time of the summer solstice, 
a fleet of an hundred and twenty vessels sailed from Myos- 
honnos, a port of Egypt, on the Red Sea. By the periodical 
assistance of the monsoons, they traversed the ocean in about 
forty days. The coast of Malabar, or the island of aylon, was 
the usual term of their navigation, and it was in those markets 
that the merchants from the more remote countries of Asia 
expected their arrival. The return of the fleet of Egypt was 
feed to the months of December or January; and as soon as 
their rich cargo had been transported on the bach of camels 
from the Red Sea to fte Nile, and had descended that river 
as far as Alexandria, it was poured, without delay, into the 


capital of the empire. The objects of oriental traffic were 
splendid and trifling; silk, a pound of which was esteemed not 
inferior in value to a pound of gold; precious stones, among 
which the pearl claimed the first rank after the diamond;* 
and a variety of aromatics, that were consumed in religious 
worship and the pomp of funerals. The labour and risk of the 
voyage was rewarded with almost incredible profit; but the 
profit was made upon Roman subjects, and a few individuals 
were enriched at the expense of the public. As the natives of 
Arabia and India were contented with the productions and 
manufactures of their own country, silver, on the side of the 
Romans, was the principal, if not the only, instrument of 
commerce. It was a complaint worthy of the gravity of the 
senate, that, in the purchase of female ornaments, the wealth 
of the state was irrecoverably given away to foreign and hostile 
nations. The annual loss is computed, by a writer of an in* 
qui.sitive but censoriou.s temper, at upwards of eight hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. Such was the style of discontent, 
brooding over the dark prospect of approaching poverty, And 
yet, if we compare the proportion between gold and silver, as 
it stood in the time of Pliny, and as it was fixed in the reign 
of Con,stantine, we shall discover within that period a very 
considerable increase. There is not the least reason to sup¬ 
pose that gold was become more scarce; it is therefore evident 
that silver was grown more common; that, whatever might be 
the amount of the Indian and Arabian exports, they were far 
from exhausting the wealth of the Roman world; and that the 
produce of the mines abundantly supplied the demands of 
commerce. 

Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind to exalt the 
past and to depreciate the present, the tranquil and prosperous 
state of the empire was warmly felt and honestly confessed 
by the provincials as well as Romans. “They acknowledged 
that the true principles of social life, laws, agriculture, and 
science, which had been first invented by the wisdom of 
Atliens, were now firmly established by the power of Rome, 
under whose auspicious influence the fiercest barbarians were 
united by an equal government and common language. They 

‘The two great peorl-fiBherifs were tk same as at present, Ormuz and 
Capfi Comorin. As well as we can compare ancient with moderri geography, 
Rome was supplied with diamonds from the mine of Jumelpur, ia ilungal, 
which is dcsorfhed in the Voyages do Tavernier. 
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afBiim that, with the improvement of arts, the human species 
was visibly multiplied. TTiey celebrate the increasing splendour 
of the cities, the beautiful face of the country, cultivated and 
adorned like an immense garden; and the long festival of 
peace, which was enjoyed by so many nations, forgetful of 
their ancient animosities, and delivered from the apprehension 
of future danger.” Whatever suspicions may be suggested by 
the air of rhetoric and declamation which seems to prevail in 
these passages, the substance of them is perfectly agreeable to 
historic truth. 

It was scarcely possible that the eyes of contemporaries 
Aould discover in the public felicity the latent causes of decay 
and corruption. This long peace, and the uniform government 
Of the Romans, introduced a slow and secret poison into the 
vitals of the empire. The minds of men were gradually re¬ 
duced to the same level, the fire of genius was extinguished, 
and even the military spirit evaporated. The natives of 
Europe were brave and robust. Spain, Gaul, Britain, and 
Illyricum supplied the legions with excellent soldiers, and 
constituted the real strength of the monarchy. Their personal 
valour remained, but they no longer possessed that public 
courage which is nourished by the love of independence, the 
sense of national honour, the presence of danger, and the 
habit of command. They received laws and governors from 
the will of their sovereign, and trusted for their defence to 
a mercenary army. The posterity of their boldest leaders was 
contented with the rank of citizens and subjects. The most 
aspiring spirits resorted to the court or standard of the 
emperors; and the deserted provinces, deprived of political 
strength or union, insensibly sunk into the languid indifference 
of private life. 

Ihe love of letters, almost inseparable from peace and re¬ 
finement, was fashionable among the subjects of Hadrian and 
the Antonines, who were themselves men of learning and 
curiosity. It was diffused over the whole extent of their em¬ 
pire; the most northern tribes of Britons had acquired a taste 
for rhetoric; Homer as well as Virgil were transcribed and 
studied on the banks of the Rhine and Danube; and the most 
liberal rewards sought out the faintest glimmerings of literary 
merit. The sciences of physic and astronomy were successfully 
cultivated by the Greeks; the observations of Ptolemy and 
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the writings of Galen are studied by those who have improved 
their discoveries and corrected their errors; but if we except 
the inimitable Lucian, this age of indolence passed away with¬ 
out having produced a single writer of original genius, or who 
excelled in the aits of elegant composition. The authority of 
Plato and Aristotle, of Zeno and Epicurus, still reigned in 
the schools; and their systems, transmitted with blind defer¬ 
ence from one generation of disciples to' another, precluded 
every generous attempt to exercise the powers, or enlarge the 
limits, of the human mind. The beauties of the poets and 
orators, instead of kindling a fire like their own, inspired only 
cold and servile imitations: or, if any ventured to deviate from 
those models, they deviated at the same time from good sense 
and propriety. On the revival of letters, the youthful vigour 
of the imagination after a long repose, national emulation, a 
new religion, new languages, and a new world, called forth 
the genius of Europe. But the provincials of Rome, trained by 
an uniform artificial foreign education, were engaged in a very 
unequal competition with those bold ancients who, by ex¬ 
pressing their genuine feelings in their native tongue, had 
already occupied every place of honour. The name of Poet 
was almost forgotten; that of Orator was usurped by the 
sophists. A cloud of critics, of compilers, of commentators, 
darkened the face of learning, and the decline of genius was 
soon followed by the corruption of taste. 

The sublime Longinus, who in somewhat a later period, and 
in the court of a Syrian queen, preserved the spirit of ancient 
Athens, observes and laments this degeneracy of his contem¬ 
poraries, which debased their sentiments, enervated their 
courage, and depressed their talents. “In the same manner,'' 
says he, “as some children always remain pi^es, whose in¬ 
fant limbs have been too closely confined; thus our tender 
minds, fettered by the prejudices and habits of a just servitude, 
are unable to expand themselves, or to attain that well-pro¬ 
portioned greatness which we admire in the ancients, who, 
living under a popular government, wrote with the smne free- | 
dom as they acted.’” This diminutive stature of mankind, if I 
we pursue the metaphor, was daily sinking below the old | 


‘ Here, too, we may say of Longinus, “Ms own example strengthens dl ^ 
laws" Instead of proposing Ms sentiments with a manly boldness, heMsin* 
uates them with the most guarded cauUon; puts them into the mouth of a 
friend, and, as far as we can collect from a corrupted text, makes a show 
of refuting them himself. 
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standard, and the Roman world was indeed peopled by a race 
of pigmies, when the fierce giants of the north broke in and 
mended the puny breed. They restored a manly spirit of free¬ 
dom; and, after the revolution of ten centuries, freedom 
became the happy parent of taste and science. 


3. 


THE CONSTITUTION OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
GENERAL IDEA OF THE IMPERIAL SYSTEM 



The OBVIOUS definition of a monarchy seems to be that of 
a state in which a single person, by whatsoever name he may 
be distinguished, is intrusted with the execution of the laws, 
the management of the revenue, and the command of the 
army. But, unless public liberty is protected by intrepid and 
vigilant guardians, the authority of so formidable a magistrate 
will soon degenerate into despotism. The influence of the 
clergy, in an age of superstition, might be usefully employed 
to assert the rights of mankind; but so intimate is the con¬ 
nexion between the throne and the altar, that the banner of 
the church has very seldom been seen on the side of the 
people. A martial nobility and stubborn commons, possessed 
of arms, tenacious of property, and collected into constitution¬ 
al assemblies, form the only balance capable of preserving a 
free constitution against enterprises of an aspiring prince. 

Every barrier of the Roman constitution had been levelled 
by the vast ambition of the dictator; eveiy fence had been 
extirpated by the cruel hand of the triumvir. After the victory 
of Actium the fate of the Roman world depended on the will 
of Octavianus, sumamed Caesar by his unde’s adoption, and 
afterwards Augustus by the flattery of the senate. The con¬ 
queror was at the head of forty-four veteran legions, conscious 
of their own strength and of the weakness of the constitution, 
habituated during twenty years’ civil war to every act of blood 
and violence, and passionately devoted to the house of Cmsar, 
from, whence alone they had received and expected the most 
lavish rewards. The provinces, long oppressed by the ministers 
of the republic, sighed for the government of a single person, 
; ■■ /41, 
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who would be the master, not the accomplice, of those petty 
tyrants. The people of Rome, viewing with a secret pleasure 
the humiliation of the aristocracy, demanded only bread and 
public shows, and were supplied with both by the liberal hand 
of Augustus. The rich and polite Italians, who had almost 
universally embraced the philosophy of Epicurus, enjoyed the 
present blessings of ease and tranquillity, and suffered not the 
pleasing dream to be interrupted by the memory of their old 
tumultuous freedom. With its power the senate had lost its 
dignity; many of the most noble families were extinct. The 
republicans of spirit and ability had perished in the field of 
battle, or in the proscription. The door of the assembly had 
been designedly left open for a mixed multitude of more than 
a thousand persons, who reflected disgrace upon their rank, 
instead of deriving honour from it. 

The reformation of the senate was one of the first steps in 
which Augustus laid aside the tyrant, and professed himself 
the father of his country. He was elected censor; and, in con¬ 
cert with his faithful Agrippa, he examined the list of the 
senators, expelled a few members whose vices or whose 
obstinacy required a public example, persuaded near two 
hundred to prevent the shame of an expulsion by a voluntary 
retreat, raised the qualification of a senator to about ten 
\ thousand pounds, created a sufificient number of patrician 
families, and accepted for himself the honourable title of 
Prince of the Senate, which had always been bestowed by 
the censors on the citizen the most eminent for his honours 
and services. But, whilst he thus restored the dignity, he 
destroyed the independence of the senate. The principles of a 
free constitution are irrecoverably lost when the legislative 
power is nominated by the executive. 

Before an assembly thus modelled and prepared, Augustus 
pronounced a studied oration, which displayed his patriotism, 
and disguised his ambition. “He lamented, yet excused, his 
past conduct. Filial piety had required at his hands the 
revenge of his father’s murder; the humanity of his own nature 
had sometimes given way to the stern laws of necessity, and 
to a forced connexion with two unworthy colleagues: as long 
as Antony lived, the republic forbad him to abandon her to 
a degenerate Roman and a barbarian queen. He was now at^ 
liberty to satisfy his duty and his inclination. He solemnly 
restored the senate and people to aU their ancient rights; and 
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wished only to mingle with the crowd of his fellow-citizens, 
and to share the blessings which he had obtained for his 
country," 

It would require the pen of Tacitus (if Tacitus had assisted 
at this assembly) to describe the various emotions of the 
senate; those that were suppressed, and those that were 
affected. It was dangerous to trust the sincerity of Augustus; 
to seem to distmst it was still more dangerous. The respective 
advantages of monarchy and a republic have often divided 
speculative inquirers; the present greatness of the Roman i 
state, the corruption of manners, and the licence of the 
soldiers, supplied new arguments to the advocates of monarchy; 
and these general views of government were again warped 
by the hopes and fears of each individual. Amidst this con¬ 
fusion of sentiments the answer of the senate was unanimous 
and decisive. They refused to accept the resignation of Augus¬ 
tus; they conjured him not to desert the republic which he 
had saved. After a decent resistance the crafty tyrant sub¬ 
mitted to the orders of the senate; and consented to receive 
the government of the provinces, and the general command 
of the Roman armies, under the well-known names of 
Proconsul and Imperator. But he would receive them only 
for ten years. Even before the expiration of that period he : 
hoped that the wounds of civil discord would be completely 
healed; and that the republic, restored to its pristine health 
and vigour, would no longer require the dangerous Interposi¬ 
tion of so extraordinary a magistrate. The memory of this 
comedy, repeated several times during the life of Augustus, 
was preserved to the last ages of the empire by the peculiar 
pomp with which the perpetual monarchs of Rome always I 
solemnized the tenth years of their reign. 

Without any violation of the principles of the constitution, 
the general of the Roman armies might receive and exercise 
an authority almost despotic over the soldiers, the enemies, ■ 
and the subjects of the republic. With regard to the soldiers, M 
the jealousy of freedom had, even from the earliest ages of 1 
Rome, given way to the hopes of conquest, and a just sense 
of military discipline. The dictator, or consul, had a right to 
command the service of the Roman youth; and to punish an 
.obstinate or cowardly disobedience by the most severe and 
ignominious penalties, by striking the offender out of the list 
of citizens, by confiscating his property, and by selling his ; 
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person into slavery. The most sacred rights of freedom, con- : 
firmed by the Porcian and Sempronian laws, were suspended 
by the military engagement. In his camp the general exercised 
an absolute power of life and death; his jurisdiction was not 
confined by any forms of trial or rules of proceeding, and the 
execution of the sentence was immediate and without appeal. 

The choice of the enemies of Rome was regularly decided 
by the legislative authority. The most important resolutions of 
peace and war were seriously debated in the senate, and 
solemnly ratified by the people. But when the arms of the r 
legions were carried to a great distance from Italy, the generals 
assumed the liberty of directing them against whatever people, ; 
and in whatever manner, they judged most advantageous for 
the public service. It was from the success, not from the | 
justice, of their enterprises that they expected the honours of 
a triumph. In the use of victory, especially after they were 
no longer controlled by the commissioners of the senate, they 
exercised the most unbounded despotism. When Pompey com- 
manded in the East, he rewarded his soldiers and allies, 
dethroned princes, divided kingdoms, founded colonies, and 
distributed the treasures of Mithridates. On his return to 
Rome he obtained, by a single act of the senate and people, i 

the universal ratification of all his proceedings. Such was the ! 

power over the soldiers, and over the enemies of Rome, which ! 

was either granted to or assumed by the generals of the ^ 

republic. They were at the same time the governors, or rather ; 

monarchs, of the conquered provinces, united the civil with .; 

the military character, administered justice as well as the i 

finances, and exercised both the executive and legislative 
power of the state. 

From what has been already observed in the first chapter I 
of this work, some notion may be formed of the armies and ; 
provinces thus intrusted to the ruling hand of Augustus. But, 
as it was impossible that he could personally command the 
legions of so many distant frontiers, he was indulged by 
the senate, as Pompey had already been, in the permission 
of devolving the execution of his great office on a sufficient' . 

number of lieutenants. In rank and authority these officers 
seemed not inferior to the ancient proconsuls;; but their station 
was dependent and precarious. They received and held their 
commissions at the will of a superior, to„whose uwpicioifs . 
influence the merit of their action was legally attributed. They 
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were the representatives of the emperor. The emperor alone 
was the general of the republic, and his jurisdiction, civil as 
well as military, extended over all the conquests of Rome. It 
was some satisfaction, however, to the senate that he always 
delegated his power to the members of their body, The im¬ 
peril lieutenants were of consular or praetorian dignity; the 
legions were commanded by senators; and the prefecture of 
Egypt was the only important trust committed to a Roman i 
knight. 

Within six days after Augustus had been compelled to ac¬ 
cept so very liberal a grant he resolved to gratify the pride of 
the senate by an easy sacrifice. He represented to them that 
they had enlarged his powers even beyond that degree which 
mi^t be required by the melancholy condition of the times. 

They had not penraltted him to refuse the laborious command 
of the armies and the frontiers; but he must insist on being 
allowed to restore the more peaceful and secure provinces to 
the mild administration of the civil magistrate. In the division 
of the provinces Augustus provided for his own power and 
for the dignity of the republic. The proconsuls of the senate, 
particularly those of Asia, Greece, and Africa, enjoyed a more 
honourable character than the lieutenants of the emperor, 
who commanded in Gaul or Syria. The former were attended 
by lictors, the latter by soldiers. A law was passed, that, wher¬ 
ever the emperor was present, his extraordinary commission 
should supersede the ordinary jurisdiction of the governor; a 
custom was introduced, that the new conquests belonged to 
the imperial portion; and it was soon discovered that the 
authority of the Prince, the favourite epithet of Augustus, was 
the same in every part of the empire. 

In return for this imaginary concession, Augustus obtained 
an important privilege, which rendered him master of Rome 
and Italy. By a dangerous exception to the ancient maxims, 
he was authorised to preserve his military command, supported 
by a numerous body of guards, even in time of peace, and in 
the heart of the capital. His command, indeed, was confined . 

to those citizens who were engaged in the service by the k 

military oath; but such was the propensity of the Romans to ■ 
servitude, that the oath was voluntarily taken by the magis- a 
trates, the senators, arid the equestrian order, till the homage " j 

of flattery was insensibly converted into an annual and solemn j 

protestation of fidelity. 
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Although Augustus considered a military force as the firm¬ 
est foundation, he wisely rejected it as a very odious instni- 
ment, of government. It was more agreeable to his temper, as 
well as to his policy, to reign under the venerable names of 
ancient magistracy, and artfully to collect in his own person 
all the scattered rays of civil jurisdiction. With this view, he 
permitted the senate to confer upon him, for his life, the 
powers of the consular and tribunitian olSces, which were, 
in the same manner, continued to all his successors. The 
consuls had succeeded to the kings of Rome, and represented 
the dignity of the state. They superintended the ceremonies 
of religion, levied and commanded the legions, gave audience 
to foreign ambassadors, and presided in the assemblies both 
of the senate and people. The general control of the finances 
was intrusted to their care; and though they seldom had 
leisure to administer justice in person, they were considered 
as the supreme guardians of law, equity, and the public peace. 
Such was their ordinary jurisdiction; but whenever the senate 
empowered the first magistrate to consult the safety of the 
commonwealth, he was raised by that decree above the laws, 
and exercised, in the defence of liberty, a temporary despotism. 
The character of the tribunes was, in every respect, different 
from that of the consuls. The appearance of the former was 
modest and humble; but their persons were sacred and in¬ 
violable. Their force was suited rather for opposition than 
for action. They were instituted to defend the oppressed, to 
pardon offences, to arraign the enemies of the people, and, 
when they judged it necessary, to stop, by a single word, the 
whole machine of government. As long as the republic sub¬ 
sisted, the dangerous influence which either the consul or the 
tribune might derive from their respective jurisdiction was 
diminished by several important restrictions. Their authority 
expired with the year in which they were elected; the former 
office was divided between two, the latter among ten persons; 
and, as both in their private and public interest they were 
adverse to each other, their mutual conflicts contributed, for 
the most part, to strengthen rather than to destroy the balance 
of the constitution. But when the consular and tribunitian 
powers were united, when they were vested for life in a single 
person, when the general of the army was, at the same time, 
the minister of the senate and the representative of the Roman 
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people, it was impossible to resist the exercise, nor was it 
easy to define the limits, of his imperial prerogative. 

To these accumulated honours the policy of Augustus soon 
added the splendid as well as important dignities of supreme 
pontiff and of censor. By the former he acquired the manage¬ 
ment of the religion, and by the latter a legal inspection over 
the manners and fortunes of the Roman people. If so many 
distinct and independent powers did not exactly unite witli 
each other, the complaisance of &e senate was prepared to 
supply every deficiency by the most ample and extraordinary 
concessions. The emperors, as the first ministers of the re¬ 
public, were exempted from the obligation and penalty of 
many inconvenient laws: they were authorised to convoke 
the senate, to make several motions in the same day, to recom¬ 
mend candidates for the honours of the state, to enlarge the ; 
bounds of the city, to employ the revenue at their discretion, i 

to declare peace and war, to ratify treaties; and by a most i 

comprehensive clause, they were empowered to execute what- | 
soever they should judge advantageous to the empire, and | 
agreeable to the majesty of things private or public, human | 
or divine. 

When all the various powers of executive government were 
committed to the Imperial magistrate, tht ordinary ma^stratcs 
of the commonwealth languished in obscurity, without vigour, 
and almost without business. The names and forms of the 
ancient administration were preserved by Augustus with the 
most anxious care. The usual number of consuls, praetors, and 
tribunes were annually invested with their respective ensigns 
of office, and continued to discharge some of their least 
important functions. Those honours stfll attracted the vain 
ambition of the Romans; and the emperors themselves, thougli 
invested for life with the powers of the consulship, ifeequent- 
ly aspired to the title of that annual dignity, which they con¬ 
descended to share with the most illustrious of their fellow- ; 
citizens. In the election of these magistrates, the people, during 
the reign of Augustus, were permitted to expose all the incon- , 
veniences of a wild democracy. That artful prince, instead of m 
discovering the least symptom of impatience, humbly solicited ■ 
their suffrages for himself or his friends, and scrupulously 1 
practised all the duties of an ordinary candidate. But we may | 
venture to ascribe to his councils the first measure of the sue- 1 
ceeding reign, by which the elections were transferred to the j 
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senate. The assemblies of the people were for ever abolished, 
and the emperors were delivered from a dangerous multitude, 
who, without restoring liberty, might have disturbed, and 
perhaps endangered, the established government. 

By declaring themselves the protectors of the people, Marius 
and Csesar had subverted the constitution of their country. 
But as soon as the senate had been humbled and disarmed, 
such an assembly, consisting of five or six hundred persons, 
was found a much more tractable and useful instrument of 
dominion. It was on the dignity of the senate that Augustus 
and his successors founded their new empire; and they affected, 
on every occasion, to adopt the language and principles of 
Patricians. In the administration of their own powers they 
frequently consulted the great national council, and seemed 
to refer to its decision the most important concerns of peace 
and war. Rome, Italy, and the internal provinces, were 
subject to the immediate jurisdiction of the senate. With 
regard to civil objects, it was the supreme court of ap¬ 
peal; with regard to criminal matters, a tribunal, con¬ 
stituted for the trial of all offences that were committed by 
men in any public station, or that afiected the peace and 
majesty of the Roman people. The exercise of the judicial 
power became the most frequent and serious occupation of 
the senate; and the important causes that were pleaded before 
them afforded a last refuge to the spirit of ancient eloquence. 
As a council of state, and as a court of justice, the senate 
possessed very considerable prerogatives; but in its legislative 
capacity, in which it was supposed virtually to represent the 
people, the rights of sovereignty were acknowledged to reside. 
in that assembly. Every power was derived from their 
authority, every law was ratified by their sanction, Their reg¬ 
ular meetings were held on three stated days in every month, 
the Calends, the Nones, and the Ides, The debates were con¬ 
ducted with decent freedom; and the emperors themselves, 
who gloried in the name of senators, sat, voted, and divided 
with their equals. 

GENERAL roEA OF THE IMPERIAL SYSTEM 

To resume, in a few words, the system of the Imperial 
government; as it was instituted by .Augustus, and maintained 
by those princes who understood their own interest and that 
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of the people, it may be defined an absolute monarchy dis¬ 
guised by the forms of a commonwealth. The masters of the 
Roman world surrounded their throne with darkess, con¬ 
cealed their irresistible strength, and humbly professed them¬ 
selves the accountable ministers of the senate, whose supreme 
decrees they dictated and obeyed. 

The face of the court corresponded with the forms of the 
administration. The emperors, if we except those tyrants 
whose capricious folly violated every law of nature and 
decency, disdained that pomp and ceremony which might 
offend their countrymen, but could add nothing to their real 
power. In all the offices of life they affected to confound them¬ 
selves with their subjects, and maintained with them an 
equal intercourse of visits and entertainments. Their habit, 
their palace, their table, were suited only to theTank of an 
opulent senator. Their family, however numerous or splendid, 
was composed entirely of their domestic slaves and freed- 
men.' Augustus or Trajan would have blushed at employing 
the meanest of the Romans in those menial offices which, in 
the household aud bedchamber of a limited monarch, are so 
eagerly solicited by the proudest nobles of Britain. 

The deification of the emperors is the only instance in 
which they departed from their accustomed prudence and 
modesty. The Asiatic Greeks were the first inventors, the 
successors of Alexander the first objects, of this servile and 
impious mode of adulation. It was easily transferred from the 
kings to the governors of Asia; and the Roman magistrates 
very frequently were adored as provincial deities, with the 
pomp of altars and temples, of festivals and sacrifices. It was 
natural that the emperors should not refuse what the proconsuls 
had accepted; and the divine honours which both the one and 
the other received from the provinces attested rather the des¬ 
potism than the servitude of Rome. But the conquerors soon 
imitated the vanquished nations in the arts of flattery; and 
the imperious spirit of the first Caesar too easily consented 
to assume, during his lifetime, a place among the tutelar deities 
of Rome. The milder temper of his successor declined so 
dangerous an ambition, which was never afterwards revived, 

1A wealc prince will always bo governed by bis domeatios, Tbe power of 
slaves aggravated the shame of tire Romans; and the senate paid court to a 
pilas or a Narcissus. There Is a chanoe Uiat a modem favourite may be a 
genUeman.: 
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except by the madness of Caligula and Domitian. Augustus 
permitted indeed some of the provincial cities to erect temples 
to his honour, on condition that they should associate the 
worship of Rome with that of the sovereign; he tolerated 
private superstition, of which he might be the object; but he 
contented himself with being revered by the senate and the 
people in his human character, and wisely left to his suc¬ 
cessor the care of his public deification. A regular custom was 
introduced, that, on the decease of every emperor who had 
neither lived nor died like a tyrant, the senate by a solemn 
decree should place him in the number of the gods: and the 
ceremonies of his apotheosis were blended with those of his 
funeral This legal, and, as it should seem, injudicious profana¬ 
tion, so abhorrent to our stricter principles, was received with 
a very faint murmur by the easy nature of Polytheism; but it 
was received as an institution, not of religion, but of policy. 
We should disgrace the virtues of the Antonines by comparing 
them with the vices of Hercules or Jupiter. Even the characters 
of Caesar or Augustus were far superior to those of the popular 
deities. But it was the misfortune of the former to live in an 
enlightened age, and their actions were too faithfully recorded 
to admit of such a mixture of fable and mystery as the devo¬ 
tion of the vulgar requires. As soon as their divinity was 
established by law, it sunk into oblivion, without contributing 
either to their own fame or to the dignity of succeeding princes. 

In the consideration of the Imperial government, we have 
frequently mentioned the artful founder under his well-known 
title of Augustus, which was not however conferred upon him 
till the edifice was almost completed. The obscure name of 
Octavianus he derived from a mean family in the little town 
of Africa. It was stained with the blood of the proscription; 
and he was desirous, had it been possible, to erase all memory 
of his former life. The illustrious surname of Caesar he had 
assumed as the adopted son of the dictator; but he had too 
much good sense either to hope to be confounded, or to wish, 
to be compared, with that extraordinary man. It was proposed 
in the senate to dignify their minister with a new appellation; 
and after a very serious discussion, that of Augustus was 
chosen, among several others, as being the most: expressive of 
the character of peace and sanctity which he uniformly affect¬ 
ed. Augustus was therefore a personal, Ccesar a family distinc¬ 
tion. The former should naturally have expired with the prince 
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on whom it was bestowed; and however the latter was diffused 
by adoption and female alliance, Nero was the last, prince 
who could allege any hereditary claim to the honours of the 
Julian line. But, at the time of his death, the practice of a 
century had inseparably connected those appellations with the 
Imperial dignity, and they have been preseived by a long 
succession of emperors—Romans, Greeks, Franks, and Ger¬ 
mans—from the fall of the republic to the present time. A 
distinction was, however, soon introduced. The sacred title of 
Augustus was always reseived for the monarch, whilst the 
name of Ciesar was more freely communicated to his rela¬ 
tions; and, from the reign of Hadrian, at least, was appro¬ 
priated to the second person in the state, who was considered 
as the presumptive heir of the empire. 

The tender respect of Augustus for a free constitution which 
he had destroyed can only be explained by an attentive con¬ 
sideration of the character of that subtle tyrant. A cool head, 
an unfeeling heart, and a cowardly disposition, prompted hira 
at the age of nineteen to assume the mask of hypocrisy, which 
he never afterwards laid aside. With the same hand, and 
probably with the same temper, he signed the proscription of 
Cicero and the pardon of Cinna. His virtues, and even his 
vices, were articial; and according to the various dictates of 
his interest, he was at first the enemy, and at last the father, 
of the Roman world,‘ When he framed the artful system of 
the Imperial authority, his moderation was inspired by his 
fears. He wished to deceive the people by an image of civil 
liberty, and the armies by an image of civil government. 

I. The death of Caesar was ever before his eyes. He had 


lavished wealth and honours on his adherents; but the most 
favoured friends of his uncle were in the number of the con¬ 
spirators. The fidelity of the legions might defend his author¬ 
ity against open rebellion; but their vigilance cojild"<|ot secure 
his person from the dagger, of a detetlnhied''republican; and 
the Romans, the memory. ql'iBrutus, would ap¬ 

plaud the imitaSi of his.virtue. Cffi'sar had provoked his fate 
as much by the ostentation qf-his pow.er.as-by'his power itself. 
The consul ormight have reigned in,p^ace. The 


dffisais, his colour chonged 
i'atirst; then red, afterwards blacjj.rbe at last. 
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title of king had amed the Romans against his life. Augustus 
was sensible that mankind is governed by names; nor was he 
deceived in his expectation that the senate and people would 
submit to slavery, provided they were respectfully assured that 
they stOl enjoyed their ancient freedom. A feeble senate and 
enervated people cheerfully acquiesced in the pleasing illu¬ 
sion, as long as it was supported by the virtue, or by even the 
prudence, of the successors of Augustus. It was a motive of 
self-preservation, not a principle of liberty, that animated the 
conspirators against CaUgula, Nero, and Domitian. They at¬ 
tacked the person of the tyrant without aiming their blow at 


the authority of the emperor. 

There appears, indeed, one memorable occasion, in which 
the senate, after seventy years of patience, made an ineffectual 
attempt to reassume its long-forgotten rights. When the throne 
was vacant by the murder of Caligula, the consuls convoked 
that assembly in the Capitol, condemned the memory of the 
Cajsars, gave the watch-word liberty to the few cohorts who 



faintly adhered to their standard, and during eight-and-forty 
hours acted as the independent chiefs of a free commonwealth. 
But while they deliberated, the praetorian ^guards had resolved. 
The stupid Claudius, brother of Germanicus, was already in 
their camp, invested with the Imperial purple, and prepared to 
support his election by arms. The dream of liberty was at an 
end; and the senate awoke to all the horrors of inevitable 
servimde. Deserted by the people, and threatened by a mili- 
tary force, that feeble assembly was compelled to ratify the 
choice of the prmtorians, and to embrace the benefit of an 
amnesty, which Claudius had the prudence to offer, and the 
generosity to observe. 
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prejudices; enforced the rigour of discipline by the sanction 
of law; and, interposing the majesty of the senate between the 
emperor and the army, boldly claimed their allegiance as the 
first magistrate of the republic. 

During a long period of two hundred and twenty years 
from the establishment of this artful system to the death of 
Commodus, the dangers inherent to a military government 
were, in a great measure, suspended. The soldiers were seldom 
roused to that fatal sense of their own strength, and of the 
weakness of the civil authority, which was, before and after¬ 
wards, productive of such dreadful calamities. Caligula and 
Domitian were assassinated in their palace by their own do¬ 
mestics: the convulsions which agitated Rome on the death of 
the former were confined to the walls of the city. But Nero 
involved the whole empire in his ruin. In the space of eight¬ 
een months four prince.s perished by the sword; and the 
Roman world was shaken by the fury of the contending armies. 
Excepting only this short, though violent, eruption of military 
licence, the two centuries from Augustus to Commodus passed 
away unstained with civil blood, and undisturbed by revolu¬ 
tions. The emperor was elected by the authority of the senate, 
and the consent of the soldiers, The legion,s respected their 
oath of fidelity; and it requires a minute inspection of the 
Roman annals to discover three inconsiderable rebellions, 
which were all suppressed in a few months, and without even 
the hazard of a battle. 

In elective monarchies the vacancy of the throne is a mo¬ 
ment big with danger and mischief. The Roman emperors, 
desirous to spare the legions that interval of suspense, and 
the temptation of an irregular choice, invested their designed 
successor with so large a share of present power, as should 
eiiable him, after their decease, to assume the remainder 
without suffering the empire to perceive the change of masters. 
Thus Augustus, after all his fairer prospects had been .snatched 
from him by untimely deaths, rested his last hopes on Tiberius, 
obtained for his adopted .son the censorial and tribunitian 
powers, and dictated a law by which the future prince was 
invested with an authority equal to his own over the provinces 
and the armies. Thus Vespasian subdued the generous mind of 
his eldest son. fitus was adored by the eastern legions, which, 
under his command, had recently achieved the conquest of 
Judffia. His power was dreaded, and, as his virtues were cloud- 
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ed by the intemperance of youth, his designs were suspected. 
Instead of listening to such unworthy suspicions, the prudent 
monarch associated Titus to the full powers of the Imperial 
dignity; and the grateful son ever approved himself the humble 
and faithful minister of so indulgent a father. 

The good sense of Vespasian engaged him indeed to em¬ 
brace every measure that might confirm his recent and pre¬ 
carious elevation. The military oath, and the fidelity of the 
troops, had been consecrated, by the habits of an hundred 
years, to the name and family of the Cassars; and although 
that family had been continued only by the fictitious rite of 
adoption, the Romans still revered, in the person of Nero, the 
grandson of Germanicus, and the lineal successor of Augustus. 
It was not without reluctance and remorse that the praetorian 
guards had been persuaded to abandon the cause of the tyrant. 
The rapid downfall of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, taught the 
armies to consider the emperors as the creatures of their will, 
and the instruments of their licence. The birth of Vespasian 
was mean: his grandfather had been a private soldier, his 
father a petty ofiScer of the revenue, his own merit had raised 
him, in an advanced age, to the empire; but his merit was 
rather useful than shining, and his virtues were disgraced by 
a strict and even sordid parsimony. Such a prince consulted 
his true interest by the association of a son whose more splen¬ 
did and amiable character might turn the public attention from 
the obscure origin to the future glories of the Flavian house. 
Under the mild administration of Titus, the Roman world 
enjoyed a transient fehcity, and his beloved memory served 
to protect, above fifteen years, the vices of his brother Domi- 
tian. 

Nerva had scarcely accepted the purple from the assassins 
of Domitian before he discovered that his feeble age was un¬ 
able to stem the torrent of public disorders which had multi¬ 
plied under the long tyranny of his predecessor. His mild 
but the degenerate 
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tigued with the disgustful relation of Nero’s crimes and follies, 
we are reduced to collect the actions of Trajan from the glim¬ 
merings of an abridgment, or the doubtful light of a panegyric, 
There remains, however, one panegyric far removed beyond 
the suspicion of flattery. Above two hundred and fifty years 
after the death of Irajan, the senate, in pouring out the cus¬ 
tomary acclamations on the accession of a new emperor, 
wished that he might surpass the felicity of Augustus and the 
virtue of Trajan. 

We may readily believe that the father of his country hesi¬ 
tated whether he ought to intrust the various and doubtful 
character of his kinsman Hadrian with sovereign power. In his 
last moments, the arts of the empress Plotina either fixed the 
irresolution of Trajan, or boldly supposed a fictitious adoption; 
the truth of which could not be safely disputed, and Hadrian 
was peaceably acknowledged as his lawful successor. Under 
his reign, as has been already mentioned, the empire flour¬ 
ished in peace and prosperity. He encouraged the arts, re¬ 
formed the laws, asserted military discipline, and vi.sited all 
his provinces in person. His vast and active genius was equally 
suited to the most enlarged views and the minute details of 
civil policy. But the ruling passions of his soul were curiosity 
and vanity. As they prevailed, and as they were attracted by 
different objects, Hadrian was, by turns, an excellent prince, 
a ridiculous sophist, and a jealous tyrant. The general tenor 
of his conduct deserved praise for its equity and moderation. 
Yet in the first days of his reign he put to death four consular 
senators, his pwsonal enemies, and men who had been judged 
worthy of empire; and the tediousness of a painful illness ren¬ 
dered him, at last, peevish and cruel. The senate doubted 
whether they should pronounce liim a god or a tyrant; and the 
honours decreed to his memory were granted to the prayers 
of the pious Antoninus. 

Tile caprice of Hadrian influenced his choice of a successor. 
After revolving in his mind several men of distinguished 
merit, whom he esteemed and hated, he adopted Blius Verus, 
a gay and voluptuous nobleman, recommended by uncommon 
beauty to the lover of Antinoua. But whilst Hadrian was de- 
lighting himself with his own applause, and the acclamations 
of the soldiers, whose consent had been secured by an im¬ 
mense donative, the new Caesar was ravished from his em¬ 
braces by an untimely death. He left only one son. Hadrian 
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commended the boy to the gratitude of the Antonines. He was 
adopted by Pius; and, on the accession of Marcus, was in¬ 
vested with an equal share of sovereign power. Among the 
many vices of this younger Veras, he possessed one virtue- 
a dutiful reverence for his wiser colleague, to whom he willing¬ 
ly abandoned the ruder cares of empire. The philosophic 
emperor dissembled his follies, lamented his early death, and 
cast a decent veil over his memory. 

As soon as Hadrian’s passion was either gratified or disap¬ 
pointed, he resolved to deserve the thanks of posterity by 
placmg the most exalted merit on the Roman throne. His 
discerning eye easily discovered a senator about fifty years 
of age, blameless in all the offices of life; and a youth of about 
seventeen, whose riper years opened the fair prospect of every 

Tu y successor 

ot Hadrian, on condition, however, that he himself should 
imediately adopt the younger. The two Antonines (for it is 
of them that we are now speaking) governed the Roman 
world forty-two years with the same invariable spirit of wis¬ 
dom and virtue. Although Pius had two sons, he preferred 
the welfare of Rome to the interest of his family, gave his 
daughter Faustina in marriage to young Marcus, obtained 
trom the senate the tribunitian and proconsular powers, and 
mth> moble disdain, or rather ignorance of jealousy, asso- 
ciated him to all the labours of government. Marcus, on the 
other hand, revered the character of his benefactor, loved him 
as a parent, obeyed him as his sovereign, and, after he was 
no more, regulated his own administration by the example 
and maxims of his predecessor. Their united reigns are pL- 
sibly the only period of history in which the happiness of a 
gr^t people was the sole object of government. 
Titus^toninus Pius has been justly denominated a second 

characteristic of both prince.. But the «on 
Of the latter opened a much larger field for the exercise of 
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man. The native rimplicity of his virtue was a stranger to 
vanity or affectation. He enjoyed with moderation the con¬ 
veniences of his fortune and the innocent pleasures of society; 
and the benevolence of his soul displayed itself in a cheerfu! 
serenity of temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of a severer 
and more laborious kind. It was the well-earned harvest of 
many a learned conference, of many a patient lecture, and 
many a midnight lucubration. At the age of twelve years he 
embraced the rigid system of the Stoics, which taught him to 
submit his^ body to his mind, his passions to his reason; to 
consider virtue as the only good, vice as the only evil, all 
things external as things indifferent. His Meditations, com¬ 
posed in the tumult of a camp, are still extant; and he even 
condescended to give lessons of philosophy, in a more public 
manner than was perhaps consistent with the modesty of 
a sage or the dignity of an emperor. But his life was the 
noblest commentary on the precepts of Zeno, He was severe 
to himself, indulgent to the imperfection of others, just and 
beneficent to all mankind. He regretted that Avidius Cassius, 
who excited a rebellion in Syria, had disappointed him, by a 
voluntary death, of the pleasure of converting an enemy into 
a friend; and he justified the sincerity of that sentiment, by 
moderating the zeal of the senate against the adherents of the 
traitor. War he detested, as the disgrace and calamity of hu¬ 
man nature, but when the necessity of a just defence called 
upon him to take up arms, he readily exposed his person to 
eight winter campaigns on the frozen banks of the Danube, 
the severity of which was at last fatal to the weakness of his 
constitution. His memory was revered by a grateful posterity, 
and, above a century after his death, many persons preserved 
the image of Marcus Antoninus among those of their house¬ 
hold gods. 

*■ ' * . * ' 
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4. 

THE REIGN OF COMMODUS 

The mildness of Marcus, which the rigid discipline of the 
Stoics was unable to eradicate, formed, at the same time, the 
most amiable, and the only defective, part of Ms character. 
His excellent understanding was often deceived by the unsus¬ 
pecting goodness of his heart. Artful men, who study the pas¬ 
sions of princes and conceal their own, approached his person 
m the disguise of philosophic sanctity, and acquired riches and 
honours by affecting to despise them. His excessive indulgence 
to his brother, his wife, and his son, exceeded the bounds of 
private virtue, and became a public injury by the example 
; and consequences of their vices. 

Faustina, the daughter of Pius and the wife of Marcus, has 
been as much celebrated for her gallantries as for her beauty. 
The grave simplicity of the philosopher was ill calculated to 
engage her wanton levity, or to fix that unbounded passion 
for variety which often discovered personal merit M k 
“ of manhmd. The Cupid of the ancients in g^ 
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gentle, and of such a wonderful .simplicity of manners^ The 
obsequious senate, at his earnest request, declared her a god¬ 
dess. She was represented in her temples, with the attributes of 
Juno, Venus, and Ceres; and it was decreed that, on the day 
of their nuptials, the youth of either sex should pay their vows 
before the altar of their chaste patroness, 

The monstrous vices of the .son have cast a .shade on the 
purity of the lather’s virtues, It has been objected to Marcus, 
that he sacrificed the happiness of million.s to a fond partiality 
for a worthless boy; and that he chose a .successor in his own 
family rather than in the republic. Nothing, however, was 
neglected by the anxious father, and by the men of virtue and 
learning whom he summoned to hi.s assistance, to expand the 
narrow mind of young Comniodus, to correct his growing 
vices, and to render him worthy of the throne for which he 
was designed. But the power of instruction is seldom of much 
efficacy, except in those happy disposition,s where it is almost 
superiluous. The di,stastefiil le.sson of a grave philosopher was, 
in a moment, obliterated by the whisper of a profligate favour¬ 
ite; and Marcus himself blasted the fruits of this laboured 
education, by admitting his son, at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen, to a full participation of the Imperial power. He lived 
but four years afterwards: but he lived long enough to repent 
a rash measure, which raised the impetuous youth above the 
restraint of reason and authority. 

Most of the crimes which dl,sturb the internal peace of 
society are produced by the restraints which the necessary, 
but unequal, laws of property have imposed on the appetites 
of mankind, by confining to a few the possession of those 
objects that are coveted by many. Of all our passions and ap¬ 
petites, the love of power i,s of the most imperious and un¬ 
sociable nature, since the pride of one man requires the sub¬ 
mission of the multitude. In the tumult of civil discord the 
laws of society lose their force, and their place is seldom sup¬ 
plied by those of humanity. The ardour of contention, the 
pride of victory, the despair of success, the memory of past 
injuries, and the fear of future dangers, all contribute to in- 
fog and to silence the voice of pity. From such 
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motives almost every page of history has been stained with 
civil blood; but these motives will not account for the un¬ 
provoked cruelties of Commodus, who had nothing to wish, 
and everything to enjoy. The beloved son of Marcus succeeded 
to his father, amidst the acclamations of the senate and armies; 
and when he ascended the throne, the happy youth saw round 
him neither competitor to remove, nor enemies to punish. In 
this calm elevated station it was surely natural that he should 
prefer the love of mankind to their detestation, the mild glories 
of his five predecessors to the ignominious fate of Nero and 
Domitian. 

Yet Commodus was not, as he has been represented, a tiger 
born with an insatiate thirst of human blood, and capable, 
from his infancy, of the most inhuman actions. Nature had 
formed him of a weak, rather than a wicked disposition. His 
simplicity and timidity rendered him the slave of his attend¬ 
ants, who gradually corrupted his mind. His cruelty, which 



at first obeyed the dictates of others, degenerated into habit, 
and at length became the ruling passion of his soul. 

Upon the death of his father, Commodus found himself 
embarrassed with the command of a great army, and the 
conduct of a difficult war against the Quadi and Marcomanni. 
The servile and profligate youths whom Marcus had banished 
soon regained their station and influence about the new em¬ 
peror. They exagprated the hardships and dangers of a 
campaign in the wild countries beyond the Danube; and they 
assured the indolent prince that the terror of his name and 
the arms of his lieutenants would be sufficient to complete the 
conquest of the dismayed barbarians, or to impose such 
conditions as were more advantageous than any conquest. By 
a dexterous application to his sensual appetites, they compared 
tte toquiUity, the splendour, the refined pleasures of Rome, 
with the tumult of a Pannonian camp, which afforded neither 
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his country; and his dissolute course of amusements was 
faintly^ condemned in a prince of nineteen years of age. 

During the three first years of his reign, the forms, and 
even the spirit, of the old administration were maintained by 
those faithful counsellors to whom Marcus had recommended 
his son, and for whose wisdom and integrity Commodus still 
entertained a reluctant esteem. The young prince and his prof¬ 
ligate favourites revelled iu all the licence of sovereign power; 
but his hands were yet unstained with blood; and he had even 
displayed a generosity of sentiment, which might perhaps have 
ripened into solid virtue. A fatal incident decided his fluctuat¬ 
ing character. 

One evening, as the emperor was returning to the palace 
throu^ a dark and narrow portico in the amphitheatre, an 
assassin, who waited his passage, rushed upon him with a 
drawn sword, loudly exclaiming “The senate sends you thk" 
The menace prevented the deed; the assassin was seized by 
the guards, and immediately revealed the authors of the con¬ 
spiracy. It had been formed, not in the state, but within the 
walls of the palace. Lucilla, the emperor’s sister, and widow 
of Lucius Venis, impatient of the second rank, and jealous 
of the reigning empress, had armed the murderer against her 
brother’s life. She had not ventured to communicate the black 
desi^ to her second husband, Claudius Pompeianus, a senator 
of distinguished merit and unshaken loyalty; but among the 
crowd of her lovers (for she imitated the manners of Faustina) 
she found men of desperate fortunes and wild ambition, who 
were prepared to serve her more violent, as well as her tender 
passions. The conspirators experienced the rigour of justice, 
and the abandoned princess was punished, first with exile, and 
afterwards with death. 

But the words of the assassin sunk deep Into the mind of 
Commodus, and left an indelible impression of fear and hatred 
against the whole body of the senate. TIhose whom he had 
dreaded as importunate ministers, he now suspected as secret 
enemies. The Delators, a race of men discouraged, and almost 
extinguished, under the former reigns, again became formida¬ 
ble as soon as they discovered that the emperor was desirous 
of finding disaffection and treason in the senate. That assem¬ 
bly, whom Marcus had ever considered as the great council 
of the nation, was composed of the most distinguished of the 
Romans; and distinction of every kind soon became criminal. 
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The possession of wealth stimulated the diligence of the in¬ 
formers; rigid virtue implied a tacit censure of the irregulari¬ 
ties of Commodus; important services implied a dangerous 
superiority of merit; and the friendship of the father always 
insured the aversion of the son. Suspicion was equivalent to 
proof; trial to condemnation. The execution of a considerable 
senator was attended with the death of all who might lament 
or revenge his fate; and when Commodus had once tasted 
human blood, he became incapable of pity or remorse. 

Of these innocent victims of tyranny, none died more la¬ 
mented than the two brothers of the Quintilian family, Maxi¬ 
mus and Condianus, whose fraternal love has saved their 
names from oblivion, and endeared their memory to posterity. 
Their studies and their oceupations, their pursuits and their 



pleasures, were still the same. In the enjoyment of a great 
estatCi they never admitted the idea of a separate interest: 
some fragments are now extant of a treatise which they com¬ 
posed in common; and in every action of life it was observed 
that their two bodies were animated by one soul. The An- 
tonines, who valued their virtues, and delighted in their union, 
raised them in the same year to the consulship; and Marcus 
afterwards intrusted to their joint care the civil administration 
of Greece, and a great military command, in which they ob¬ 
tained a signal victory over the Germans. The kind cruelty of 
Commodus united them in death. 

The tyrant’s rage, after having shed the noblest blood of 
the senate, at length recoiled on the principal instrument of 
his cruelty. Whilst Commodus was immersed in blood and 
luxury, he devolved the detail of the public business on Peren- 
nis; a servile and ambitious minister, who had obtained his 
post by the murder of his predecessor, but who possessed a 
considerable share of vigour and ability. By acts of extortion, 
Md the forfeited estates of the nobles sacrificed to his avarice, 
he had accumulated an immense treasure. The Prsetorian 
guards were under his immediate command; and his son, who 
mredy discovered a military genius, was at the head of the 
Dlyrian legions. Perennis aspired to the empire; or what, in 
the eyes of Commodus, amounted to the same crime, he was 
capable of aspiring to it, had he not been prevented, surprised, 
^d put to death. The fall of a minister is a very trifling 
incident m the general history of the empire; but it was. has¬ 
tened by an extraordinary circumstance, which proved how 
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much the nerves of discipline were already relaxed. The legions 
of Britain, discontented with the administration of Perennis, 
formed a deputation of fifteen himdred select men, with in¬ 
structions to march to Rome, and lay their complaints before 
the emperor. These military petitioners, by their own de¬ 
termined behaviour, by inflaming the divisions of the guards, 
by exaggerating the strength of the British array, and by 
alarming the fears of Commodus, exacted and obtained the 
minister’s death, as the only redress of tlieir grievances. This 
presumption of a distant army, and their discovery of the 
weakness of government, was a sure presage of the most 
dreadful convulsions. 

The negligence of the public administration was betrayed 
soon afterwards by a new disorder, which arose from the 
smallest beginnings. A spirit of desertion began to prevail 
among the troops, and the deserters, instead of seeking their 
safety in flight or concealment, infested the highways. Ma- 
ternus, a private soldier, of a daring boldness above his station, 
collected these bands of robbers into a little amy, set open 
the prisons, invited the slaves to assert their freedom, and 
plundered with impunity the rich and defenceless cities of 
Gaul and Spain. The governors of the provinces, who had 
long been the spectators, and perhaps the partners, of dep¬ 
redations, were at length roused from their supine indolence 
by the threatening commands of the emperor. Materaus found 
that he was encompassed, and foresaw that he must he over¬ 
powered. A great effort of despair was his last resource. He 
ordered his Mowers to disperse, to pass the Alps in small 
parties and various disguises, and to assemble at Rome during 
the licentious tumult of the festival of Cybele. To murder 
Commodus, and to ascend the vacant throne, was the ambition 
of no vulgar robber. His measures were so ably concerted 
that his concealed troops already filled the streets of Rome. 
The envy of an accomplice discovered and mined this singu¬ 
lar enterprise in the moment when it was lipe for execution. 

Suspicious princes often promote the last of mankind, from 
a vain persuasion that those who have no dependence, except 
on ffieh favour, will have no attachment except to the person 
of their benefactor. Oleander, the successor of Perennis, was 
a Pluygian by birth; of a nation over whose stubborn but 
servile temper blows only could prevail. He had been sent 
from his native country to Rome, in the capacity of a slave. 
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As a slave he entered the imperial palace, rendered himself 
Useful to his mate’s passions, and rapidly ascended to the 
uiost exalted station which a subject could enjoy. His influ¬ 
ence over the mind of Commodus was much greater than that 
his predecessor; for Oleander was devoid of any ability or 
^rtue which could inspire the emperor with envy or distrust 
Avarice was the reigning passion of his soul, and the great 
principle of his administration. The rank of consul, of patri¬ 
cian, of senator, was exposed to pubhc sale; and it would 
nave been considered as disaffection if any one had refused 
to purchase these_ empty and disgraceful honours with the 
greatest part of his fortune. In the lucrative provincial em- 
Ployments the minister shared with the governor the spofls of 
me people. The execution of the laws was venal and arbitrary. 
.A wealthy criminal might obtain not only the reversal of the 
sentence by which he was justly condemned, but might Uke- 
,^ise mflict whatever punishment he pleased on the accuser, 
ttie witnesses, and the judge. 

By these means Oleander, in the space of three years, had 
accumulated more wealth than had ever yet been possessed 
y any freedman. Commodus was perfectly satisfied with the 
ma^ificent presents which the artful courtier laid at his feet 
m the most seasonable moments. To divert the public envy, 
t^leander, under the emperor’s name, erected baths, porticos, 
and p aces of exercise, for the use of the people. He flattered 
Inmseff that the Romans, dazzled and amused by this appar- 
ent liberahty, would be less affected by the bloody scenes 
tuch were daily exhibited; that they would forget the death 
P Jiyrrhus, a senator to whose superior merit the late em¬ 
peror had granted one of his daughters; and that they would 
forgtve^the execution of Arrius Antoninus, the last represent- 
^tive of the name and virtues of the Antonines. The former, 

^ ^tb more_mtegnty than prudence, had attempted to disclose 
brother-m-law the true character of Oleander. An equi¬ 
table sentence pronounced by the latter, when proconsul of 
^la, against worthless creature of the favourite, proved 

^ assumed the appearance of a 
ryurn to virtue. He repealed the most odious of his acts, load¬ 
ed tL^ memory with the public execration, and ascribed to the 
pernicious counsels of that wicked minister all the errors pf 
'ius inexperienced youth. But his repentance lasted only thirty 
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days; and, under Cleander’s tyranny, the administration of 
Perennis was often regretted. 

Pestilence and famine contributed to fill up the measure of 
the calamities of Rome. The first could be only imputed to 
the just indignation of the gods; but a monopoly of corn, 
supported by the riches and power of the minister, was con¬ 
sidered as the unmediate cause of the second. The popular dis¬ 
content, after it had long circulated in whispers, broke out in 
the assembled circus. The people quitted their favouiite amuse¬ 
ments for the more delicious pleasure of revenge, rushed in 
crowds towards a palace in the suburbs, one of the emperor’s 
retirements, and demanded, with angry clamours, the head 
of the public enemy. Cleander, who commanded the Prffitoriau 
guards, ordered a body of cavalry to sally forth and disperse 
the seditious multitude. Hie multitude fled with precipitation 
towards the city; several were slain, and many more were 
trampled to death; but when the cavalry entered the streets 
their pursuit was checked by a shower of stones and darts from 
the roofs and windows of the houses. The footguards, who had 
been long jealous of the prerogatives and insolence of the 
Prietorian cavalry, embraced the party of the people. The 
tumult became a replar engagement, and threatened a gen¬ 
eral massacre. The Praetorians at length gave way, oppressed 
with numbers; and the tide of popular fury returned with 
redoubled violence against the gates of the palace, where Corn- 
modus lay dissolved in luxury, and alone unconscious of the 
civil war. It was death to approach his person with the un- 
welcome news. He would have perished in this supine security, 
had not two women, his eldest sister Fadilla, and Maicia the 
most favoured of his concubines, ventured to break into his 
presence. Bathed in tears, and with dishevelled hair, they 
threw themselves at his feet, and, with all the pressing elo¬ 
quence of fear, discovered to the affrighted emperor the 
crimes of the minister, the rage of the people, and the im¬ 
pending ruin which in a few minutes would burst over his 
palace and person. Commodus started from his dream of 
pleasure, and commanded that the head of Cleander should 
be thrown out to the people. The desired spectacle instantly 
appeased the tumult; and the son of Marcus might even yet 
have regained the affection and confidence of his subjects. 

But every sentiment of virtue and humanity was extinct in 
the mind of Commodus. Whilst he thus abandoned the reins 
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of empire to these unworthy favourites, he valued nothing in 
sovereign power except the unbounded licence of indulging 
his sensual appetites. His hours were spent in a seraglio of i 
three hundred beautiful women and as many boys, of every | 
rank and of every province; and, wherever the arts of seduc- 1 
tion proved ineffectual, the brutal lover had recourse to vio- I 
lence. The ancient historians have expatiated on these aban- i 
doned scenes of prostitution, which scorned every restraint i 
of nature or modesty; but it would not be easy to translate I 

their too faithful descriptions into the decency of modem ! 

language. The intervals of lust were fiUed up with the basest j 
amusements. The influence of a polite age and the labour of j 

an attentive education had never been able to infuse into his i 

rude and brutish mind the least tincture of learning; and he ! 

was the fli-st of the Roman emperors totally devoid of taste for ! 

the pleasures of the understanding. Nero himself excelled, or | 

affected to excel, in the elegant arts of music and poetry; nor j 

should we despise his pursuits, had he not converted the pleas- ! 

ing relaxation of a leisure hour into the serious business and | 

ambition of his life. But Commodus, from his earliest infancy, I 

discovered an aversion to whatever was rational or liberal, ' 

and a fond attachment to the amusements of the populace— ' 

the sports of the circus and amphitheatre, the combats of ' 

Radiators, and the hunting of wild beasts. The masters in every i 

branch of learning, whom Marcus provided for his son, were 

heard with inattention and disgust; whilst the Moors and | 
Parthians, who taught him to dart the javelin and to shoot I 
with the bow, found a disciple who delighted in his applica- j 
tion, and soon equalled the most skilful of his instructors in j 
the steadiness of the eye and the dexterity of the hand. 

The_ servile crowd, whose fortune depended on their mas¬ 
ters vices, applauded these ignoble pursuits. The perfidious 
voice of flattery reminded him that, by exploits of the same 
nature, by the defeat of the Nemman lion, and the slaughter of 
the wild boar of Erymanthus, the Grecian Hercules had ac- 
quired a place among the gods, and an immortal memory 
among men. They only forgot to observe that, in the first ages 
of society, when the fiercer animals often dispute with man 
the possession of an unsettled country, a successful war 
against those savages is one of the most innocent and beneficial 
abours of heroism. In the civilised state of the Roman empire 
the wild beasts had long since retired from the face of man 
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Md the neighbourhood of populous cities. To surprise them 
in their solitary haunts, and to transport them to Rome, that 
they might be slain in pomp by the hand of an emperor, was 
an enterprise equally ridiculous for the prince and oppressive 
for the people.^ Ignorant of these distinctions, Commodus 
eagerly embraced the glorious resemblance, and styled himself 
(as we still read on his medals) the Roman Hercules. The 
club and the lion’s hide were placed by the side of the throne 
amongst the ensigns of sovereignty; and statues Were erected, 
in Which Commodus was represented in the character and 
with the attributes of the god whose valour and dexterity he 
endeavoured to emulate in the daily course of his ferocious 
amusements. 

Elated with these praises, which gradually extinguished the 
innate sense of shame, Commodus resolved to exhibit before 
the eyes of the Roman people those exercises which till then 
he had decently confined within the walls of his palace and 
to the presence of a few favourites. On the appointed day 
the various motives of flattery, fear, and curiosity attracted to 
the amphitheatre an innumerable multitude of spectators; and 
some degree of applause was deservedly bestowed on the un¬ 
common skill of the imperial performer. Whether he aimed at 
the head or heart of the animal, the wound was alike certain 
and mortal. With arrows, whose point was shaped into the 
form of a crescent, Commodus often intercepted the rapid 
career and cut asunder the long bony neck of the ostrich. A 
panther was let loose; and the archer waited till he had leaped 
upon a trembling malefactor. In the same instant the shaft 
flew, the beast dropped dead, and the man remained unhurt. 
The dens of the amphitheatre disgorged at once a hundred 
lions: a hundred darts from the unerring hand of Commodus 
laid them dead as they ran raging round the Neither 
the huge bulk of the elephant nor the scaly hide of the rhi- ! 
noceros could defend them from his stroke. Ethiopia and 
India yielded their most extraordinary productions; and several 
animals were slain in the amphitheatre which had been seen 

A The African liona, when pressed by hunger, infested the open villages and 
cultivated country; and they infested them vidth impunity. The royal beast 
WHS reserved for lie pleasures of the emperor and the capital; and the un¬ 
fortunate peasant who lolled one of them, though In his own defence, in- 
! curred a very heavy penalty. This extraordinary game-law was mitigated by 
I Honorius, and finally repealed by Justinian. 
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only in the representations of art, or perhaps of fancy.* In aU 
these exhibitions the securest precautions were used to protect 
the person of the Roman Hercules from the desperate spring 
of any savage who might possibly disregard the dignity of the 
emperor and the sanctity of the god. 

But the meanest of the populace were affected with shame 
and indignation when they beheld their sovereign enter the 
lists as a gladiator, and glory in a profession which the laiws 
and manners of the Romans had branded with the justest note 
of infamy. He chose the habit and arms of the Secutor, whose 
combat with the Retiarius formed one of the most lively scenes 


in the bloody sports of the amphitheatre. The Secutor was 
armed with an helmet, sword, and buckler; his naked antag¬ 
onist had only a large net and a trident; with the one he en¬ 
deavoured to entangle, with the other to despatch, his enemy. 


If he missed the first throw he was obliged to fly from the 
pursuit of the Secutor till he had prepared his net for a 
second cast. The emperor fought in this character seven hun¬ 
dred and thirty-five several times. These glorious achievements 
were carefully recorded in the public acts of the empire; and 
that he might omit no circumstance of infamy, he received 
from the common fund of gladiators a stipend so exorbitant 
that it became a new and most ignominious tax upon the 
Roman people. It may be easily supposed that in these en¬ 
gagements the master of the world was always successful: in 
the amphitheatre his victories were not often sanguinary; but 
when he exercised his skill in the school of gladiators, or his 
own palace, his wretched antagonists were frequently hon¬ 
oured with a mortal wound from the hand of Commodus and 
obliged to seal their flattery with their blood. He now dis- 
damed the appellation of Hercules. The name of Paulus, a 
celebrated Swutor, was the only one which delighted his ear. 
It was mscnbed on his colossal statues, and repeated in the 
redoubled acclamations of the mournful and applauding sen- 
ate. Claudius Pompeianus, the virtuous husband of LuciUa, 
was the only senator who asserted the honour of his rank. As 
a a er e per^tted his sons to consult their safely by attend- 
J the a mphillieattc. As a Roman he deelated that Ilia own 


only of the Interior parts of 

revival of letters; and though M, de Bufim fllS the 

-deavoured to describe, 4 has' S v^^^^^ 
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life was in the emperor’s hands, but that he would never be¬ 
hold the son of Marcus prostituting his person and dignity. 
Notwithstanding his manly resolution, Pompeianus escaped 
the resentment of the tyrant, and, with his honour, had the 
good fortune to preserve his life. 

Commodus had now attained the summit of vice and infa¬ 
my. Amidst the acclamations of a flattering court, he was 
unable to disguise from himself that he had deserved the con¬ 
tempt and hatred of every man of sense and virtue in his em¬ 
pire. His ferocious .spirit was irritated by the consciousness 
of that hatred, by the envy of every kind of merit, by the just 
apprehension of danger, and by the habit of slaughter which 
he contracted in his daily amusements, History has preserved 
a long list of consular senators sacrificed to his wanton sus¬ 
picion, which sought out, with peculiar anxiety, those unfor¬ 
tunate persons connected, however remotely, with the family 
of the Antonines, without sparing even tlie ministers of his 
crimes or pleasures. His cruelty proved at last fatal to him¬ 
self. He had shed with impunity the noblest blood of Rome: 
he perished as soon as he was dreaded by his own domestics, 
Marcia, his favourite concubine, Eclectus, his chamberlain, 
and Laitus, his Praetorian prefect, alarmed by the fate of their 
companions and predecessors, resolved to prevent the destruc¬ 
tion which every hour hung over their heads, either from the 
mad caprice of the tyrant, or the sudden indignation of the 
people. Marcia seized the occasion of presenting a draught of 
wine to her lover, after he had fatigued himself with hunting 
some wild beasts, Commodus retired to sleep; but whilst he 
was labouring with the effects of poison and drunkenness, a 
robust youth, by profession a wrestler, entered his chamber, 
and strangled him without resistance, The body was secretly 
conveyed out of the palace, before the least suspicion was 
entertained in the city, or even in the court, of the emperor’s 
death. Such was the fate of the son of Marcus, and so easy 
was it to destroy a hated tyrant, who, by the artificial powers 
of government, had oppressed, during thirteen years, so many ; 
millions of subjects, each of whom was equal to their master 
in personal strength and personal abilities. 

In his account of Commodus Gibbon relies on conservative 
gossip which was outraged by the emperor's behaviour, Com¬ 
modus was non-Roman in outlook and challenged the tradi- 
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tioml ideas of freedom. He began ihe deposition of Rome 
from her central pre-eminence. As Hercules Romanus and the 
Rising Sun he transcended and united the old national cults, 
and he opened the v/ay for the House of Severus. His murder¬ 
ers represented reactionary forces, These conspirators offered 
the principate to Pertinax, an aged and conservative senator. 
After some attempted reforms, Pertinax was murdered by 
the Praetorians, His reign lasted eighty-six days. 



The Growth of Military Autocracy 
and the Influx of Orientalism 


5 . 

THE SALE OF THE EMPIRE BY THE PILETORIANS. 
THE RISE OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 


The power of the sword is more sensibly felt in aa extensive 
monarchy than in a small community. It has been calculated 
by the ablest politicians, that no state, without being soon 
exhausted, can maintain above the hundredth part of its 
members in arms and idleness. But although this relative pro¬ 
portion may be uniform, the influence of the army over the 
rest of the society will vary according to the degree of its 
positive strength. The advantages of military science and 
discipline cannot be exerted, unless a proper number of 
soldiers are united into one body, and actuated by one soul. 
With a handful of men, such an union would be ineffectual; 
with an unwieldy host it would be impracticable; and the 
powers of the machine would be alike destroyed by the ex¬ 
treme minuteness or the excessive weight of its springs. To 
illustrate this observation we need only reflect that there is 
no superiority of natural strength, artificial weapons, or ac¬ 
quired skill, which could enable one man to keep m constant 
subjection one hundred of his fellow-creatures: the tyrant 
of a single town, or a small district, would soon discover that 
an hundred armed followers were a weak defence against ten 
thousand peasants or citizens; but an hundred thousand well- 
disciplined soldiers will command, with despotic sway, ten 
millions of subjects; and a body of ten or Meen thousand 
guards will strike terror into the most numerous populace 
that ever crowded the streets of an immense capital. 

The Praetorian bands, whose licentious fury was the first 
symptom and cause of the decline of the Roman empire, 
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the decline and fall 

last-mentioned number. They derived 

that laws mighuotar tST 

1 1 1 ’. . but that arms alone could maintam, his 

a/ n 1 gradually formed this powerful body 

^ ‘^^nstant readiness to protect his person, to 

j. ‘0 crush the first 

hv ^sl’ellion. He distmguished these favoured troops 

y ouble pay and superior privileges; but, as their formi- 

ca e aspect would at once have alarmed and Irritated the 

Oman people, three cohorts only were stationed in the 

Sn! ’ remainder was dispersed in the adjacent 

Til, • “<1 servitude, 

^ enus ventured on a decisive measure, which for ever 
riveted the fetters of his country. Under the fair pretences of 
r leving Italy from the heavy burden of military quarters, and 
0 m ro ucing a stricter discipline among the guards, he 
assem e them at Rome in a permanent camp, which was 

or l ie With skilful care, and placed on a commanding 
situation. ® 


Such fOTOidable servants are always necessary, but often 
latai, to the throne of despotism. By thus introducing the 
1 riEtonan guards as it were into the palace and the senate, 
c emperors taught them to perceive their own strength, and 
I the weakness of the civH government; to view the vices of 
their masters with familiar contempt, and to lay aside that 
reverential awe which distance only and mystery can preserve 
owards an imaginary power. In the luxurious idleness of an 
opulent city, their pride was nourished by the sense of their 
irresistible weight; nor was it possible to conceal from them 
mat thu person of the sovereign, the authority of the senate, 
he pubkc treasure, and the seat of empire, were all in their 
hands._ To divert the Prmtorian bands from these dangerous 
reflections, the firmest and best-established princes were 
oblipd to mix blandishments with commands, rewards with 
punishments, to flatter their pride, indulge their pleasures, 
connive at their irregularities, and to puichase their precarious 
faith by a liberal donative; which, since the elevation of 
Claudius, was exacted as a legal claim on the accession of 
every new emperor. 

Hie advocates of the guards endeavoured to justify by 
ai'guments the power which they asserted by anns; and to 
raamtain that, according to the purest principles of the con¬ 
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stitution, l/ieir consent was essentially necessary in the ap¬ 
pointment of an emperor. The election of consuls, of generals, 
and of magistrates, however it had been recently usurped by 
the senate, was the ancient and undoubted right of the Roman 
people. But where was the Roman people to be found? Not 
surely amongst the mixed multitude of slaves and strangers 
that filled the streets of Rome; a servile populace, as devoid 
of spirit as destitute of property. The defenders of the state, 
selected from the flower of the Italian youth, and trained in 
the exercise of arms and virtue, were the genuine representa¬ 
tives of the people, and the best entitled to elect the military 
chief of the republic. These assertions, however defective in 
reason, became unanswerable when the fierce Praetorians in¬ 
creased their weight by throwing, like the barbarian conqueror 
of Rome, their swords into the scale. 

The Praetorians had violated the sanctity o-f the throne by 
the atrocious murder of Pertinax; they dishonoured the majesty 
of it by their subsequent conduct. The camp was without a 
leader, for even the prefect Laetus, who had excited the 
tempest, prudently declined the public indignation. Amidst 
the wild disorder, Sulpicianus, the emperor’s father-in-law, 
and governor of the city, who had been sent to the camp on 
the first alarm of mutiny, was endeavouring to calm the fury 
of the multitude, when he was silenced by the clamorous re¬ 
turn of the murderers, bearing on a lance the head of Per- 
tlnax. Though history has accustomed us to observe every 
principle and every passion yielding to the imperious dictates 
of ambition, it is scarcely credible that, in these moments of 
horror, Sulpicianus should have aspired to ascend a throne 
polluted with the recent blood of so near a relation and so 
excellent a prince. He had already begun to use the only 
effectual argument, and to treat for the Imperial dignity; but 
the more prudent of the Praetorians, apprehensive that, in this 
private contract, they should not obtain a just price for so 
valuable a commodity, ran out upon the ramparts, and, with 
a loud voice, proclaimed that the Roman world was to be 
disposed of to the best bidder by public auction. 

This infamous offer, the most insolent excess of military 
licence, diffused an universal grief, shame, and indignation 
throughout the city, It reached at length the ears of Didius 
Julianus, a wealthy senator, who, regardless of the public 
calamities, was indulging himself in the luxury of the table. 
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His wife and his daughter, his freedmen and his parasites, 
easily convinced him that he deserved the throne, and earnestly 
conjured him to embrace so fortunate an opportunity. The 
vain old man hastened to the Praetorian camp, where Sulpici- 
] anus was still in treaty with the guards, and began to bid 

against him from the foot of the rampart. The unworthy 
negotiation was transacted by faithful emissaries, who passed 
* alternately from one candidate to the other, and acquainted 

? ; : each of them with the ofiers of his rival. Sulpicianus had al- 

f ready promised a donative of five thousand drachms (above 

r one hundred and sixty pounds) to each soldier; when Julian, 

i eager for the prize, rose at once to the sum of six thousand 

f two hundred and fifty drachms, or upwards of two hundred 

pounds sterling. The gates of the camp were instantly thrown 
j open to the purchaser; he was declared emperor, and received 

i : - an oath of afiegiance from the soldiers, who retained humanity 


enough to stipulate that he should pardon and forget the 
competition of Sulpicianus. 

It was now incumbent on the Praetorians to fulfil the con¬ 
ditions of the sale. They placed their new sovereign, whom 
they served and despised, in the centre of their ranks, sur¬ 
rounded him on every side with their shields, and conducted 
him in close order of battle through the deserted streets of the 
city. The senate was commanded to assemble: and those who 
^ had been the distinguished friends of Pertinax, or the personal 
^ enemies of Julian, found it necessary to affect a more than 
I common share of satisfaction at this happy revolution. After 
; Julian had filled the senate-house with armed soldiers, he ex- 

I patiated on the freedom of bis election, his own eminent 

virtues, and his full assurance of the affections of the senate. 
[■ The obsequious assembly congratulated their own and the 
I public felicity; engaged their allegiance, and conferred on him 
all the several hranches of the Imperial power. From the 
senate Julian was conducted by the same military procession 
to take possession of the palace. The first objects that struck 
his eyes were the abandoned trunk of Pertinax, and the frugal 
entertainment prepared for his supper. The one he viewed 
with indifference; the other with contempt. A magnificent 
feast was prepared by his order, and he amused himself till 
a very late hour with dice and the performances of Pylades, a ' 
celebrated dancer. Yet it was observed that, after the crowd 
of flatterers dispersed, and left him to darkness, solitude, and 
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terrible reflection, he passed a sleepless night; revolving most 
probably in his mind his own rash folly, the fate of his virtuous 
predecessor, and the doubtful and dangerous tenure of an 
empire which had not been acquired by merit, but purchased 
by money. 

He had reason to tremble. On the throne of the world he 
found himself without a friend, and even without an adherent. 
The guards themselves were ashamed of the prince whom 
their avarice had persuaded them to accept; nor was there a 
citizen who did not consider his elevation with horror, as the 
last insult on the Roman name. The nobility, whose con¬ 
spicuous station and ample possessions exacted the strictest 
caution, dissembled their sentiments, and met the affected 
civility of the emperor with smiles of complacency and pro¬ 
fessions of duty. But the people, secure in their numbers and 
obscurity, gave a free vent to their passions. The streets and 
public places of Rome resounded with clamours and impre¬ 
cations. The enraged multitude affronted the person of Julian, 
rejected his liberality, and, conscious of the impotence of their 
own resentment, they called aloud on the legions of the 
frontiers to assert the violated majesty of the Roman empire, 

Septimius Sevems was declared emperor by the legions of 
Pannonia, and crossing the Alps was acknowledged by the 
senate, Julianas was put to death. Severus then defeated rival 
claimants, Pescennius Niger, governor of Syria, and Albinas, 
governor of Britain. 

SEPWMIUS SEVERUS ^ 

The true interest of an absolute monarch generally coincides 
with that of his people. Their numbers, their wealth, their 
order, and their security are the best and only foundations of 
his real greatness; and were he totally devoid of virtue, pru¬ 
dence might supply its place, and would dictate the same rule 
of conduct. Severus considered the Roman empire as his 
property, and had no sooner secured the possession, than he 
bestowed his care on the cultivation and improvement of so 
valuable an acquisition. Salutary laws, executed with in¬ 
flexible firmnesjS, soon corrected most of the abuses with 
which, since the death of Marcus, every part of the govern¬ 
ment had been infected. In the administration of justice, the 
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judgments of the emperor were characterised by attention* I themselves; since, as he justly observes, the officer 

discernment, and impartiality; and, whenever he deviated from i has forfeited the esteem, will never command the obedi- 

the strict line of equity, it was generally in favour of the poor i ence, of his soldiers. Had the emperor pursued the train of 

and oppressed; not so much indeed from any sense of human- | reflection, he would have discovered that the primary cause of 

ity, as from the natural propensity of a despot to humble the J this general corruption might be ascribed, not, indeed to the 

pride of greatness, and to sink all his subjects to the same example, but to the pernicious indulgence, however, of the 
common level of absolute dependence. His expensive taste ■ commander-in-chief. 

for building, magnificent shows, and, above all, a constant ; Tho Prajtorians, who murdered their emperor and sold the 
and liberal distribution of com and provisions, were the surest i empire, had received the just punishment of their treason; 

means of aptivating the affection of the Roman people. The ' necessary, though dangerous, institution of guards, 

misfortunes of civil discord were obliterated. The calm of I was soon restored on a new model by Severus, and increased 

peace and prosperity was once more experienced in the to four times the ancient number. Formerly these troops had 

provinces; and many cities, restored by the munificence of | l>®2n recruited in Italy; and as the adjacent provinces gradual- 

Sevems, assumed the title of his colonies, and attested by I imbibed the softer manners of Rome, the levies were ex- 
public monuments their gratitude and felicity. The fame of the io Macedonia, Noricum, and Spain. In the room of 

Roman arms was revived by that warlike and successful era- ! elegant troops, better adapted to the pomp of courts 

peror, and he boasted, with a just pride, that, having re- i to the uses of war, it was established by Severus, that 

ceived ffie empire oppressed with foreign and domestic wars, i all the legions of the frontiers the soldiers most distin- 

he left it established in profound, universal, and honourable : guished for strength, valour, and fidelity should be occasionally 

draughted, and promoted, as an honour and reward, into the 
Although the wounds of civil war appeared completely I more eligible service of the guards. By this new institutiott the 

healed, its mortal poison still lurked in the vitals of the con- i Italian youth were diverted from the exercise of amis, and 

stitutioE. Severus possessed a considerable share of vigour and f the capital was terrified by the strange aspect and manners of 

ability; but the daring soul of the first Caesar, or the deep ,! a multitude of barbarians. But Severus flattered himself that 

policy of Augustus, were scarcely equal to the task of curbing , the legions would consider these chosen Praetorians as the 

e insolence of the victorious legions, By gratitude, by mis- j, representatives of the whole military order; and that the 

gui e policy, by seeming necessity, Severus was induced to i present aid of fifty thousand men, superior in arms and ap- 

re ax e nerves of discipline. The vanity of his soldiers was | pointments to any force that could be brought into the Add 

_ a ere with the honour of wearing gold rings; their ease was j against them, would for ever crush the hopes of rebellion, 

m ge m the permission of living with their wives in the r and secure the empire to himself and his posterity. 

1 enesso quarters. He increased their pay beyond the example i The command of these favoured and formidable troops 
^ ormer times, and tau^t them to expect, and soon to j soon became the first office of the empire. As the government 

on every public occasion of L degenerated into military despotism, the Prmtorian prefect, 

by success, enervated by luxury, | who in his origin had been a simple captain of the guards, was 

orivileffM th subjects by their dangerous j placed not only at the head of the array, but of the finances, 

nressive t th^ became incapable of military fatigue, op- j and even of the law. In every department of administration 
Their nffir ^ ^ Impatient of a just subordination. i he represented the person, and exercised the authority, of the 

fuse and eir* f^supmority of rank by a more pro- 1 emperor. The first prefect who enjoyed and abused this im- 
kmpntrnc ^ a letter of Severus, ' mense power was Plautianus, the favourite minister of Severus. 

of his ^ exhorting one , His reign lasted above ten years, till the marriage of his 

0 ffi® ^®eessary reformation from the daughter with the eldest son of the emperor, which seemed 
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to assure his fortune, proved the occasion of his ruin.‘ The 
animosities of the palace, by irritating the ambition and alarm¬ 
ing the fears of Plautianus, threatened to produce a revolution, 
and obliged the emperor, who still loved him, to consent with 
reluctance to his death. After the fall of Plautianus, an em¬ 
inent lawyer, the celebrated Papinian, was appointed to 
execute the motley ofBce of Prsetorian prefect 

Till the reign of Severus the virtue, and even the good sense, 
of the emperors had been distinguished by their real or affected 
reverence for the senate, and by a tender regard to the nice 
frame of civil policy instituted by Augustus. But the youth of 
Severus had been trained in the implicit obedience of camps, 
and his riper years spent in the despotism of military com¬ 
mand. His haughty and inflexible spirit could not discover, or 
would not acknowledge, the advantage of preserving an inter¬ 
mediate power, however imaginary, between the emperor and 
the army. He disdained to profess himself the servant of an 
assembly that detested his person and trembled at his frown; 
he issued his commands where his request would have proved 
as effectual; assumed the conduct and style of a sovereign 
and a conqueror, and exercised, without disguise, the whole 
legislative as well as the executive power. 

The victory over the senate was easy and inglorious. Every 
eye and every passion were directed to the supreme magistrate, 
who possessed the arms and treasure of the state; whilst the 
senate, neither elected by the people, nor guarded by military 
force, nor animated by public spirit, rested its declining author¬ 
ity on the frail and crumbling basis of ancient opinion. The 
fine theory of a republic insensibly vanished, and made way 
for the more naturd and substantial feelings of monarchy. As 
the freedom and honours of Rome were successively com¬ 
municated to the provinces, in which the old government had 
been either unknown or was remembered with abhorrence, 
the tradition of republican maxims was gradually obliterated. 
The Greek historians of the age of the Antonines observe, 
with a malicious pleasure, that, although the sovereign of 
Rome, in compliance with an obsolete prejudice, abstained 
from the name of king, he possessed the full measure of regal 
power. In the reign of Severus the senate was filled with 

_ ‘One of his most daring and wanton acts of power was the castration of an 
hun(^ free Romans, some of them mamecl men, and even fathers of families, 
merely that his daughter, on her rnarrlage with the young emperor, might 
be attended by a train of eunuchs worthy of an eastem queen, 
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polished and eloquent slaves from the eastern provinces, who 
justified personal flattery by speculative principles of servi¬ 
tude. These new advocates of prerogative were heard wiffi 
pleasure by the court, and with patience by the people, when 
they inculcated the duty of passive obedience, and descanted 
on the inevitable mischiefs of freedom. The lawyers and the 
historians concurred in teaching that the Imperial authority 
was held, not by the delegated commission, but by the ir¬ 
revocable resignation of the senate; that the emperor was 
freed from the restraint of civU laws, could command, by 
his arbitrary will, the lives and fortunes of his subjects, and 
might dispose of the empire as of his private patrimony. The 
most eminent of the civil lawyers, and particularly Papinian, 
Paulus, and Ulpian, flourished under the house of Severus; 
and the Roman jurisprudence, having closely united itself with 
the system of monarchy, was supposed to have attained its 
full maturity and perfection. 

The contemporaries of Severus, in the enjoyment of the 
peace and glory of his reign, forgave the cruelties by which 
it had been introduced. Posterity, who experienced the fatal 
effects of his maxims and example, justly considered him as 
the principal author of the decline of the Roman empire. 
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THE DYNASTY OF SEVERUS. CARACALLA AND GETA; 
ELAGABALUS; ALEXANDER SEVERUS. THE GROWTH 
OF FEMININE INFLUENCE AT COURT 


The ASCENT to greatness, however steep and dangerous, may 
entertain an active spirit with the consciousness and exercise 
of its own powers; but the possession of a throne could never 
yet afford a lasting satisfaction to an ambitious mind. This 
melancholy tmth was felt and acknowledged by Sevems. 
Fortune and merit had, from an humble station, elevated him 
to the first place among mankind. “He had been all things,” 
as he said himself, “and all was of little value.” Distracted with 
the care, not of acquiring, but of preserving an empire, op¬ 
pressed with age and infirmities, careless of fame, and satiated 
with power, all his prospects of life were closed. The desire of 
perpetuating the greatness of his family was the only remain¬ 
ing wish of his ambition and paternal tenderness. 

Like most of the Africans, Sevems was passionately ad¬ 
dicted to the vam studies of magic and divination, deeply 
versed in the interpretation of dreams and omens, and per¬ 
fectly acquainted with the science of judicial astrology; which, 
in almost every age except the present, has maintained its 
domnion over the mind of man. He had lost his first wife 
whilst he was governor of the Lyonnese Gaiil. In the choice of 
a second he sought only to connect himself with some favour¬ 
ite of fortune; and as soon as he had discovered that' a young 
lady nf Emesa in Syria had a royal nativity, he solicited and 
obtained her hand, Julia Domna (for that Was her name) 
deserved all that the stars could promise her. She possessed, 
even in an advanced age, the attractions of beauty, and united 
to a lively imagination a firmness of mind and strength of 
judgment seldom bestowed on her sex. Her amiable qualities 
never made any deep impression on the dark and jealous 
temper of her husband; but, in her son’s reign, she adminis- 
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tered the principal affairs of the empire with a pradence that 
supported his authority, and with a moderation that some¬ 
times corrected his wild extravagancies. Julia applied herself 
to letters and philosophy with some success and with the 
most splendid reputation. She was the patroness of every art, 
and the friend of every man of genius. The grateful flattery of 
the learned has celebrated her virtues; but, if we may credit 
the scandal of ancient history, chastity was very far from 
being the most conspicuous virtue of the empress Julia. 

Two sons, CaracMla and Geta, were the fruit of this mar¬ 
riage, and the destined heirs of the empire. The fond hopes 
of the father, and of the Roman world, were soon disappointed 
by these vain youths, who displayed the indolent security of 
hereditary princes, and a presumption that fortune would 
supply the place of merit and application. Without any 
emulation of virtue or talents, they discovered, almost from 
their infancy, a fixed and implacable antipathy for each ofher. 

Their aversion, confirmed by years, and fomented by the 
arts of their interested favourites, broke out in childish, and 
gradually in more serious, competitions; and at length divided 
the theatre, the circus, and the court into two factions, actuated 
by the hopes and fears of their respective leaders. The pru¬ 
dent emperor endeavoured, by every expedient of advice and 
authority, to allay this growing animosity. The unhappy dis¬ 
cord of his sons clouded all his prospects, and threatened to 
overturn a throne raised with so much labour, cemented with 
so much blood, and guarded with every defence of arms 
and treasure. Wifii an impartial hand he maintained between 
them an exact balance of favour, conferred on both the rank 
of Augustus, with the revered name of Antoninus; and for the 
first time the Roman world beheld three emperors. Yet even 
this equal conduct served only to Marne the contest, whilst 
J the fierce CaracaUa asserted toe ri^t,of primogeniture, and 

I the milder Geta courted toe affections of the people and toe 

i soldiers.Tn toe anguish of a disappointed father, Severus fore- 

I told that toe weaker of his sons would fall a sacrifice to toe 

I stronger; who, in his turn, would be ruined by his own vices. 

'. In, these circumstances toe intelligence of, a war in Britaiu, 
I and of an invasion of toe province by toe barbarians of the 

1 North, was received with pleasure by Severus. Though toe 

! vigilance of his lieutenants might have been sufficient to re- 

j pel toe distant enemy, he resolved to, embrace toe honourable 
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pretext of withdrawiag his sons from the luxury of Rome, i 
which enervated their minds and irritated their passions; and ! 
of inuring their youth to the toils of war and government i 

Notwithstanding his advanced age (for he was above tiu'ce- i 

score), and his gout, which obliged him to be carried in a 
litter, he transported himself in person into that remote island, 
attended by his two sons, his whole court, and a formidable 
army. He immediately passed the walls of Hadrian and | 

Antoninus, and entered the enemy’s country with a design of I 

completing the long attempted conquest of Britain. He pen- | 

etrated to the northern extremity of the island without meeting | 

an enemy. But the concealed ambuscades of the Caledonians, ! 

who hung unseen on the rear and flanks of his army, the cold- | 

ness of the climate, and the severity of a winter march across | 

the hills and morasses of Scotland, are reported to have cost i 

the Romans above fifty thousand men. The Caledonians at I 

length yielded to the powerful and obstinate attack, sued for i 

peace, and surrendered a part of their arms and a large tract i 

of territory. But their apparent submission lasted no longer I 

than the present terror. As soon as the Roman legions bad | 
retired they resumed their hostile independence. Their rest- I 
less spirit provoked Severus to send a new army into Cale- i 
donia, with the most bloody orders, not to subdue but to i 
extirpate the natives. They were saved by the death of their | 
haughty enemy. 

This Caledonian war, neither marked by decisive events 
nor attended with any important consequences, would ill 
deserve our attention; but it is supposed, not without a con¬ 
siderable degree of probability, that the invasion of Severus ! 
is connected with the most shining period of the British history i 
or fable. Fingal, whose fame, with that of his heroes and ’ 

bards, has been revived in our language by a recent publica- I 

tion, is said to have commanded the Caledonians in that mem- I 
orable juncture, to have eluded the power of Severus, and to 
have obtained a signal victory on the banks of the Carun, in 
which the son of the King of the World, Caracul, fled from 
his arms along the fields of his pride. Something of a doubt¬ 
ful mist still hangs over these Highland traditions; nor can it 

be entirely dispelled by the most ingenious researches of 
modern criticism; but, if we could with safety indulge the 
pleasing supposition that Fingal lived and that Ossian sung, 
the striking contrast of the situation and manners of the con- 
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tending nations might amuse a philosophic mind. The parallel 
would be little to the advantage of the more civilised people, 
if we compared the unrelenting revenge of Severus with the 
generous clemency of Fingal; the timid and brutal cruelty of 
Caracalla with the bravery, the tenderness, the elegant genius 
of Ossian; the mercenary chiefs who, from motives of fear 
or interest, served under the Imperial standard, with the free¬ 
born warriors who started to arms at the voice of the king 
of Morven; if, in a word, we contemplated the untutored 
Caledonians glowing with the warm virtues of nature, and the 
degenerate Romans polluted with the mean vices of wealth 
and slavery. 

CAEAGALLA AMD GETA 

The declining health and last illness of Severus inflamed 
the wild ambition and black passions of Caracalla’s soul. Im¬ 
patient of any delay or division of empire, he attempted, more 
than once, to shorten the small remainder of his father’s days, 
and endeavoured, but without success, to excite a mutiny 
among the hoops. The old emperor had often censured the 
misguided lenity of Marcus, who, by a single act of justice, 
might have saved the Romans from the tyranny of his worth¬ 
less son. Placed in the same situation, he experienced how 
easily the rigour of a judge dissolves away in the tenderness 
of a parent. He deliberated, he threatened, but he could not 
punish; and this last and only instance of mercy was more 
fatal to the empire than a long series of cruelty, The disorder 
of his mind irritated the pains of his body; he wished impatient¬ 
ly for death, and hastened the instant of it by his impatience. 
He expired at York, in the sixty-fifth year of his life, and In 
the eighteenth of a glorious and successful reign. In his last 
moments he recommended concord to his sons, and his sons 
to the army. The salutary advice never reached the heart, or 
even the understanding, of the impetuous youths; but the 
more obedient troops, mindful of their oath of allegiance and 
of the authority of their deceased master, resisted the 
solicitations of Caracalla, and proclaimed both brothers em¬ 
perors of Rome. The new princes soon left the Caledonians in 
peace, returned to the capital, celebrated their father’s funeral 
with divine honours, and were cheerfully acknowledged as 
lawful sovereigns by the senate, the people, and the provinces. 
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Some pre-eminence of rank seems to have been allowed to j 
the elder brother; but they both administered the empire with | 
equal and independent power. i 

Such a divided form of government would have proved a ! 

source of discord between the most affectionate brothers. It | 

was impossible that it could long subsist between two im- 1 

placable enemies, who neither desked nor could trust a I 

reconciliation, It was visible that one only could reign, and I 

that the other must fall; and each of them, judging of his i 

rival’s designs by his own, guarded his life with the most i 

jealous vigilance from the repeated attacks of poison or the | 

sword. Their rapid journey through Gaul and Italy, during | 

which they never ate at the same table, or slept in the same | 

house, displayed to the provinces the odious spectacle of fra* I 

temal discord. On their arrival at Rome, they immediately i 

divided the vast extent of the imperial palace. No com- i 

munication was allowed between their apartments; the I 

doors and passages were diligently fortified, and guards i 

posted and relieved with the same strictness as in a besieged i 

place. The emperors met only in public, in the presence of ' 

their afBicted mother; and each surrounded by a numerous I 

train of armed followers. Even on these occasions of cere- ; 

mony, the dissimulation of courts could iU disguise the ran- i 

cour of their hearts. I 

This latent civil war already distracted the whole govern- I 

ment, when a scheme was suggested that seemed of mutual ■ 

benefit to the hostile brothers. It was proposed, that, since j 

it was impossible to reconcile their minds, they should j 

separate their interest, and divide the empire between them. ' 

The conditions of the treaty were already drawn with some 
accuracy. It was agreed that Caracalla, as the elder brother, , 
should remain in possession of Europe and the western Africa; 
and that he should relinquish the sovereignty of Asia and I 

Egypt to Geta, who might fix his residence at Alexandria or i 

Antioch, cities little inferior to Rome itself in wealth and j 

greatness; that numerous armies should be constantly en- j 

camped on either side of the Thracian Bosphorus, to guard ! 

the frontiers of the rival monarchies; and that the senators. ( 

of Europe^ extraction should acknowledge the sovereign of i 

Rome, whilst the natives of Asia followed the emperor of | 

the East. The tears of the empress Julia interrupted the nego¬ 
tiation, the first idea of which had filled every Roman breast 
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with surprise and indignation. The mighty mass of conquest 
was so intimately united by the hand of time and policy, that 
it required the most forcible violence to rend it asunder. The 
Romans had reason to dread that the disjomted members 
would soon be reduced by a civil war under the dominion of 
one master; but if the separation was permanent, the division 
of the provinces must terminate in the dissolution of an em¬ 
pire whose unity had hitherto remained inviolate. 

Had the treaty been carried into execution, the sovereign 
of Europe might soon have been the conqueror of Asia; but 
Caracalla obtained an easier, though a more guilty, victory. He 
artfully listened to his mother’s entreaties, and consented to 
meet his brother in her apartment, on terms of peace and 
reconciliation. In the midst of their conversation, some 
centurions, who had contrived to conceal themselves, rushed 
with drawn swords upon the unfortunate Geta. His distracted 
mother strove to protect him in her arms; but, in the unavailing 
struggle, she was wounded in the hand, and covered with the 
blood of her younger son, whilst she saw the elder animating 
and assisting the fury of the assassins. As soon as the deed 
was perpetrated, Caracalla, with hasty steps, and horror in 
his countenance, ran towards the Praetorian camp, as his 
only refuge, and threw himself on the ground before the 
statues of the tutelar deities. The soldiers attempted to raise 
and comfort him. In broken and disordered words he informed 
them of his imminent danger and fortunate escape; insinuating 
that he had prevented the designs of his enemy, and declared 
his resolution to live and die with his faithful troops. Geta had 
been the favourite of the soldiers; but complaint was useless, 
revenge was dangerous, and they still reverenced the son of 
Severus. Their discontent died away in idle murmurs, and 
Caracalla soon convinced them of the justice of his cause, by 
distributing in one lavish donative the accumulated treasures 
of his father’s reign. The real sentiments of the soldiers alone 
were of importance to his power or safety, Their declaration 
in his favour commanded the dutiful professions of the senate. 
The obsequious assembly was always prepared to ratify the 
decision of fortune; but as Caracalla wished to assuage the 
first emotions of public indignation, the name of Geta was 
mentioned with decency, and he received the funeral honours 
of a Roman emperor. Posterity, in pity to his misfortune, has 
cast a veil over his vices. We consider that young prince as the 
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innocent victim of his brother’s ambition, without recollecting 
that he himself wanted power, rather than inclination, to 
consummate the same attempts of revenge and murder. 

The crime went not unpunished. Neither business, nor 
pleasure, nor flattery, could defend Caracalla from the stings 
of a guilty conscience; and he confessed, in the anguish of a 
tortured mind, that his disordered fancy often beheld the 
angry forms of his father and his brother rising into life to 
threaten and upbraid him. The consciousness of his crime 
should have induced him to convince mankind, by the virtues 
of his reign, that the bloody deed had been the involuntary 
effect of fatal necessity, But the repentance of Caracalla only 
prompted him to remove from the world whatever could re¬ 
mind him of his guilt, or recall the memory of his murdered 
brother. On his return from the senate to the palace, he found 
his mother in the company of several noble matrons, weeping 
over the untimely fate of her younger son. The jealous em¬ 
peror threatened them with instant death; the sentence was 
executed against Padilla, the last remaining daughter of the 
emperor Marcus; and even the aflflicted Julia was obliged to 
silence her lamentations, to suppress her sighs, and to receive 
the assassin with smiles of joy and approbation. It was com¬ 
puted that, under the vague appellation of the friends of 
Geta, above twenty thousand persons of both sexes suffered 
death. His guards and freedmen, the ministers of his serious 
business, and the companions of his looser hours, those who 
by his interest had been promoted to any commands in the 
army or provinces, with the long-connected chain of their 
dependants, were included in the proscription; which en¬ 
deavoured to reach every one who had maintained the small¬ 
est correspondence with Geta, who lamented his death, or 
who even mentioned his name. Helvius Pertinax, son to the 
prince of that name, lost his life by an unseasonable witticism. 

It was a sufficient crime of Thrasea Priscus to be descended 
from a family in which the love of liberty seemed an hereditary 
quality. The particular causes of calumny and suspicion were 
at length exhausted; and when a senator was accused of 
being a secret enemy to the government, the emperor was 
satisfied with the general proof that he was a man of property 
and virtue. From this weU-grounded principle he frequently 
drew the most bloody inferences. 

The execution of so many innocent citizens was bewailed 
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by the secret tears of their friends and families. The death of 
Papinian, the Praetorian prefect, was lamented as a public 
calamity. During the last seven years of Seveius he had ex¬ 
ercised the most important offices of the state, and, by his 
salutary influence, guided the emperor’s steps in the paths of 
justice and moderation. In full assurance of his virtue and 
abilities, Severus, on his deathbed, had conjured him to watch 
over the prosperity and union of the Imperial family. The 
honest labours of Papinian served only to inflame the hatred 
which CaracalJa had already conceived against his father’s 
minister. After the,murder of Geta, the prefect was com¬ 
manded to exert the powers of his skOl and eloquence in a 
studied apology for that atrocious deed. The philosophic Seneca 
had condescended to compose a similar epistle to the senate, 
in the name of the son and assassin of Agrippina. “That it 
was easier to commit than to justify a parricide,” was the 
glorious reply of Papinian; who did not hesitate between the 
loss of life and that of honour. Such intrepid virtue, which 
had escaped pure and unsullied from the intrigues of courts, 
the habits of business, and the arts of his profession, reflects 
more lustre on the memory of Papinian than all his great 
employments, his numerous writings, and the superior reputa¬ 
tion as a lawyer which he has preserved through every age 
of the Roman jurisprudence. 

It had hitherto been the peculiar felicity of the Romans, 
and in the worst of times their consolation, that the virtue of 
the emperors was active, and their vice indolent. Augustus, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and Marcus visited their extensive dominions 
in person, and their progress was marked by acts of wisdom 
and beneficence. The tyranny of Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian, 
who resided almost constantly at Rome or in the adjacent 
villas, was confined to the senatorial and equestrian orders. 
But Caracalla was the common enemy of mankind. He left 
the capital (and he never returned to it) about a year after 
the murder of Geta, The rest of his reign was spent in the 
several provinces of the empire, particularly those of the 
East, and every province was, by turns, the scene of his rapine 
and cruelty. The senators, compelled by fear to attend his 
capricious motions, were obliged to provide daily entertain¬ 
ments at an immense expense, which he abandoned with con¬ 
tempt to his guards; and to erect in every city magnificent 
palaces and theatres, which he either disdained to visit, or 
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ordered to be immediately thrown down. The most wealthy 
families were ruined by partial fines and confiscations, and 
the great body of his subjects oppressed by ingenious and 
aggravated taxes. In the midst of peace, and upon the slightest 
provocation, he issued his commands at Alexandria, in Egypt, 
for a general massacre. From a secure post in the temple of 
Serapis, he viewed and directed the slaughter of many thou¬ 
sand citizens, as well as strangers, without distinguishing either 
the number or the crime of the sufferers; since, as he coolly 
informed the senate, all the Alexandrians, those who had 
perished, and those who had escaped, were alike guilty. 

The wise instructions of Severas never made any lasting 
impression on the mind of his son, who, although not desti¬ 
tute of imagination and eloquence, was equally devoid of 
judgment and humanity. One dangerous maxim, worthy of a 
tyrant, was remembered and abused by Caracalla—“To secure 
the affections of the army, and to esteem the rest of his sub¬ 
jects as of little moment.” But the liberality of the father had 
been restrained by prudence, and his indulgence to the troops 
was tempered by fcmness and authority. The careless pro¬ 
fusion of the son was the policy of one reign, and the in¬ 
evitable ruin both of the army and of the empire. The vigour 
of the soldiers, instead of being confirmed by the severe dis¬ 
cipline of camps, melted away in the luxury of cities. The 
excessive increase of their pay and donatives exhausted the 
state to enrich the military order, whose modesty in peace, and 
service in war, is best secured by an honourable poverty. 
The demeanour of Garacalla was haughty and M of pride; 
but with the troops he forgot even the proper dignity of his 
rank, encouraged their insolent familiarity, and, neglecting 
the essential duties of a general, affected to imitate the dress 
and manners of a common soldier. 

It was impossible that such a character and such a conduct 
as that of Caracalla could inspire either love or esteem; but, 
as long as his vices were beneficial to the armies, he was 
secure from the danger of rebellion, A secret conspiracy, pro¬ 
voked by his own jealousy, was fatal to the tyrant. The Prm- 
torian prefecture was divided between two ministers. The 
military department was intrusted to Adventus, an experienced 
rather than an able soldier; and the civil affairs were trans¬ 
acted by Opilius Macrinus, who, by his dexterity in business, 
had raised himself, with a fair character, to that high ofiSce. 
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j But his favour varied with the caprice of the emperor, and his 

j life might depend on the slightest suspicion or the most casual 
1 circumstance. Malice or fanaticism had suggested to an 

j African, deeply skilled in the knowledge of futurity, a very 

i dangerous prediction, that Macrinus and his son were destined 

I to reign over the empire, The report was soon diffused through, 

j the province; and when the man was sent in chains to Rome, 

I he still asserted, in the presence of the prefect of the city, 

I the faith of his prophecy. That magistrate, who had received 

the most pressing instructions to inform himself of the suc- 
1 cessors of Caracalla, immediately communicated the examina- 

I tion of the African to the Imperial court, which at that time 

I resided in Syria. But, notwi^tanding the diligence of the 

I public messengers, a friend of Macrinus found means to ap- 

I prise him of the approaching danger. The emperor received 

I the letters from Rome; and, as he was then engaged in the 

I conduct of a chariot-race, he delivered them unopened to 

the Prmtorian prefect, directing him to despatch the ordinary 
affairs, and to report the more important business that might 
be contained in them. Macrinus read his fate and resolved to 
prevent it. He inflamed the discontents of some inferior of- 
' I ficers, and employed the hand of Martialis, a desperate soldier, 

I who had been refused the rank of centurion. The devotion of 

I Caracalla prompted him to make a pilgrimage from Edessa 

I to the celebrated temple of the Moon at Carrhse. He was at- 

I tended by a body of cavalry; but having stopped on the road 

i for some necessary occasion, his iguards preserved a respectful 

' distance, and Martialis, approaching his person under a pro- 

I tence of duty, stabbed him with a dagger. The bold assassin 

was instantly killed by a Scythian archer of the Imperial guard. 

I Such was the end of a monster whose life disgraced human 
nature, and whose reign accused the patience of the Romans. 
The grateful soldiers forgot his vices, remembered only his 
I partial liberality, and obliged the senate to prostitute their own 

I dignity and that of religion by granting him a place among the 

I gods. Whilst he was upon earth Alexander the Great was the 

! only hero whom this god deemed worthy his admiration. He 

j assumed the name and ensigns of Alexander, formed a 

I Macedonian phalanx of guards, persecuted the disciples of 

j Aristotle, and displayed, with a puerile enthusiasm; the only 

I sentiment by which he discovered any regard for virtue or 

j gjory. We can easily conceive that, after the battle of Narva 
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and the conquest of Poland, Charles the Twelfth (though he 
still wanted the more elegant accomplishments of the son of 
Philip) might boast of having rivalled his valour and magna¬ 
nimity; but in no one action of his life did Caracalla express 
the faintest resemblance of the Macedonian hero, except in 
the murder of a great number of his own and of his father’s 
friends. 

Macrims was mw elevated by the Prcetorians. His attempts 
to reform the army made him unpopular. Julia Mcesa the 
sister-in-law of Septimius Severus gave out that her grandson 
WO! Caracalla's child. He war declared emperor and assumed 
the name of Antoninus. Macrinus was defeated and killed 
and Antoninus and his court set out for Rome. 

ELAGABALUS 

As the attention of the new emperor was diverted by the 
most trifling amusements, he wasted many months in his 
luxurious progress from Syria to Italy, passed at Nicomedia 
his first winter after his victory, and deferred till the ensuing 
summer his triumphal entry into the capital. A faithful picture, 
however, which preceded his arrival, and was placed by his 
immediate order over the altar of Victory in the senate-house, 
conveyed to the Romans the just but unworthy resemblance of 
his person and manners. He was drawn in his sacerdotal robes 
of silk and gold, after the loose flowing fashion of the 
Medes and Phoenicians; his head was covered with a lofty 
tiara, his numerous collars and bracelets were adorned with 
gems of an inestimable value. His eyebrows were tinged with 
black, and his cheeks painted with an artificial red and white. 
The grave senators confessed with a sigh, that, after having 
long experienced the stem tyranny of their own countrymen, 
Rome was at length humbled beneath the effeminate luxury of 
Oriental despotism. 

The Sun was worshipped at Emesa, under the name of 
Elagabalus, and under the form of a black conical stone 
which, as it was universaUy beUeved, had faHen from heaven 
on that sacred place. To this protecting deity, Antoninus, not 
without some reason, ascribed his elevation to the throne The 
display of superstitious gratitude was the only serious busi¬ 
ness of his reign. The triumph of the god of Emesa over afi 
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i the religions of the earth was the great object of his zeal and 

I vanity; and the appellation of Elagabalus (for he presumed 
I as pontiff and favourite to adopt that sacred name) was dearer 
i to him than all the title of Imperial greatness. In a solemn 
j procession through the streets of Rome the way was strewed 
i with gold-dust; the black stone, set in precious gems, was 
I placed on a chariot drawn by six milk-white horses richly 
caparisoned. The pious emperor held the reins, and, supported 
I by his ministers moved slowly backwards, that he might per- 
! petually enjoy the felicity of &e divine presence. In a magnifi- 

i cent temple raised on the Palatine Mount, the sacrifices of the 

god Elagabalus were celebrated with every circumstance of 
; cost and solemnity. The richest wines, the most extraordinary 
' victims, and the rarest aromatics, were profusely consumed 
I on his altar. Around the altar a chorus of Syrian damsels per¬ 
formed their lascivious dances to the sound of barbarian 
music, whilst the gravest personages of the state and army, 
j clothed in long Phoenician tunics, officiated in the meanest 
functions with affected zeal and secret indignation. 

■ To this temple, as to the common centre of religious wor- 
i ship, the Imperial fanatic attempted to remove the Ancilia, 

; the Palladium, and all the sacred pledges of the faith of 

I Numa. A crowd of inferior deities attended in various stations 

I the majesty of the god of Emesa; but his court was still im¬ 

perfect, till a female of distinguished rank was admitted 
to his bed. Pallas had been first chosen for his consort; but as 
' it was dreaded lest her warlike terrors might affright the soft 

I delicacy of a Syrian deity, the Moon, adored by the Africans 

; under the name of Astarte, was deemed a more suitable com- 

I panion for the Sun. Her Image, with the rich offerings of her 

I temple as a marriage portion, was transported with solemn 

I pomp from Carthage to Rome, and the day of these mystic 

i nuptials was a general festival in the capital and throughout 

I the empire. 

! A rational voluptuary adheres with invariable respect to 
j the temperate dictates of nature, and improves the gratifica¬ 
tions of sense by social mtercourse, endearing connections, 
i and the soft colouriug of taste and the imagination. But 

i Elagabalus (1 speak of the emperor of that name), corrupted 

I by his youth, his , country, and his fortune, abandoned him- 

: self to the grossest pleasures with ungovemed fury, and soon 

! found disgust and satiety in the midst of his enjoyments. The 
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inflanimatory powers of art were summoned to his aid: the 
confused multitude of women, of wines, and of dishes, and 
the studied variety of attitudes and sauces, served to revive 
his languid appetites. New terms and new inventions in these 
sciences, the only ones cultivated and patronised by the 
monarch,' signalised his reign, and transmitted his infamy to 
succeeding times. A capricious prodigality supplied the want 
of taste and elegance; and whilst Elagabalus lavished away the 
treasures of his people in the wildest extravagance, his own 
voice and that of his flatterers applauded a spirit and magnif¬ 
icence unknown to the tameness of his predecessors. To con¬ 
found the order of seasons and climates, to sport widi the 
passions and prejudices of his subjects, and to subvert every 
law of nature and decency, were in the number of his most 
delicious amusements. A long train of concubines, and a rapid 
succession of wives, among whom was a vestal virgin, ravished 
by force from her sacred asylum, were insuflicient to satisfy 
the impotence of his passions. The master of the Roman world 
affected to copy the dress and manners of the female sex, 
preferred the distaff to the sceptre, and dishonoured the 
principal dignities of the empire by distributing them among 
his numerous lovers; one of whom was publicly invested with 
the title and authority of the emperor’s, or, as he more proper¬ 
ly styled himself, of the empress’s husband. 

It may seem probable the vices and follies of Elagabalus 
have been adorned by fancy and blackened by prejudice. Yet, 
confining ourselves to the public scenes displayed before the 
Roman people, and attested by grave and contemporary his* 
torians, their inexpressible infamy surpasses that of any other 
age or country. The licence of an eastern monarch is secluded 
from the eye of curiosity by the inaccessible walls of his 
seraglio. The sentiments of honour and gallantry have in¬ 
troduced a refinement of pleasure, a regard for decency, and 
a respect for the public opinion, into the modem courts of 
Europe; but the corrapt and opulent nobles of Rome gratified 
every vice that could be collected from the mighty conflux 
of nations and manners. Secure of impunity, careless of cen¬ 
sure, they lived without restraint in the patient and humble 
soci^f their slaves and parasites. The emperor, in his turn, 
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viewing every rank of bis subjects with the same contemptuous 
indifference, asserted without control his sovereign privilege 
of lust and luxury. 

The most worthless of mankind are not afraid to condemn 
in others the same disorders which they allow in themselves; 
and can readily discover some nice difference of age, character, 
or station, to justify the partial distinction. The licentious 
soldiers who had raised to the throne the dissolute son of 
Caracalla, blushed at their ignominious choice, and turned with 
disgust from that monster to contemplate with pleasure the 
opening virtues of his cousin Alexander, the son of Mamma. 
The crafty Msesa, sensible that her grandson Elagabalus must 
inevitably destroy himself by his own vices, had provided 
another and surer support of her family. Embracing a favour¬ 
able moment of fondness and devotion, she had persuaded 
the young emperor to adopt Alexander and to invest him 
with the title of Csesar, that his own divine occupations might 
he no longer interrupted by the care of the earth. In the 
second rank that amiable prince soon acquired the affections 
of the public, and excited the tyrant’s jealousy, who resolved 
to terminate the dangerous competition, either by corrupting 
the manners, or by taking away the life, of his rival. His arts 
proved unsuccessful; his vain designs were constantly dis¬ 
covered by his own loquacious folly, and disappointed by those 
virtuous and faithful servants whom the prudence of Mamaea 
had placed about the person of her son. In a hasty sally of pas¬ 
sion Elagabalus resolved to execute by force what he had 
been unable to compass by fraud, and by a despotic sentence 
degraded his cousin from the rank and honours of Caesar, The 
message was received in the senate with silence, and in the 
camp with fury. The Prastorian guards swore to protect 
Alexander, and to revenge the dishonoured majesty of the 
throne. The tears and promises of the trembling Elagabalus, 
who only begged them to spare his life and to leave him in 
the possession of his beloved Hierocles, diverted their just 
indignation; and they contented themselves with empowering 
their prefects to watch over the safety of Alexander and the 
conduct of the emperor. 

It was impossible that such a reconciliation should last, or 
that even the mean soul of Elagabalus could hold an empire 
on such humiliating terms of dependence. He soon attempted, 
by a dangerous experiment, to try the temper of the soldiers. 
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The report of the death of Alexander, and the natural suspicion j 

that he had been murdered, inflamed their passions into fury, I 

and the tempest of the camp could only be appeased by the | 

presence and authority of the popular youth. Provoked at j 
this new instance of their affection for his cousin, and their | 
contempt for his person, the emperor ventured to punish some ! 

of the leaders of the mutiny. His unseasonable severity j 

proved instantly fatal to his minions, his mother,, and him- | 

self. Elagabalus was massacred by the indignant Praetorians, | 

his mutilated corpse dragged through the streets of the city j 

and thrown into the Tiber, His memory was branded with j 

eternal infamy by the senate; the justice of whose decree has i 

been ratified by posterity. 

ACCESSION OF ALEXANDEH SEVERUS J 

In the room of Elagabalus his cousin Alexander was raised i 

to the throne by the Prstorian guards. His relation to the | 

family of Severus, whose name he assumed, was the same i 

as that of his predecessor; his virtue and his danger had al- j 

ready endeared him to the Romans, and the eager liberality | 
of the senate conferred upon him in one day the various titles I 
and powers of the Imperial dignity. But as Alexander was a 
modest and dutiful youth of only seventeen years of age, the i 

reins of government were in the hands of two women, of his | 

mother Mamma, and of Mssa his grandmother. After the J 

death of the latter, who survived but a short time the eleva- | 

tion of Alexander, Mamsea remained the sole regent of her i 

son and of the empire. 

In every age ad country the wiser, or at least the stronger, i 

of the two sexes, has usurped the powers of the state, ad ! 

confined the other to the cares and pleasures of domestic life. 

In hereditary monarchies, however, ad especially in those of ‘ 

modern Europe, the gallant spirit of chivalry ad the law of i 

succession have accustomed us to allow a singula exception; j 

ad a woma is often acknowledged the absolute sovereign of ! 

a great kingdom, in which she would be deemed incapable of I 

exercising the smallest employment, civil or military. But as i 

the Roman emperors were still considered as the generals and 'i 

ma^strates of the republic, their wives ad mothers, although j 

distinguished by the name of Augusta, were never associated J 

to their personal honours; ad a female reign would have ' 
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appeared an inexpiable prodigy in the eyes of those primitive 
Romans, who married without delicacy and respect. The 
haughty Agrippina aspired, indeed, to share the honours of 
the empire which she had conferred on her son; but her mad 
ambition, detested by every citizen who felt for the dignity 
of Rome, was disappointed by the artful firmness of Seneca 
and Burrhus. The good sense, or the indifference, of succeed¬ 
ing princes, restrained them from offending the prejudices of 
their subjects; and it was reserved for the profligate Elagabalus 
to disgrace the acts of the senate with the name of his mother 
Soaemias, who was placed by the side of the consuls, and 
subscribed, as a regular member, the decrees of the legislative 
assembly. Her more prudent sister, Mamaea, declined the 
useless and odious prerogative, and a solemn law was enacted 
excluding women for ever from the senate, and devoting to 
the infernal gods the head of the wretch by whom this 
sanction should be violated. The substance, not the pageantry, 
of power was the object of Mamsea’s manly ambition, She 
maintained an absolute and lasting empire over the mind of 
her son, and in his affection the mother could not brook a 
rival. Alexander, with her consent, married the daughter of 
a patrician;, but his respect for his father-in-law and love 
for the empress were inconsistent with the tenderness or in¬ 
terest of Mamsea. The patrician was executed on the ready 
accusation of treason, and the wife of Alexander driven with 
ignominy from the palace and banished into Africa. 

Notwithstanding this act of jealous cruelty, as well as some 
instances of avarice with which Mamma is charged, the 
general tenor of her administration was equally for the bene¬ 
fit of her son and of the empire. With the approbation of the 
senate she chose sixteen of the wisest and most virtuous 
senators as a perpetual council of state, before whom every 
public business of moment was debated and determined. The 
celebrated Ulpian, equally distinguished by his knowledge of, 
and his respect for, the laws of Rome, was at their head; 
and the prudent firmness of this aristocracy restored order 
and authority to the government. As soon as they had purged 
the city from foreign superstition and luxury, the remains of 
the capricious tyranny of Elagabalus, they applied themselves 
to remove bis worthless creatures from every department of 
public administration, and to supply their places with men of 
virtue and ability. Learning, and the love of justice, became 
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the only recommendations for civil offices; valour, and the 
love of discipline, the only qualifications for military employ¬ 
ments. 

But the most important care of Mamasa and her wise 
counsellors was to form the character of the young emperor, 
on whose personal qualities the happiness or misery of the 
Roman world must ultimately depend. The fortunate soil as¬ 
sisted, and even prevented, the hand of cultivation. An ex- i 

cellent understanding soon convinced Alexander of the ad- ! 

vantages of virtue, the pleasure of knowledge, and the neces- j 

sity of labour. A natural mildness and moderation of temper | 

preserved him from the assaults of passion and the allure- i 

ments of vice. His unalterable regard for his mother, and his } 

esteem for the wise Ulpian, guarded his unexperienced youth I 

from the poison of flattery. ; 

The simple journal of his ordinary occupations exhibits a | 

pleasing picture of an accomplished emperor, and, with some i 

allowance for the difference of manners, might well deserve j 

the imitation of modern princes. Alexander rose early; the j 

first moments of the day were consecrated to private devotion, ( 

and his domestic chapel was filled with the images of those j 

heroes who, by improving or reforming human life, had j 

deserved the grateful reverence of posterity. But, as he deemed ; 

the, service of mankind the most acceptable worship of the I 

gods, the greatest part of his morning hours was employed in | 

his council, where he discussed public affairs, and determined I 

private causes, with a patience and discretion above his j 

years. The dryness of business was relieved by the charms i 

of literature; and a portion of time was always set apart for | 

his favourite studies of poetry, history, and philosophy. The i 

works of Virgil and Horace, the Republics of Plato and J 

Cicero,^ formed his taste, enlarged his understanding, and ; 

gave him the noblest ideas of man and government The j 

exercises of the body succeeded to those of the mind; and I 

Alexander, who was tall, active, and robust, surpassed most j 

of his equals in the gymnastic arts. Refreshed by the use of ; 

the bath and a slight dinner, he resumed, with new vigour, j 

the business of the day; and, till the hour of supper, the 

principal meal of the Romans, he was attended by his secre¬ 
taries, with whom he read and answered the multitude of ■ 
letters, memorials, and petitions, that musthave been addressed 
to the master of the greatest part of the world. His table was i 
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served with the most frugal simplicity; and whenever he was 
at liberty to consult his own inclination, the company con¬ 
sisted of a few select friends, men of learning and virtue, 
amongst whom Ulpian was constantly invited. Their conver¬ 
sation was familiar and instructive; and the pauses were occa¬ 
sionally enlivened by the recital of some pleasing composition, 
which supplied the place of the dancers, comedians, and even 
gladiators, so frequently summoned to the tables of the rich 
and luxurious Romans. The dress of Alexander was plain 
and modest, his demeanour courteous and affable: at the 
proper hours his pdace was open to all his subjects, but the 
voice of a crier was heard, as in the Eleusinian mysteries, pro¬ 
nouncing the same salutary admonition: “Let none enter those 
holy walls unless he is conscious of a pure and innocent mind.” 

Such an uniform tenor of life, which left not a moment 
for vice or folly, is a better proof of the wisdom and justice 
of Alexander’s government than all the t riflin g details pre¬ 
served in the compilation of Lampridius. Since the accession 
of Commodus the Roman world had experienced, during the 
term of forty years, the successive and various vices of four 
tyrants. From the death of Elagabalus it enjoyed an auspicious 
calm of thirteen years. The provinces, relieved from the op¬ 
pressive taxes invented by Caracalla and his pretended son, 
flourished in peace and prosperity, under the administration 
of magistrates who were convinced by experience that to de¬ 
serve the love of the subjects was their best and only method 
of obtaining the favour of their sovereign. While some gentle 
restraints were imposed on the innocent luxury of the Roman 
people, the price of provisions and the interest of money were 
reduced by the paternal care of Alexander, whose prudent 
liberality, without distressing the industrious, supplied the 
wants and amusements of the populace. The dignity, the 
freedom, the authority of the senate was restored; and evbry 
virtuous senator might approach the person of the emperor 
without a fear and without a blush. 

The name of Antoninus, ennobled by the virtues of Pius 
and Marcus, had been communicated by adoption to the dis¬ 
solute Verus, and by descent to the cruel Commodus. It be¬ 
came the honourable appellation of the sons of Severus, was 
bestowed on young Diadumenianus, and at length prostituted 
to the infamy of the high priest of Bmesa. Alexander, though 
pressed by the studied, a^ perhaps sincere, importunity of 
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the senate, nobly refused the borrowed lustre of a name; 
whilst in his whole conduct he laboured to restore the glories 
and felicity of the age of the genuine Antonines. 

Althoush the traditional portrait of Sevens Alexander was 
idealised, as Gibbon knew, he was a temperate and conscien¬ 
tious ruler. His reforms made him unpopular, and with the 
rising threats on the Persian and German fronts he lost any 
ascendancy over the army, Gibbon concludes chapter 6 with 
a digression on the finances of the empire. 


The Disruption of the Empire 

7 .' , ■ ■ 

BARBAMAN EMPEROR. THE 
GORDIANS. PHILIP THE ARAB 




Of the various forms of government which have prevailed 
in the world, an hereditary monarchy seems to present the 
fairest scope for ridicule. Is it possible to relate without an 
indignant smile, that, on the father’s decease, the property of 
a nation, like that of a drove of oxen, descends to his infant 
son, as yet unknown to mankind and to himself, and that the 
bravest warriors and the wisest statesmen, relinquishing their 
natural right to empire, approach the royal cradle with 
bended knees and protestations of inviolable fidelity? Satire 
and declamation may paint these obvious topics in the most 
dazzling colours, but our more serious thoughts will respect 
a useM prejudice that establishes a rule of succession, in¬ 
dependent of the passions of mankind; and we shall cheer¬ 
fully acquiesce in any expedient which deprives the multitude 
of the dangerous, aniindeed the ideal, power of giving them¬ 
selves a master. 

In the cool shade of retirement we may easily devise im¬ 
aginary forms of government, in which the sceptre shall be 
constantly bestowed on the most worthy by the free and in¬ 
corrupt suffrage of the whole community. Experience over¬ 
turns these airy fabrics, and teaches us that in a large society 
the election of a monarch can never devolve to the wisest or 
to the most numerous part of the people. The army is the only 
order of men sufficiently united to concur in the same senti¬ 
ments, and powerful enough to impose them on the rest of 
their feUow-citizens; but the temper of soldiers, habituated at 
once to violence and to slavery, renders them very unfit 
guardians of a legal or even a civil constitution. Justice, 
99'.' ' 
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humanity, or political wisdom, are qualities they are too little 
acquainted with in themselves to appreciate them in others. 
Valour will acquire their esteem, and liberality will purchase 
their suffrage; but the first of these merits is often lodged in 
the most savage breasts; the latter can only exert itself at the 
expense of the public; and both may be turned against the 
possessor of the throne by the ambition of a daring rival. 

The superior prerogative of birth, when it has obtained the 
sanction of time and popular opinion, is the plainest and 
least invidious of all distinctions among mankind. The 
acknowledged right extinguishes the hopes of faction, and 
the conscious security disarms the cruelty of the monarch. 
To the firm establiriiment of this idea we owe the peaceful 
succession and mild administration of European monarchies. 
To the defect of it we must attribute the frequent civil wars 
through which an Asiatic despot is obliged to cut his way to 
the throne of his fathers. Yet, even in the East, the sphere of 
contention is usually limited to the princes of the reigning 
house, and, as soon as the more fortunate competitor has 
removed his brethren by fee sword and the bow-string, he 
no longer entertains any jealousy of his meaner subjects. But 
the Roman empire, after the authority of the senate had 
sunk into contempt, was a vast scene of confusion. The royal 
and even noble families of the provinces had long since been 
led in triumph before the car of the haughty republicans. 
The ancient families of Rome had successively fallen beneath 
the tyranny of the Csesars; and whilst those princes were 
shackled by the forms of a commonwealth, and disappointed 
by the repeated failure of their posterity, it was impossible 
&at any idea of hereditary succession should have taken root 
in the minds of their subjects. The right to the throne, which 
none could claim from birth, every one assumed from merit. 

restraints of law and prejudice, and the meanest of mankind 
might, without folly, entertain a hope of being raised by 
vriour and fortune to a rank in the amy, in which a single 
crime would enable him to wrest the sceptre of the world 
from his feeble and 'Unpopular master, After the murder of 
Alexander Severus and the elevation of Maximin, no emper- 
or could think himself safe upon the throne, and every bar¬ 
barian peasant of the frontier might aspire to that august but 
dangerous station. 
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About thirty-two years before that event, the emperor 
Severus, returning from an eastern expedition, halted in 
Thrace, to celebrate, with military games, the birthday of his 
younger son, Geta. The country flocked in crowds to behold 
their sovereign, and a young barbarian of gigantic stature 
earnestly solicited, in his rude dialect, that he might be al¬ 
lowed to contend for the prize of wrestling. As the pride of 
discipline would have been disgraced in the overthrow of a 
Roman soldier by a Thracian peasant, he was matched with 
the stoutest followers of the camp, sixteen of whom he suc¬ 
cessively laid on the ground. His victory Was rewarded by 
some trifling gifts, and a permission to enlist in the troops. 
The next day the happy barbarian was distinguished above a 
crowd of recruits, dancing and exulting after the fashion of 
his country. As soon as he perceived that he had attracted 
the emperor’s notice, he instantly ran up to his horse, and 
followed him on foot, without the least appearance of fa%e, 
in a long and rapid career. “Thracian,” said Severus with 
astonishment, “art thou disposed to wrestle after thy race?” 
“Most willingly. Sir,” replied the unwearied youth; and, al¬ 
most in a breath, overthrew seven of tihe strongest soldiers in 
the army. A gold collar was the prize of his matchless vigour 
and activity, and he was immediately appointed to serve in 
the horse-guards who always attended on the person of the 
sovereign. 

Maximin, for that was his name, diough bom on the ter¬ 
ritories of the empire, descended from a mixed race of bar¬ 
barians. His father was a Goth, and his mother of the nation 
of the Alani. He displayed on every occasion a valour equal 
to his strength, and his native fierceness was soon , tempered 
or disguised by the knowledge of the world. Under the reign 
of Severus and his son, he obtained the rank of centurion, with 
the favour and esteem of both those princes, the former of 
whom was an excellent judge of merit. Gratitude forbade 
Maximin to serve under the assassin of Garacalla. Honour 
taught him to decline the effeminate insults of Eiagabalus. On 
the accession of Aexander he returned to court and was 
placed by that prince in a station useful to the service and 
honourable to himself. The fourth legion, to which he was 
appointed tribune, soon became, under his care, the best 
disciplined of the whole army. With the general applause of 
the soldiers, who bestowed on their favourite hero the names 
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of Ajax and Hercules, he was successively promoted to the 
first military command; and had not he still retained too 
much of Ms savage origin, the emperor might perhaps have 
given his own sister in marriage to the son of Maximin. 

Instead of securing his fidelity, these favours served only 
to inflame the ambition of the Thracian peasant, who deemed 
his fortune inadequate to his merit as long as he was con¬ 
strained to acknowledge a superior. Though a stranger to real 
wisdom, he was not devoid of a selfish cunning, which showed 
him that the emperor had lost the affection of the army, and 
taught him to improve their discontent to Ms own advantage. 
It is easy for faction and calumny to shed their poison on 
the administration of the best of princes, and to accuse even 
their virtues by artfully confounding them with those vices 
to wMch they bear the nearest affinity. The troops listened 
with pleasure to the emissaries of Maximin. They blushed at 
their own ignominious patience, wMch, during tMrteen years, 
had supported the vexatious discipline imposed by an effemi¬ 
nate Syrian, the timid slave of his mother and of the senate. 
It was time, they cried, to cast away that useless phantom of 
the civil power, and to elect for their prince and general a 
real soldier, educated in camps, exercised in war, who would 
assert the glory and distribute among Ms companions the 
treasures of the empire. A great army was at that time as¬ 
sembled on the banks of the Rhine, under the command 
of the . emperor himself, who, almost immediately after his 
return from the Persian war, had been obliged to march 
ag^st the barbarians of Germany. The important care of 
training and reviewing the new levies was intrusted to 
Maximin. One day, as he entered the field of exercise, the 
troops, either from a sudden impulse or a foraied conspiracy, 
saluted him emperor, silenced by their loud acclamations his 
obstinate refusal, and hastened to consummate their rebellion 
by the murder of Alexander Severus. 

pe circumstances of his death m variously related. The 
writers who suppose that he died in ignorance of the. 
ingratitude and ambition of Maximin afSrm that, after taking 
a frugal repast in the sight of the anny, he retired to sleep, 
and that about the seventh hour of the day a part of his own 
guards broke into the Imperial tent, and, with many wounds, 
assassinated their virtuous and unsuspecting prince, If we 
credit another, and indeed a more probable account, Maximin 
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was invested with the purple by a numerous detachment, at 
the distance of several miles from the headquarters, and he 
trusted for success rather to the secret wishes than to the 
public declarations of the great army. Alexander had suffi¬ 
cient time to awaken a faint sense of loyalty among his troops; 
but their reluctant professions of fidelity quickly vanished 
on the appearance of Maximin, who declared himself the 
friend and advocate of the military order, and was unanimous¬ 
ly acknowledged emperor of the Romans by the applauding 
legions. The son of Mamaea, betrayed and deserted, withdrew 
into his tent, desirous at least to conceal his approaching fate 
from the insults of the multitude. He was soon followed by 
a tribune and some centurions, the ministers of death; but 
instead of receiving with manly resolution the inevitable 
stroke, Ms unavailing cries and entreaties disgraced the last 
moments of his life, and converted into contempt some portion 
of the just pity which his innocence and misfortunes must 
inspire. His mother Mamaea, whose pride and avarice he loud¬ 
ly accused as the cause of his ruin, perished with her son. 
The most faithful of his friends were sacrificed to the first 
fury of the soldiers. Others were reserved for the more 
deliberate cruelty of the usurper, and those who experienced 
the mildest treatment were stripped of their employments 
and ignominiously driven from the court and army. 

The former tyrants, Caligula and Nero, Comrhodus and 
Caracalla, were all dissolute and unexperienced youths, ed¬ 
ucated in the purple, and corrupted by the pride of the em¬ 
pire, the luxury of Rome, and the perfidious voice of flattery. 
The cruelty of Maximin was derived from a different source, 
the fear of contempt. Though he depended on the attach¬ 
ment of the soldiers, who loved him for virtues like their own, 
he was conscious that his mean and barbarian origin, the 
savage appearance, and Ms total ignorance of the arts and 
institutions of civil life, formed a very unfavourable contrast 
with the amiable manners of the unhappy Alexander. He 
remembered, that, in his humbler fortune, he had often 
waited before the door of the haughty nobles of Rome, and 
had been denied admittance by the insolence of their slaves. 
He recollected too the friendship of a few who had relieved 
Ms poverty, and assisted his rising hopes. But those who had 
spurned, and those who had protected the Thracian, were 
guilty of the same crime, the knowledge of his original ob- 
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scurity. For this crime many were put to death; and by the | 

execution of several of his benefactors, Maximin pubKshed, j 

in characters of blood, the indelible history of his baseness I 

and ingratitude. i 

The dark and sanguinary soul of the tyrant was open to | 

every suspicion against those among his subjects who were ' 

the most distinguished by their birth or merit. Whenever he i 

was alarmed with the sound of treason, his cruelty was un- I 

bounded and unrelenting. A conspiracy against his life was ' 

either discovered or imagined, and Magnus, a consular senator, I 

was named as the principal author of it. Without a witness, i 

without a trial, and without an opportunity of defence, - 

Magnus, with four thousand of his supposed accomplices, 
was put to death. Italy and the whole empire were infested | 

with innumerable spies and informers. On the slightest ac- I 

cusation, the first of the Roman nobles, who had governed j 

provinces, commanded armies, and been adorned with the j 

consular and triumphal ornaments, were chained on the public i 

carriages, and hurried away to the emperor’s presence. Com 1 

fiscatiott, exile, or simple death, were esteemed uncommon | 

instances of his lenity. Some of the unfortunate sufferers he ^ 
ordered to be sewed up in the hides of slaughtered animals, ! 
others to be exposed to wild beasts, others again to be beaten | 

to death with clubs. During the three years of his reign he i 

disdained to visit either Rome or Italy. His camp, occasional- ■ 

ly removed from the banks of the Rhine to those of the ' 

Danube, was the seat of his stem despotism, which trampled ! 

on every principle of law and justice, and was supported by i 

the avowed power of the sword. No man of noble birth, ele- i 

gant accomplishments, or knowledge of civil business, was 1 

suffered near his person; and the court of a Roman emperor V I 
revived the idea of those ancient chiefs of slaves and Radiators, i 
whose savage power had left a deep impression of terror and 
detestation. 

As long as the cruelty of Maximin was confined to the i 
ifiustnous senators, or even to the bold adventurers, who 
m the court or army expose themselves to the cjmrice of ' 

torn, the body of the people viewed their sufferings with j 

stSated b tyrant’s avarice, 

tacked the public property. Every dty of th^fmph^wts ^ 
possessed of an independent revenue, destined to purchase ! 


corn for the multitude, and to supply the expenses of the 
games and entertainments. By a single act of authority, the 
whole mass of wealth was at once confiscated for the use 
of the Imperial treasury. The temples were stripped of their 
most valuable offerings of gold and silver, and the statues of 
gods, heroes, and emperors, were melted down and coined 
into money. These impious orders could not be executed 
without tumults and massacres, as in many places the people 
chose rather to die in the defence of their ^tars than to be¬ 
hold in the midst of peace their cities exposed to the rapine 
and cruelty of war. The soldiers themselves, among whom this 
sacrilegious plunder was distributed, received it with a blush; 
and hardened as they were in acts of violence, they dreaded 
the just reproaches of their friends and relations. Throughout 
the Roman world a general cry of indignation was heard, im¬ 
ploring vengeance on the common enemy of human kind; and 
at lengtii, by an act of private oppression, a peaceful and un¬ 
armed province was driven into rebellion against him. 

The procurator of Africa was a servant worthy of such a 
master, who considered the fines and confiscations of the rich 
as one of the most fruitful branches of the imperial revenue, 
An iniquitous sentence had been pronounced against some 
opulent youths of that country, the execution of which would 
have stripped them of far the greater part of their patrimony. 
In this extremity, a resolution that must either complete or 
prevent their ruin was dictated by despair. A respite of three 
days, obtained with difficulty from the rapacious treasurer, 
was employed in collecting from their estates a great number 
of slaves and peasants blindly devoted to fihe commands of 
their lords, and armed with the rustic weapons of clubs and 
axes. The leaders of the conspiracy, as they were admitted to 
the audience of the procurator, stabbed him with the daggers 
concealed under their garments, and, by the assistance of their 
tumultuary train, seized on the little town of Thysdrus, and 
erected the standard of rebellion against the sovereign of ,the 
Roman empire. They rested their hopes on the hatred of 
mankind against Maximin, and they judiciously resolved to 
oppose to lhat detested tyrant an emperor whose mild virtues 
had already acquired the love and esteem of the Romans, 
and whose authority over the province would give weight 
and stability to the enterprise. Gordianus, their proconsul, 
and the object of their choice, refused, with unfeigned re- 
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luctance, the dangerous honour, and begged, with tears, that 
they would sulfer him to terminate in peace a long and in¬ 
nocent life, without staining his feeble age with civil blood. 
Their menaces compelled him to accept the Imperial purple, 
his only refuge indeed against the jealous cruelty of Maximin; 
since, according to the reasoning of tyrants, those who have 
been esteemed worthy of the throne deserve death, and those 
who deliberate have already rebelled. 

TILE GOBDIANS 

The family of Gordianus was one of the most illustrious of 
the Roman senate. On the father’s side he was descended 
from the Gracchi; on his mother’s, from the emperor Trajan. 
A great estate enabled him to support the dignity of his 
birth, and in the enjoyment of it he displayed an elegant taste 
and beneficent disposition. The palace in Rome formerly in¬ 
habited by the great Pompey had been, during several genera¬ 
tions, in the possession of Gordian’s family. It was distin¬ 
guished by ancient tropliies of naval victories, and decorated 
with the works of modem painting. His villa on the road to 
Prasneste was celebrated for baths of singular beauty and 
extent, for three stately rooms of an hundred feet in length, 
and for a magnificent portico, supported by two hundred 
columns of the four most curious and costly sorts of marble. 
The public shows ejdiibited at his expense, and in which the 
people were entertained with many hundreds of wild beasts 
and gladiators, seem to surpass the fortune of a subject; and 
whilst the liberality of other magistrates was confimed to a 
few solemn festivals in Rome, the magnificence of Gordian 
was repeated, when he was sedile, every month in the year, 
and extended, during his consulship, to the principal cities of 
Italy. He was twice elevated to the last-mentioned dignity, 
by Caracalla and by Alexander; for he possessed the uncom¬ 
mon talent of acquiring the esteem of virtuous princes, with¬ 
out alarming the jealousy of tyrants. His long life was in¬ 
nocently spent in the study of letters and the peaceful 
honours of Rome; and, till he was named proconsul of Africa 
by the voice of the senate and the approbation of Alexander, 
he appears prudently to have declined the command of armies 
and the government of provinces. As long as that emperor 
lived, Africa was happy under the administration of his 
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worthy representative; after the barbarous Maximin had 
usurped the throne, Gordianus alleviated the miseries which 
he was unable to prevent. When he reluctantly accepted 
the purple, he was above fourscore years old; a last and 
valuable remains of the happy age of the Antonines, whose 
virtues he revived in his own conduct, and celebrated in an 
elegant poem of thirty books. With the venerable proconsul, 
his son, who had accompanied him into Africa as his lieu¬ 
tenant, was likewise declared emperor. His manners were 
less pure, but his character was equally amiable with that of 
his father. Twenty-two acknowledged concubines, and a 
I library of sixty-two thousand volumes, attested the variety of 

.1 his mclinations; and from the productions which he left be- 

! hind him, it appears that the former as well as the latter were 

I designed for use rather than for ostentation. The Roman 

I people acknowledged in the features of the younger Gordian 

I the resemblance of Scipio Africanus, recollected with pleasure 

I that his mother was the granddaughter of Antoninus Pius, 

! and rested the public hope on those latent virtues which had 

j hitherto, as they fondly imagined, lain concealed in the 

I luxurious indolence of a private life. 

As soon as the Gordians had appeased the first tumult of a 
I popular election they removed their court to Carthage. They 

! were received with the acclamations of the Africans, who 

! honoured their virtues, and who, since the visit of Hadrian, 

I had never beheld the majesty of a Roman emperor. But these 

I vain acclamations neither strengthened nor confirmed the 

I title of the Gordians, They were mduced by principle, as 

I wen as interest, to solicit the approbation of Ae senate; and 

j a deputation of the noblest provincials was sent, without 

' delay, to Rome, to relate and justify the conduct of their 

( countrymen, who, having long suffered with patience, were 

j at length resolved to act with vigour. The letters of the new 

I princes were modest and respectful, excusing the necessity 

I which had obliged them to accept the Imperial title, but sub¬ 

mitting their election and their fate to the supreme judgment 
of the senate. 

The inclinations of the senate were neither doubtful nor 
divided. The birth and noble alliances of the Gordians had 
intimately connected them with the most illustrious houses of 
Rome, Their fortune had created many dependents in that 
assembly, their merit had acquired many friends. Their mild 
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administration opened the flattering prospect of the restora¬ 
tion, not only of the civil but even of the republican govern¬ 
ment. The terror of mflitary violence, which had first obliged 
the senate to forget the murder of Alexander, and to ratify 
the election of a barbarian peasant, now produced a contrary 
effect, and provoked them to assert the injured rights of free¬ 
dom and humanity. The hatred of Maximin towards the 
senate was declared and implacable; the tamest submission 
had not appeased his fury, the most cautious innocence would 
not remove his suspicions; and even the care of their own 
safety urged them to share the fortune of an enterprise, of 
which (if unsuccessful) they were sure to be the first victims. 
These considerations, and perhaps others of a more private 
nature, were debated in a previous conference of the consuls 
and the magistrates. As soon as their resolution was decided 
they convoked in the temple of Castor the whole body of 
the senate, according to an ancient form of secrecy, calculated 
to awaken their attention and to conceal their decrees. 
“Conscript fathers,” said the consul Syllanus, “the two Gor- 
dians, both of consular dignity, the one your proconsul, the 
other your lieutenant, have been declared emperors by the 
general consent of Africa. Let us return thanks,” he boldly 
continued, “to the youth of Thysdrus; let us return thanks to 
the faithful people of Carthage, our generous deliverers from, 
an horrid monster—Why do you hear me thus coolly, thus 
tknidly? Why do you cast those anxious looks on each other? 
why hesitate? Maximin is a public enemyl may his enmity 
soon expire with him, and may we long enjoy the prudence 
and felicity of Gordian the father, the valour and constancy 
of Gordian the sonl” The noble ardour of the consul revived 
the languid spirit of the senate. By an unanimous decree 
the election of the Gordians was ratified; Maximin, his son, 
and his adherents were pronounced enemies of their country; 
and liberal rewards were offered to whomsoever had the 
courage and good fortune to destroy them, 

During the emperor’s absence a detachment of the Prae¬ 
torian guards remained at Rome to protect, or rather to com- 
mand, the capital, The prefect Vitalianus had signalised his 
fidelity to Maximin by the alacrity widi which he had obeyed, 
and even prevented, the cruel mandates of the tyrant. His 
death alone could rescue the authority of the senate, and the 
lives of the senators, from a state of danger and suspense. 
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Before their resolves had transpired, a quffistor and some 
tribunes were commissioned to take his devoted life. They 
executed the order with equal boldness and success; and, 
with their bloody daggers in their hands, ran through the 
streets, proclaiming to the people and the soldiers the news of 
the happy revolution. The enthusiasm of liberty was seconded 
by the promise of a large donative in lands and money; the 
statues of Maximin were thrown down; the capital of the 
empire acknowledged, with transport, the authority of the 
two Gordians and the senate, and the example of Rome was 
followed by the rest of Italy. 

A new spirit had arisen in that assembly, whose long 
patience had been insulted by wanton despotism and military 
licence. The senate assumed the reins of government, and, 
with a calm intrepidity, prepared to vindicate by arms the 
cause of freedom, Among the consular senators, recommended 
by their merit and services to the favour of the emperor 
Alexander, it was easy to select twenty, not unequal to the 
command of an army and the conduct of a war. To these was 
the defence of Italy intrusted. Each was appointed to act in 
his respective department, authorised to enrol and discipline 
the Italian youth, and instructed to fortify the ports and high¬ 
ways against the impending invasion of Maximin. A number 
of deputies, chosen from the most illustrious of the senatorian 
ad equestrian orders, were despatched at the same time to 
the governors of the several provinces, earnestly conjuring 
them to fly to the assistace of their country, ad to remind 
the nations of their acient ties of friendship with the Roman 
senate and people. The general respect with which these 
deputies were received, and the zeal of Italy and the provinces 
in favour of the senate, sufficiently prove that the: subjects 
of Maximin were reduced to that uncommon distress, in 
which the body of the people has more to fear from oppres¬ 
sion than from resistance. The consciousness of that melan¬ 
choly truth inspires a degree of persevering fury seldom to 
be found in those civil wars which are artificially supported 
for the benefit of a few factious and designing leaders. 

For, while the cause of the Gordians was embraced with 



The feeble court of Carthage was alarmed with the rapid ap¬ 
proach of Capelianus, governor of Mauritania, who, with a 
small band of veterans and a fierce host of barbarians, at- 
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tacked a faithful but unwarlike province. The younger Gor¬ 
dian sallied out to meet the enemy at the head of a few 
guards, and a numerous undisciplined multitude, educated in 
the peaceful luxury of Carthage. His useless valour served 
only to procure him an honourable death in the field of battle. 
His aged father, whose reign had not exceeded thirty-six 
days, put an end to his life on the first news of the defeat. 
Carthage, destitute of defence, opened her gates to the con¬ 
queror, and Africa was exposed to the rapacious cruelty of 
a slave, obliged to satisfy his unrelenting master with a large 
account of blood and treasure. 

The senate was now committed to resisting Maximin and 
elected two emperors jointly, Pupienus (Maximus in Gibbon's 
text) and Balbinus. Maximin prepared to enter Italy in a 
manner which gave a foretaste of the barbarian invasions. 

While in Rome and Africa revolutions succeeded each other 
with such amazing rapidity, the mind of Maximin was 
agitated by the most furious passions. He is said to have 
received the news of the rebellion of the Gordians, and of 
the decree of the senate against him, not with the temper of 
a man, but the rage of a wild beast; which, as it could not 
discharge itself on the distant senate, threatened the life of 
his son, of his friends, and of all who ventured to approach 
his person. The grateful intelligence of the death of the 
Gordians was quickly Mowed by the assurance that the 
senate, laying aside ^ hopes of pardon or accommodation, 
had substituted in their room two emperors, with whose 
merit he could not be unacquainted. Revenge was the only 
consolation left to Maximin, and revenge could only be 
obtained by arms. The strength of the legions had been as¬ 
sembled by Alexander from all parts of the empire. Three 
successful campaigns against the Germans and the Sarmatians 
had raised their fame, confirmed their discipline, and even 
increased their numbers by filling the ranks with the flower 
of the barbarian youth. The life of Maximin had been spent 
in war, and the candid severity of history cannot refuse him 
the valour of a soldier, or even the abilities of an experienced 
general. It might naturally be expected that a prince of such 
a character, instead of siiering the rebellion to gain stability 
by delay, should immediately have marched from the banks 
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of the Danube to those of the Tiber, and that his victorious 
army, instigated by contempt for the senate, and eager to 
gather the spoils of Italy, should have burned with impatience 
to finish the easy and lucrative conquest. Yet, as far as we 
can trust to the obscure chronology of that period, it appears 
that the operations of some foreign war deferred the Italian 
expedition till the ensuing spring. From the prudent conduct 
of Maximin we may learn that the savage features of his 
character have been exaggerated by the pencil of party; 
that his passions, however impetuous, submitted to the force 
of reason; and that the barbarian possessed something of the 
generous spirit of Sylla, who subdued the enemies of Rome 
before he suffered himself to revenge his private injuries. 

When the troops of Maximin, advancing in excellent order, 
aiTived at the foot of the Mian Alps, they were terrified by 
the silence and desolation that reigned on the frontiers of 
Italy. The villages and open towns had been abandoned on 
their approach by the inhabitants, the cattle was driven away, 
the provisions removed or destroyed, the bridges broke down, 
nor was anything left which could afford either shelter or 
subsistence to an invader. Such had been the wise orders of 
the generals of the senate, whose design was to protract the 
war, to ruin the army of Maximin by the slow operation of 
famine, and to consume his strengtih in the sieges of the 
principal cities of Italy, which they had plentifully stored 
with men and provisions from the deserted country. Aquileia 
received and withstood the first shock of the invasion. Ihe 
streams that issue from the head of the Hadriatlc gulf, 
swelled by the melting of the winter snows, opposed an un¬ 
expected obstacle to the arms of Maximin. At length, on a 
singular bridge, constructed, with art and difficulty, of large 
hogs-heads, he transported his army to the opposite bank, 
rooted up the beautiful vineyards in the neighbourhood of 
Aquileia, demolished the suburbs, and employed the timber of 
the buildings in the engines and towers with which on every 
side he attacked the city. The walls, fallen to decay during 
the security of a long peace, had been hastily repaired on this 
sudden emergency: but the firmest defence of Aquileia con¬ 
sisted in the constancy of the citizens; ^ ranks of whom, in¬ 
stead of being dismayed, were animated by the extreme 
danger, and their knowledge of the tyrant’s unrelenting 
temper. Their courage was supported and directed by Cris- 
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piniis and MenopMus, two of the twenty lieutenants of the 
senate, who, with a small body of regular troops, had thrown 
themselves into the besieged place. The army of Maxiinin 
was repulsed in repeated attacks, his machines destroyed by 
showers of artificial fire; and the generous enthusiasm of the 
Aquileians was exalted into a confidence of success by the 
opinion that Belenus, their tutelar deity, combated in person 
in the defence of his distressed worshippers. 

The emperor Maximus, who had advanced as far as 
Ravenna to secure that important place and to hasten the 
military preparations, beheld the event of the war in the more 
faithful mirror of reason and policy. He was too sensible that 
a single'town could not resist the persevering efforts of a great 
army; and he dreaded lest the enemy, tired with the obstinate 
resistance of Aquileia, should on a sudden relinquish the 
fruitless siege and march directly towards Rome. The fate of 
the empb and the cause of freedom must then be committed 
to the chance of a battle; and what arms could he oppose to 
the veteran legions of the Rhine and Danube? Some troops 
newly levied among the generous but enervated youth of 
Italy, and a body of German auxiliaries, on whose firmness, 
in the hour of trial, it was dangerous to depend. In the midst 
of these just alarms, the stroke of domestic conspiracy 
punished the crimes of Maximin and delivered Rome and 
the senate from the calamities that would surely have attended 
. the victory of an enraged barbarian. 

The people of Aquileia had scarcely experienced any of 
the common miseries of a siege; their magazines were plenti¬ 
fully supplied, and several fountains within the walls assured 
them of an inexhaustible resource of fresh water. The soldiers 
of Maximin were, on the contrary, exposed to the inclemency 
of the season, the contagion of disease, and the horrors of 
famine. The open country was ruined, the rivers filled with 
the slain and polluted with blood. A spirit of despair and 
disaffection began to diffuse itself among the troops; and' 
as they were cut off from all intelligence, they easily believed 
that the whole empire had embraced the cause of the senate,: 
and that they were left as devoted victims to perish under 
the impregnable walls of Aquileia. The fierce temper of the 
tyrant was exasperated by disappointments,; which he imputed 
to the cowardice of his army; and his wanton and 
cruelty, instead of striking terror, inspifed hatred and a just 
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desire of revenge. A party of Praetorian guards, who trembled 
for their wives and children in the camp of Alba, near Rome, 
executed the sentence of the senate. Maximin, abandoned by 
his guards, was slain in his tent with his son (whom he had 
associated to the honours of the purple), Anulinus the prefect, 
and the principal ministers of his tyranny. The sight of their 
heads, borne on the point of spears, convinced the citizens 
of Aquileia that the siege was at an end; the gates of the city 
were thrown open, a liberal market was provided for the 
hungry troops of Maximin, and the whole army joined in 
solemn protestations of fidelity to the senate and the people 
of Rome, and to their lawful emperors Maximus and Bal- 
binus. Such was the deserved fate of a brutal savage, destitute, 
as he has generally been represented, of every sentiment that 
distinguishes a civilised, or even a human being. The body 
was suited to the soul. The stature of Maximin exceeded the 
measure of eight feet, and circumstances almost incredible 
are related of his matchless strength and appetite. Had he 
lived in a less enlightened age, tradition and poetry might 
well have described him as one of those monstrous giants 
whose supernatural power was constantly exerted for the 
destruction of mankind. 

It is easier to conceive than to describe the universal joy 
of the Roman world on the fall of the tyrant, the news of 
which is said to have been carried in four days from Aquileia 
to Rome. The return of Maximus was a triumphal procession; 
his colleague and young Gordian went out to meet him, and 
the three princes made their entry into the capital, attended 
by the ambassadors of almost all the cities of Italy, saluted 
with the splendid offerings of gratitude and superstition, and 
received with the unfeigned acclamations of the senate and 
people, who persuaded themselves that a golden age would 
succeed to aa age of iron. The conduct of the two emperors 
corresponded with these expectations. They administered 
justice in person; and the rigour of the one was tempered 
by the other’s clemency. The oppressive taxes with which 
Maximin had loaded the rights of inheritance and succession 
Were repealed, or at least moderated. Discipline was revived, 
and with the advice of the senate many wise laws were enacted 
by their Imperial ministers, who endeavoured to restore a 
civil constitution on the rains of military tyranny. “What 
rewai'd may we expect for delivering Rome from a monster?” 
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was the question asked by Makimus in a moment of freedom 
and confidence. Balbinus answered it without hesitation, “The 
love of the senate, of the people, and of all mankind.” “Alas!” 
replied his more penetrating colleague, “Alas! I dread the 
hatred of the soldiers and the fatal effects of their resentment” 
His apprehensions were but too well justified by the event. 

The death of Maximin ms followed in a short time by the 
massacre of Pupienus and Balbinus by the Pr^torians. After 
Gordian Ill’s brief reign the soldiers’ votes conferred the 
empire on Philip "an Arab by birth and consequently a 
robber by profession." 

PHILIP THE AMB 

On his return from the East to Rome, Philip, desirous of 
obliterating the memory of his crimes, and of captivating the 
affections of the people, solemnised the secular games with 
infinite pomp and magnificence. Since their institution or 
revival by Augustus, they had been celebrated by Claudius, 
by Domitian, and by Severus, and were now renewed the 
fifth time, on the accomplishment of the full period of a 
thousand years from the foundation of Rome. Every circum¬ 
stance of the secular games was skilfully adapted to inspire 
the superstitious mind with deep and solemn reverence. The 
long interval between them exceeded the term of human life; 
and as none of the spectators had already seen them, none 
could flatter themselves with the expectation of beholding 
them a second time. The mystic sacrifices were performed, 
during three nights, on the banks of the Tiber; and the 
Campus Martius resounded with music and dances, and was 
illuminated with innumerable lamps and torches. Slaves and 
strangers were excluded from any participation in these 
national ceremonies. A chorus of twenty-seven youths, and 
as many virgins, of noble families, and whose parents were 
both alive, implored the propitious gods in favour of the 
present, and for the hope of the rising generation; requesting, 
in religious hymns, that, according to the faith of their ancient 
oracles, they would still maintain the virtue, the felicity, and 
the empire of the Roman people. The magnificence of Philip’s 
shows and entertainments dazzled the eyes of the multitude. 
The devout were employed in the rites of superstition, whilst 
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the reflecting few revolved in their anxious minds the past 
history and the future fate of the empire. 

Since Romulus, with a small band of shepherds and out¬ 
laws, fortified himself on the hills near the Tiber, ten centuries 
had already elapsed. During the four first ages, the Romans, 
in the laborious school of poverty, had acquired the virtues 
of war and government: by the vigorous exertion of those 
virtues, and by the assistance of fortune, they had obtained, 
in the course of the three succeeding centuries, an absolute 
empire over many countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
The last three hundred years had been consumed in apparent 
prosperity and internal decline. The nation of soldiers, magis¬ 
trates, and legislators, who composed the thirty-five tribes of 
the Roman people, was dissolved into the common mass of 
mankind, and confounded with the millions of servile provin¬ 
cials, who had received the name, without adopting the spirit, 
of Romans. A mercenary army, levied amongst the subjects 
and barbarians of the frontier, was the only order of men 
who preserved and abused their independence. By their 
tumultuary election, a Syrian, a Goth, or an Arab, was exalted 
to the throne of Rome, and invested with despotic power over 
the conquests and over the country of the Scipios. 

The limits of the Roman empire still extended from the 
Western Ocean to the Tigris, and from Mount Atlas to the 
Rhine and the Danube. To the undiscerning eye of the vulgar, 
Philip appeared a monarch no less powerful than Hadrian or 
Augustus had formerly been. The form was still the same, but 
the animating health and vigour were fled. The industry of 
the people was discouraged and exhausted by a long series of 
oppression. The discipline of the legions, which alone, after 
the extinction of every other virtue, had propped the greatness 
of the state, was corrupted by the ambition, or relaxed by the 
weakness, of the emperors. The strength of the frontiers, 
which had always consisted in arms rather than in fortifica¬ 
tions, was insensibly undermined; and the fairest provinces 
were left exposed to the rapaciousness or ambition of the 
barbarians, who soon discovered the decline of the Roman 
empire. 

While frontier wars had long been a constant preoccupation 
with the Imperial government, the great barbarian invasions 
which were now imminent were the effect of fresh causes. 
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lit the East the Amcid power of the Parthians ended and the 
new threat came from Persia. On the northern frontiers the 
eastern German peoples hitherto unfamiliar to the Romans 
were nov/ gathering. Gibbon devotes two chapters (8 and 9) 
to these topics. 
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GENERAL MISFORTUNES OF THE REIGNS OF 
VALERIAN AND GALLIENUS. INROADS OF THE GOTHS. 
THE PERSIAN INVASION OF ARMENIA AND THE 
CAPTIVITY OF VALERIAN 


#■ 


Philip was murdered in 249 and succeeded by Decius, a 
man of ability. He took the field against the Goths, and both 
he and his son were killed in battle in the Dobrudska. There 
followed in quick succession the reigns of Gallus and AEmili- 
anus and in 253 Valerian became Emperor and soon associated 
his son Gallienus. Gibbon gives a uniformly depreciative ac¬ 
count of Gallienus. Modem criticism has largely rehabilitated 
him, Nevertheless Gibbon's picture of the disasters of the 
reigns of Valerian and Gallienus is just. 

Valerian was about sixty years of age when he was h" 
vested with the purple, not by the caprice of the populace of 
the clamours of the army, but by the unanimous voice of the 
Roman world. In his gradual ascent through the honours of 
the state he had deserved the favour of virtuous princes, and 
had declared himself the enemy of tyrants. His noble birth, 
his mild but unblemished manners, his learning, prudence, 
and experience, were revered by the senate and people; and, 
if mankind (according to the observation of an ancient writer) 
had been left at liberty to choose a master, their choice 
would most assuredly have fallen on Valerian. Perhaps the 
merit of this emperor was inadequate to his reputation; per¬ 
haps his abilities, or at least his spirit, were affected by the , 
languor and coldness of old age. The consciousness of his 
decline engaged him' to share the throne with a younger and 
more active associate: the emergency of the times demanded 
a generai no less! than a prince; and the experience of the 
Roman censor! might'have directed him where to bestow the 
Imperi^al: purple as the reward of military merit. But, instead, 
!!■■!!''!■''■"', W ■ ''' '''■ ■ 
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of making a judicious choice, which would have confirmed . i 
his reign and endeared his memory, Valerian, consulting only | 

the dictates of affection or vanity, immediately invested with ' 

the supreme honours his son Gallienus, a youth whose 
effeminate vices had been hitherto concealed by the obscurity j 

of a private station. The joint government of the father and i 

the son subsisted about seven, and the sole administration of ^ 

Gallienus continued about eight years. But the whole period 
was one uninterrupted series of confusion and calamity. As ; 
the Roman empire was at the same time, and on every side, 
attacked by the blind fury of foreign invaders and the wild ! 
ambition of domestic usurpers, we shall consult order and 
perspicuity by pursuing not so much the doubtful arrange- j 

ment of dates as the more natural distribution of subjects. ; 

The most dangerous enemies of Rome, during the reigns of i 

Valerian and Gallienus, were—1. The Franks; 2. The Aleman- : 

ni; 3. The Goths; and 4. The Persians. Under these general ; J 
appellations we may comprehend the adventures of less con- ^ 

siderable tribes, whose obscure and uncouth names would 
only serve to oppress the memory and perplex the attention - 
of the reader. 

I. As the posterity of the Franks compose one of the 
greatest and most enlightened nations of Europe, the powers 
of learning and ingenuity have been exhausted in the discovery 
of their unlettered ancestors. To the tales of credulity have 
succeeded the systems of fancy. Every passage has been sifted, 
every spot has been surveyed, that might possibly reveal some 
faint traces of their origin. It has been supposed that Pannonia, 
that Gaul, that the northern parts of Germany, gave birth 
to that celebrated colony of warriors. At length the most 
rational critics, rejecting the fictitious emigrations of ideal i. 
conquerors, have acquiesced in a sentiment whose simplicity 
persuades us of its truth. They suppose that, about the year ' 
two hundred and forty, a new confederacy was formed under ^: 

the name of Franks by the old inhabitants of the Lower i 

Rhine and the Weser. The present circle of Westphalia, the ' 
Landgraviate of Hesse, and the duchies of Brunswick and 
Luneburg, were the ancient seat of the Chauci, who, in their 
inaccessible morasses, defied the Roman arms; of the Cherusci, i 
proud of the fame of Arminius; of the Catti, formidable by: 
their firm and intrepid infantry; and of several other tribes of 

inferior power and renown. The love of liberty was the ruling : 
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passion of these Germans; the enjoyment of it their best 
treasure; the word that expressed that enjoyment the most 
pleasing to their ear. They deserved, they assumed, they 
maintained the honourable epithet of Franks, or Freemen; 
which concealed, though it did not extinguish, the peculiar 
names of the several states of the confederacy. Tacit consent 
and mutual advantage dictated the first laws of the union; 
it was gradually cemented by habit and experience. The league 
of the Franks may admit of some comparison with the 
Helvetic body; in which every canton, retaining its indepen¬ 
dent sovereignty, consults with its brethren in the common 
cause, without acknowledging the authority of any supreme 
head or representative assembly. But the principle of the 
two confederacies was extremely different. A peace of two 
hundred years has rewarded the wise and honest policy of 
the Swiss. An inconstant spirit, the thirst of rapine, and a: 
disregard to the most solemn treaties, disgraced the character 
of the Franks. 

The Romans had long experienced the daring valour of the 
people of Lower Germany. The union of their strength 
threatened Gaul with a more formidable invasion, and re¬ 
quired the presence of Gallienus, the heir and colleague of Im¬ 
perial power. Whilst that prince and his infant son Saloninus 
displayed in the court of Treves the majesty of the empire, its 
armies were ably conducted by their general Posthumus, who, 
though he afterwards betrayed the family of Valerian, was ever 
faithful to the great interest of the monarchy. The treacherous 
language of panegyrics and medals darkly announces a long 
series of victories. Trophies and titles attest (if such evidence 
can attest) the fame of Posthumus, who is repeatedly styled 
The Conqueror of the Germans, and the Saviour of Gaul. 

But a single fact, the only one indeed of which we have any 
distinct knowledge, erases in a great measure these monu¬ 
ments of vanity and adulation. The Rhine, though dignified 
with the title of Safeguard of the provinces, was an imperfect 
barrier against the daring spirit of enterprise with which the 
Franks were actuated. Their rapid devastations stretched from 
the river to the foot of the Pyrenees; nor were they stopped 
by those,: mountains. Spain, which had never dreaded, was 
unable to resist, the inroads of the Germans. During twelve 
years, the greatest part of the reign of Gallienus, that opulent 
country was the theatre of unequal and destructive hostilities. 
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Tarragona, the flourishing capital of a peaceful province, was 
sacked and almost destroyed, and so late as the days of 
Orosius, who wrote in the fifth century, wretched cottages, 
scattered amidst the ruins of magnificent cities, still recorded 
the rage of the barbarians. When the exhausted country no 
longer supplied a variety of plunder, the Franks seized on 
some vessels in the ports of Spain and transported them¬ 
selves into Mauritania. The distant province was astonished 
with the fury of these barbarians, who seemed to fall from 
a new world, as their name, manners, and complexion were 
equally unknown on the coast of Africa. 

II In the part of Upper Saxony, beyond the Elbe, which is 
at present called the Marquisate of Lusace, there existed in 
ancient times a sacred wood, the awful seat of the super¬ 
stition of the Suevi. None were permitted to enter the holy 
precincts without confessing, by their servile bonds and sup¬ 
pliant posture, the immediate presence of the sovereign 
Deity. Patriotism contributed, as well as devotion, to con¬ 
secrate the Sonnenwald, or wood of the Semnones. It was 
universally believed that the nation had received its first 
existence on that sacred spot. At stated periods the numerous 
tribes who gloried in the Suevic blood resorted thither by 
their ambassadors; and the memory of their common extrac¬ 
tion was perpetuated by barbaric rites and human sacrifices. 
The wide extended name of Suevi filled the interior countries 
of Germany, from the banks of the Oder to those of the 
Danube, They were distinguished from the other Germans by 
their peculiar mode of dressing their long hair, which they 
gathered into a rude knot on the crown of the head; and 
they delighted in an ornament that showed their ranks more 
lofty and terrible in the eyes of the enemy. Jealous as the 
Germans were of military renown, they all confessed the 
superior valour of the Suevi; and the tribes of the Usipetes and 
Tencteri, who, with a vast army, encountered the dictator 
Csesar, declared that they esteemed it not a disgrace to have 
fled before a people to whose arms the immortal gods them¬ 
selves were unequal. 

In the reign of the emperor Caracalla an innumerable 
swarm of Suevi appeared on the banks of the Main, and in 
the neighbourhood of the Roman provinces, in quest either 
of food, of plunder, or of glory, The hasty army of volunteers 
gradually coalesced into a great and permanent nation, and, 
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as it was composed from so many different tribes, assumed 
the name of Alemanni, or Allmen, to denote at once their 
various lineage and their common bravery. The latter was 
soon felt by the Romans in many a hostile inroad. The Aleman- 
ni fought chiefly on horseback; but their cavalry was rendered 
still more formidable by a mixture of light infantry selected 
from the bravest and most active of the youth, whom frequent 
exercise had enured to accompany the horseman in the longest 
march, the most rapid charge, or the most precipitate retreat. 

This warlike people of Germans had been astonished by 
the immense preparations of Alexander Severus; they were 
dismayed by the arms of his successor, a barbarian equal in 
valour and fierceness to themselves. But, still hovering on the 
frontiers of the empire, they increased the general disorder 
that ensued after the death of Decius. They inflicted severe 
wounds on the rich provinces of Gaul: they were the first who 
removed the veil that covered the feeble majesty of Italy. A 
numerous body of the Alemanni penetrated across the Dan¬ 
ube, and through the Rhaetian Alps into the plains of Lom¬ 
bardy, advanced as far as Ravenna, and displayed the 
victorious banners of barbarians almost in sight of Rome. 
The insult and the danger rekindled in the senate some sparks 
of their ancient virtue. Both the emperors were engaged in 
far distant wars. Valerian in the East, and Gallienus on the 
Rhine. All the hopes and resources of the Romans were in 
themselves. In this emergency the senators resumed the de¬ 
fence of the republic, drew out the Praetorian guards, who 
had been left to garrison the capital, and iled up their num¬ 
bers by enlisting into the public service the stoutest and most 
willing of the Plebeians. The Alemanni, astonished with the 
sudden appearance of an army more numerous than their 
own, retired into Germany laden with spoil; and their retreat 
was esteemed as a victory by the unwarlike Romans. 

When Gallienus received the intelligence that his capital, 
was delivered from the barbarians, he was much less delighted 
than alarmed with the courage of the senate, since it might 
one day prompt them to rescue the public from domestic 
tyranny, as well as from foreign invasion. His timid ingratitude 
was published to his subjects in an edict which prohibited the 
senators from exercising any military employment, and even 
from approaching the camps of the legions. But his fears 
were groundless. The rich and luxurious nobles, sinking into 
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their natural character, accepted as a favour this disgraceful I 
exemption from military service; and as long as they were | 

indulged in the enjoyment of their baths, their theatres, and I 

their villas, they cheerfully resigned the more dangerous 1 

cares of empire to the rough hands of peasants and soldiers. | 

Another invasion of the Alemanni, of a more formidable 1 

aspect, but more glorious event, is mentioned by a writer of I 

the Lower Empire. Three hundred thousand of that warlike 
people are said to have been vanquished, in a battle near 
Milan, by Gallienus in person, at the head of only ten 
thousand Romans. We may, however, with great probability, 
ascribe this incredible victory either to the credulity of the 
historian, or to some exaggerated exploits of one of the i 

emperor’s lieutenants. It was by arms of a very different nature I 

that Gallienus endeavoured to protect Italy from the fury of | 

the Germans. He espoused Pipa, the daughter of a king of I 

the Marcomanni, a Suevic tribe, which was often confounded I 

with the Aiemanni in their wars and conquests. To the father, i 

as the price of his alliance, he granted an ample settlement in i 

Pannohia. The native charms of unpolished beauty seem to ' 

have fixed the daughter in the affections of the inconstant ; 

emperor, and the bands of policy were more firmly con¬ 
nected by those of love. But the haughty prejudice of Rome 
still refused the name of marriage to the profane mixture of 
a citizen and a barbarian; and has stigmatised the German ! 
princess with the opprobrious title of concubine of Gallienus. ' 


INKOADS OF THE GOTHS ' 

in. We have already traced the emigration of the Goths ! 

from Scandinavia, or at least from Prussia, to the mouth of ; 

the Borysthenes, and have followed their victorious arms from 
the Borysthenes to the Danube. Under the reigns of Valerian ; 

and Gallienus, the frontier of the last-mentioned river was > 

perpetually infested by the inroads of Germans and Sar- ! 

matians; but it was defended by the Romans with more than i 

usual firmness and success. The provinces that were the seat 
of war recruited the armies of Rome with an inexhaustible i 
supply of hardy soldiers; and more than one of these Illyrian " 
peasants attained the station, and displayed the abilities, of a 
general. Though flying parties of the barbarians, who in¬ 
cessantly hovered on the banks of the Danube, penetrated j 
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sometimes to the confines of Italy and Macedonia, their prog¬ 
ress was commonly checked, or their return intercepted, by 
the Imperial lieutenants. But the great stream of the Gothic 
hostilities was diverted into a very different channel. The 
Goths, in their new settlement of the Ukraine, soon became 
masters of the northern coast of the Buxine: to the south of 
that inland sea were situated the soft and wealthy provinces 
of Asia Minor, which possessed all that could attract, and 
nothing that could resist, a barbarian conqueror. 

The banks of the Borysthenes are only sixty miles distant 
from the narrow entrance of the peninsula of Grim Tartary, 
known to the ancients under the name of Chersonesus Taurica. 
On that inhospitable shore Euripides, embellishing with ex¬ 
quisite art the tales of antiquity, has placed the scene of one 
of his most affecting tragedies. The bloody sacrifices of 
Diana, the arrival of Orestes and Pylades, and the triumph 
of virtue and religion over savage fierceness, serve to repre¬ 
sent an historical truth, that the Tauri, the original inhabitants 
of the peninsula, were in some degree reclaimed from their 
brutal manners by a gradual intercourse with the Grecian 
colonies which settled along the maritime coast. The little 
kingdom of Bosphorus, whose capital was situated on the 
straits through which the Mseotis communicates itself to the 
Buxine, was composed of degenerate Greeks and half-civilised 
barbarians. It subsisted as an independent state from the time 
of the Peloponnesian war, was at last swallowed up by the 
ambition of Mithridates, and, with the rest of his dominions, 
sunk under the weight of the Roman arms. From the reign of 
Augustus the kings of Bosphorus were the humble, but not 
useless, allies of the empire. By presents, by arms, and by a 
slight fortification drawn across the isthmus, they effecturily 
guarded, against the roving plunderers of Sarmatia, the access 
of a country which, from its peculiar situation and con¬ 
venient harbours, commanded the Buxine Sea and Asia 
Minor. As long as the sceptre was possessed by a lineal suc¬ 
cession of kings, they acquitted themselves of their important 
charge with vigilance and success. Domestic factions, and the 
fears or private interest of obscure usurpers who seized on 
the vacant throne, admitted the Goths into the heart of Bos¬ 
phorus. With the acquisition of a superfluous waste of fertile 
soil, the conquerors obtained the command of a naval force 
sufficient to transport their armies to the coast of Asia. The 
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ships used iu the navigatioa of the Buxine were of a very 
singular construction. They were slight flat-bottomed barks 
framed of timber only, without the least mixture of iron, and 
occasionally covered with a shelving roof on the appearance 
of a tempest. In these floating houses the Goths carelessly 
trusted themselves to the mercy of an unknown sea, under the 
conduct of sailors pressed into the service, and whose skill and 
fidelity were equally suspicious. But the hopes of plunder had 
banished every idea of danger, and a natural fearlessness of 
temper supplied in their minds the more rational confidence 
which is the just result of knowledge and experience. Warriors 
of such a daring spirit must have often murmured against 
the cowardice of their guides, who required the strongest 
assurances of a settled calm before they would venture to 
embark, and would scarcely ever be tempted to lose sight of 
the land. Such, at least, is the practice of the modern Turks; 
and they are probably not inferior in the art of navigation to 
the ancient inhabitants of Bosphorus. 

The fleet of the Goths, leaving the coast of Circassia on the 
left hand, fikst appeared before Pityus, the utmost limits of 
the Roman provinces; a city provided with a convenient port, 
and fortified with a strong wall. Here they met with a 
resistance more obstinate than they had reason to expect from 
the feeble garrison of a distant fortress. They were repulsed; 
and their disappointment seemed to diminish the terror of the 
Gothic name. As long as Successianus, an officer of superior 
rank and merit, defended that frontier, aU their efforts were 
ineffectual; but as soon as he was removed by Valerian to a 
more honourable but less important station, they resumed the 
attack of Pityus; and, by the destruction of that city, obliter¬ 
ated the memory of their former disgrace. 

Circling round the eastern extremity of the Buxine Sea, 
the navigation from Pityus to Trebizond is about three hun¬ 
dred miles. The course of the Goths carried them in sight 
of the country of Colchis, so famous by the expedition of the 
Argonauts; and they even attempted, though without success, 
to pillage a rich temple at the mouth of the river Phasis. 
Trebizond, celebrated in the retreat of the Ten Thousand as 
an ancient colony of Greeks, derived its wealth and splendour 
from the munificence of the emperor Hadrian, who had con¬ 
structed an artificial port on a coast left destitute by nature of. 
secure harbours. The city was large and populous; a double ' 
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enclosure of walls seemed to defy the fury of the Goths, and 
the usual garrison had been strengthened by a reinforcement 
of ten thousand men. But there are not any advantages 
capable of supplying the absence of discipline and vigilance. 
The numerous garrison of Trebizond, dissolved in riot and 
luxury, disdained to guard their impregnable fortifications, 
The Goths soon discovered the supine negligence of the 
besieged, erected a lofty pile of fascines, ascended the walls 
in the silence of the night, and entered the defenceless city, 
sword in hand. A general massacre of the people ensued, 
whilst the affrighted soldiers escaped through the opposite 
gates of the town. The most holy temples, and the most 
splendid edifices, were involved in a common destruction. The 
booty that fell into the hands of the Goths was immense: 
the wealth of the adjacent countries had been deposited in 
Trebizond, as in a secure place of refuge. The number of 
captives was incredible as the victorious barbarians ranged 
without opposition through the extensive province of Pontus. 
The rich spoils of Trebizond filled a great fleet of ships that 
had been found in the port. The robust youth of the sea- 
coast were chained to the oar; and the Goths, satisfied with 
the success of their first naval expedition, returned in triumph 
to their new establishments in the kingdom of Bosphorus. 

The second expedition of the Goths was undertaken with 
greater powers of men and ships; but they steered a different 
course, and, disdaining the e:Aausted provinces of Pontus, 
followed the western coast of the Buxine, passed before the 
wide mouths of the Borysthenes, the Dniester, and the Danube, 
and, increasing their fleet by the capture of a great number of 
fishing barks, they approached the narrow outlet through 
which the Buxine Sea pours its waters into the Mediterranean, 
and divides the continents of Europe and Asia. The garrison 
of Chalcedon was encamped near the temple of Jupiter Urius, 
on a promontory that commanded the entrance of the strait; 
and so inconsiderable were the dreaded invasions of the bar¬ 
barians, that this body of troops surpassed in number the 
Gothic army. But it was in numbers alone that they surpassed 
it. They deserted with precipitation their advantageous post, 
and abandoned the town of Chalcedon, most plentifully stored 
with arms and money, to the discretion of the conquerors. 
Whilst they hesitated whether they should prefer the sea or 
land, Europe or Asia, for the scene of their hostilities, a 
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perfidious fugitive pointed out Nicomediaj once the capital of 
the kings of Bithynia, as a rich and easy conquest. He guided j 

the march, which was only sixty miles from the camp of h 

Chalcedon, directed the resistless attack, and partook of the 
booty; for the Goths had learned sufficient policy to reward ; 

the traitor whom they detested. Nice, Prusa, Apamsa, Cius, - 

cities that had sometimes rivalled or imitated the splendour of ; 

Nicomedia, were involved in the same calamity, which in a i 

few weeks, raged without control through the whole province I 

of Bithynia. Three hundred years of peace, enjoyed by the 
soft inhabitants of Asia, had abolished the exercise of arms, 
and removed the apprehension of danger. The ancient walls 
were suffered to moulder away, and all the revenue of the | 
most opulent cities was reserved for the construction of baths, | 
temples, and theatres. 

When the city of Cyzicus withstood the utmost effort of 
Mithiidates, it was distinguished by wise laws, a naval power 
of two hundred galleys, and three arsenals—of arms, of 
military engines, and of corn. It was still the seat of wealth 
and luxury; but of its ancient strength nothing remained 
except the situation, in a little island of the Propontis, con¬ 
nected with the continent of Asia only by two bridges. From 
the recent sack of Prusa, the Goths advanced within eighteen 
miles of the city, which they had devoted to destruction; but 
the ruin of Cyzicus was delayed by a fortunate accident. The 
season was rainy, and the lake Apolloniates, the reservoir , 
of all the springs of Mount Olympus, rose to an uncommon 
height. The little river of Rhyndacus, which issues from the 
lake, swelled into a broad and rapid stream and stopped the • 
progress of the Goths. Their retreat to the maritime city of 
Heraclea, where the fleet had probably been stationed, was 
attended by a long train of waggons laden with the spoils of 
Bithynia, and was marked by the flames of Nice and Nico¬ 
media, which they wantonly burnt. Some obscure hints are . j 
mentioned of a doubtful combat that secured their retreat. ; 

But even a complete victory would have been of little mo¬ 
ment, as the approach of the autumnal equinox summoned 
them to hasten their return. To navigate the Buxine before the j. 

month of May, or after that of September, is esteemed by the ■ i 
modern Turks the most unquestionable instance of rashness 
and.My. ' 

When we are informed that the third fleet, equipped by ' ; 
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the Goths in the ports of Bosphorus, consisted of five hundred 
sail of ships, our ready imagination instantly computes and 
multiplies the formidable armament; but, as we are assured 
by the judicious Strabo that the piratical vessels used by the 
barbarians of Pontus and the Lesser Scythia were not capable 
of containing more than twenty-five or thirty men, we may 
safely affirm that fifteen thousand warriors at the most em¬ 
barked in this great expedition. Impatient of the limits of the 
Buxine, they steered their destructive course from the Cim¬ 
merian to the Thracian Bosphorus. When they had almost 
gained the middle of the straits they were suddenly driven 
back to the entrance of them; till a favourable wind, spring¬ 
ing up the next day, carried them in a few hours into the 
placid sea, or rather lake, of the Propontis. Their landing on 
the little island of Cyzicus was attended with the ruin of that 
ancient and noble city. From thence issuing again through the 
narrow passage of the Hellespont, they pursued their winding 
navigation amidst the numerous islands scattered over the 
Archipelago or the yEgean Sea. The assistance of captives 
and deserters must have been very necessary to pilot their 
vessels, and to direct their various incursions, as well on the 
coast of Greece as on that of Asia. At length the Gothic 
fleet anchored in the port of Piraeus, five miles distant from 
Athens, which had attempted to make some preparations for 
a vigorous defence. Cleodamus, one of the engineers em¬ 
ployed by the emperor’s orders to fortify the maritime cities 
against the Goths, had already begun to repair the ancient 
walls fallen to decay since the time of Sylla. The efforts of his 
skill were ineffectual, and the barbarians became masters of 
the native seat of the muses and the arts. But while the con¬ 
querors abandoned themselves to the licence of plunder and 
intemperance, their fleet, that lay with a slender guard in the 
harbour of Pirmus, was unexpectedly attacked by the brave 
Dexippus, who, flying with the engineer Cleodamus from the 
sack of Athens, collected a hasty band of volunteers, peasants 
as well as soldiers, and in some measure avenged the calaimities 
of his country. 

But this exploit, whatever lustre it might shed on the 
declining age of Athens, served rather to irritate than to 
subdue the undaunted spirit of the northern invaders. A 
general conflagration blazed out at the same time in every 
district of Greece, Thebes and Argos, Corinth and Sparta, 
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which had formerly waged such memorable wars against each 
other, were now unable to bring an army into the field, or even 
to defend their ruined fortifications. The rage of war, both by 
land and by sea, spread from the eastern point of Sunium to 
the western coast of Epirus. The Goths had already advanced 
within sight of Italy, when the approach of such imminent 
danger awakened the indolent Gallienus from his dream of 
pleasure. The emperor appeared in arms; and his presence 
seems to have checked the ardour, and to have divided the 
strength, of the enemy. Naulobatus, a chief of the Heruli, 
accepted an honourable capitulation, entered with a large 
body of his countrymen into the service of Rome, and was 
invested with the ornaments of the consular dignity, which 
bad never before been profaned by the hands of a barbarian. 
Great numbers of the Goths, disgusted with the perils and 
hardships of a tedious voyage, broke into Massia, with a design 
of forcing their way over the Danube to their settlements in 
the Ukraine. The wild attempt would have proved inevitable 
destruction if the discord of the Roman generals had not 
opened to the barbarians the means of an escape. The small 
remainder of this destroying host returned on board their 
vessels, and, measuring back their way through the Hellespont 
and the Bosphorus, ravaged in their passage the shores of 
Troy, whose fame, immortalised by Homer, will probably sur¬ 
vive the memory of the Gothic conquests. As soon as they 
found themselves in safety within the basin of the Buxine 
they landed at Anchialus in Thrace, near the foot of Mount 
Haemus, and, after all their toils, indulged themselves in the 
Use of those pleasant and salutary hot baths. What remained 
of the voyage was a short and easy navigation. Such was the 
various fate of this third and greatest of their naval enter¬ 
prises. It may seem difficult to conceive how the original body 
of fifteen thousand warriors could sustain the losses and 
divisions of so bold an adventure. But as their numbers were 
gradually wasted by the sword, by shipwrecks, and by the 
influence of a warm climate, they were perpetually renewed 
by troops of banditti and deserters, who flocked to the stand¬ 
ard of plunder, and by a crowd of fugitive slaves; often of 
German or Sarmatian extraction, who eagerly seized the 
glorious opportunity of freedom and revenge. In these ex¬ 
peditions the Gothic nation claimed a superior share of honour 
and danger; but the tribes that fought, under the Gothic 
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banners are sometimes distinguished and sometimes con¬ 
founded in the imperfect histories of that age; and as the 
barbarian fleets seemed to issue from the mouth of the 
Tanais, the vague but familiar appellation of Scythians was 
frequently bestowed on the mixed multitude. 

In the general calamities of mankind, the death of an 
individual, however exalted, the ruin of an edifice, however 
famous, are passed over with careless inattention. Yet we 
cannot forget that the temple of Diana at Ephesus, after 
having risen with increasing splendour from seven repeated 
misfortunes, was finally burnt by the Goths in their third 
naval invasion. The arts of Greece and the wealth of Asia 
had conspired to erect that sacred and magnificent structure, 
It was supported by an hundred and twenty-seven imarble 
columns of the Ionic order; they were the gifts of devout 
monarchs, and each was sixty feet high. The altar was adorned 
with the masterly sculptures of Praxiteles, who had, perhaps, 
selected from the favourite legends of the place the birth of 
the divine children of Latona, the concealment of Apollo 
after the slaughter of the Cyclops, and the clemency of Bac¬ 
chus to the vanquished Amazons. Yet the length of the 
temple of Ephesus was only four hundred and twenty-five 
feet, about two-thirds of the measure of the church of St. 
Peter’s at Rome. In the other dimensions it was still more 
inferior to that sublime production of modern architecture. 
The spreading arms of a Christian cross require a much 
greater breadth than the oblong temples of the Pagans; and 
the boldest artists of antiquity would have been startled at 
the proposal of raising in the air a dome of the size and 
proportions of the Pantheon, The temple of Diana was, 
however, admired as one of the wonders of the world. Suc¬ 
cessive empires, the Persian, the Macedonian, and the Roman, 
had revered its sanctity and enriched its splendour. But the 
rude savages of the Baltic were destitute of a taste for the 
elegant arts, and they despised the ideal terrors of a foreign 
superstition. 

Another circumstance is related of these invasions, which 
might deserve our notice were it not justly to be suspected as 
the fanciful conceit of a recent sophist. We are told that in 
the sack of Athens the Goths had collected all the libraries, 
and were on the point of setting fire to this funeral pile of 
Grecian learning, had not one of their chiefs, of more refined 
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policy than his brethren, dissuaded them from the design, 
by the profound observation, that as long as the Greeks were 
addicted to the study of books they would never apply them¬ 
selves to the exercise of arms. The sagacious counsellor 
(should the truth of the fact be admitted) reasoned like an 
ignorant barbarian. In the most polite and powerful nations 
genius of every kind has displayed itself about the same 
period; and the age of science has generally been the age of 
military virtue and success. 

PEESlAJSr iNVASION OF ABMENIA: CAPTIVITy OF VALERIAN 

IV. The new sovereigns of Persia, Artaxerxes and his son 
Sapor, had triumphed (as we have already seen) over the 
house of Arsaces. Of the many princes of that ancient race, 
Chosroes, king of Armenia, had alone preserved both his 
life and his independence. He defended himself by the natural 
strength of his country; by the perpetual resort of fugitives 
and malcontents; by the alliance of the Romans; and, above 
all, by his own courage. Invincible in arms during a thirty 
years’ war, , he was at length assassinated by the emissaries of 
Sapor, king of Persia. The patriotic satraps of Armenia, who 
asserted the freedom and dignity of the crown, implored the 
protection of Rome in favour of Tiridates the lawful heir. 
But the son of Chosroes was an infant, the allies were at a 
distance, and the Persian monarch advanced towards the 
frontier at the head of an irresistible force. Young Tiridates, 
the future hope of his country, was saved by the fidelity of a 
servant, and Armenia continued above twenty-seven years 
a reluctant province of the great monarchy of Persia. Elated 
with this easy conquest, and presuming on the distresses or 
the degeneracy of the Romans, Sapor obliged the strong 
garrisons of Carrhae and Nisibis to surrender, and spread 
devastation and terror on either side of the Euphrates. 

The loss of an important frontier, the ruin of a faithful 
and natural ally, and the rapid success of Sapor’s ambition, 
affected Rome with a deep sense of the insult as well as of the 
danger. Valerian flattered himself that the vigilance of his 
lieutenants would sufficiently provide for the safety of the 
Rhine and of the Danube; but he resolved, notwithstanding 
his advanced age, to march in person to the defence of the 
Euphrates. During his progress through Asia Minor the naval 
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enterprises of the Goths were suspended, and the afflicted 
province enjoyed a transient and fallacious calm. He passed 
the Euphrates, encountered the Persian monarch near the 
walls of Edessa, was vanquished, and taken prisoner by Sapor. 
The particulars of this great event are darkly and imperfectly 
represented; yet, by the glimmering light which is afforded us, 
we may discover a long series of imprudence, of error, and 
of deserved misfortunes on the side of the Roman emperor. 
He reposed an implicit confidence in Macrianus, his Praetorian 
prefect. That worthless minister rendered his master formi¬ 
dable only to the oppressed subjects, and contemptible to the 
enemies, of Rome. By his weak or wicked counsels the 
Imperial army was betrayed into a situation where valour 
and military skill were equally unavailing. The vigorous 
attempt of the Romans to cut their way through the Persian 
host was repulsed with great slaughter; and Sapor, who en¬ 
compassed the camp with superior numbers, patiently waited 
till the increasing rage of famine and pestilence had ensured 
his victory. The licentious murmurs of the legions soon 
accused Valerian as the cause of their calamities; their 
seditious clamours demanded an instant capitulation. An im¬ 
mense sum of gold was offered to purchase the permission of 
a disgraceful retreat. But the Persian, conscious of his superi¬ 
ority, refused the money with disdain; and, detaining the 
deputies, advanced in order of battle to the foot of the Roman 
rampart, and insisted on a personal conference with the 
emperor. Valerian was reduced to the necessity of intrusting 
his life and dignity to the faith of an enemy. The interview 
ended as it was natural to expect. The emperor was made a 
prisoner, and his astonished troops laid down their arms. In 
such a moment of triumph the pride and policy of Sapor 
prompted him to fill the vacant throne with a successor en¬ 
tirely dependent on his pleasure, Cyriades, an obscure fugitive 
of Antioch, stained with every vice, was chosen to dishonour 
the Roman purple; and the will of the Persian victor could 
not fail of being ratified by the acclamations, however 
reluctant, of the captive army. 

The Imperial slave was eager to secure the favour of his 
master by an act of treason to his native country. He con¬ 
ducted Sapor over the Euphrates, and, by the way of Chalcis, 
to the metropolis of the East. So rapid were the motions 
of the Persian cavalry that, if we may credit a very judicious 
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historian, the city of Antioch was surprised when the idle | 

multitude was fondly gazing on the amusements of the theatre. i 

The splendid buildings of Antioch, private as well as public, 
were either pillaged or destroyed; and the numerous in- i 
habitants were put to the sword or led away into captivity, 

The tide of devastation was stopped for a moment by the 
resolution of the high priest of Emesa. Arrayed in his | 

sacerdotal robes he appeared at the head of a great body of 1 

fanatic peasants, armed only with slings, and defended his . i 
god and his property from the sacrilegious hands of the I 
followers of Zoroaster. But the ruin of Tarsus, and of many 
other cities, furnishes a melancholy proof that, except in this j 
singular instance, the conquest of Syria and Glicia scarcely | 
interrupted the progress of the Persian arms. The advantages 
of the narrow passes of Mount Taurus were abandoned, in 
which an invader whose principal force consisted in his i 

cavalry would have been engaged in a very unequal combat: i 

and Sapor was permitted to form the siege of Caesarea, the j 

capital of Cappadocia; a city, though of the second rank, I 

which was supposed to contain four hundred thousand in¬ 
habitants. Demosthenes commanded in the place, not so 
much by the commission of the emperor as in the voluntary 
defence of his country. For a long time he deferred its fate; 
and when at last Cassarea was betrayed by the perfidy of a ! 

physician, he cut his way through the Persians, who had | 

been ordered to exert their utmost diligence to take him 
alive. This heroic chief escaped the power of a foe who i 

might either have honoured or punished his obstinate valour; i 

but many thousands of his fellow-citizens were involved in ; 

a general massacre, and Sapor is accused of treating his i 

prisoners with wanton and unrelenting cruelty. Much should, ' 
undoubtedly, be allowed for national animosity, much for . 1 
humbled pride and impotent revenge; yet, upon the whole, v 

it is certain that the same prince who, in Armenia, had dis- . | 

played the mild aspect of a legislator, showed himself to the " 

Romans under the stern features of a conqueror. He despaired i 

of making any permanent establishment in the empire, and ! 

sought only to leave behind him a wasted desert, whilst he j 

transported into Persia the people and the treasures of the 
provinces. 

At the time when the East trembled at the name of Sapor, 
he received a present not unworthy of the great^t kings~a J 
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long train of camels laden with the most rare and valuable 
merchandise. The rich offering was accompanied with an 
epistle, respectful but not servile, from Odenathus, one of the 
noblest and most opulent senators of Palmyra. “Who is this 
Odenathus” (said the haughty victor, and he commanded that 
the presents should be cast into the Euphrates), “that he thus 
insolently presumes to write to his lord? If he entertains a 
hope of mitigating his punishment, let him fall prostrate 
before the foot of our throne, with his hands bound behind 
his back. Should he hesitate, swift destruction shall be poured 
on his head, on his whole race, and on his country.” The 
desperate extremity to which the Palmyrenian was reduced 
called into action all the latent powers of his soul. He met 
Sapor; but he met him in arms. Infusing his own spirit into a 
little army collected from the villages of Syria and the tents 
of the desert, he hovered round the Persian host, harassed 
their retreat, carried off part of the treasure, and, what was 
dearer than any treasure, several of the women of the Great 
King; who was at last obliged to repass the Euphrates with 
some marks of haste and confusion. By this exploit Gde- 
nathus laid the foundations of his future fame and fortunes. 
The majesty of Rome, oppressed by a Persian, was protected 
by a Syrian or Arab of Palmyra. 

The voice of history, which is often little more than the 
organ of hatred or flattery, reproaches Sapor with a proud 
abuse of the rights of conquest. We are told that Valerian, 
in chains, but invested with the Imperial purple, was exposed 
to the multitude, a constant spectacle of fallen greatness; and 
that, whenever the Persian monarch mounted on horseback, 
he placed his foot on the neck of a Roman emperor. Notwith¬ 
standing all the remonstrances of his allies, who repeatedly 
advised him to remember the vicissitude of fortune, to dread 
the returning power of Rome, and to make his illustrious 
captive the pledge of peace, not the object of insult, Sapor 
still remained inflexible. When Valerian sunk under the 
weight of shame and grief, his skin, stuffed with straw, and 
formed into the likeness of a human figure, was preserved for 
ages in the most celebrated temple of Persia; a more real 
monument of triumph than the fancied trophies of brass and 
marble so often erected by Roman vanity. The tale is moral 
and pathetic, but the truth of it may very fairly be called 
in question. The letters still extant from the princes of the 
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East to Sapor are manifest forgeries; nor is it natural to i 

! suppose that a jealous monarch should, even in the person of i 

a rival, thus publicly degrade the majesty of kings. Whatever 
treatment the unfortunate Valerian might experience in Persia, | 
it is at least certain that the only emperor of Rome who had 
ever fallen into the hands of the enemy languished away 
his life in hopeless captivity. i 

The emperor Gallienus, who had long supported with 
impatience the censorial severity of his father and colleague, , j 
received the intelligence of his misfortunes with secret pleas- , 

. ure and avowed indifference. “I knew that my father was a i; 

mortal,” said he; "and, since he has acted as becomes a brave j 

man, I am satisfied.” Whilst Rome lamented the fate of her ! 

sovereign, the savage coldness of his son was extolled by the i 

servile courtiers as the perfect firmness of a hero and stoic. ; 

It is difficult to paint the light, the various, the inconstant i 

character of Gallienus, which he displayed without constraint 
as soon as he became sole possessor of the empire. In every art 
that he attempted his lively genius enabled him to succeed; 
and, as bis genius was destitute of judgment, he attempted j 
every art, except the important ones of war and government. 

He was a master of several curious but useless sciences, a | 
ready orator, an elegant poet, a skilful gardener, an excellent 
cook, and most contemptible prince. When the great emer¬ 
gencies of the state required his presence and attention, he was j 
engaged in conversation with the philosopher Plotinus, wasting ■ 
his time in trifling or licentious pleasures, preparing his initi¬ 
ation to the Grecian mysteries, or soliciting a place in the 
Areopagus of Athens. His profuse magnificence insulted the | 
general poverty; the solemn ridicule of his triumphs impressed I- 
a deeper sense of the public disgrace. The repeated intelligence j 
of invasions, defeats, and rebellions he received with a careless ; 
smile; and singling out, with affected contempt, some partic¬ 
ular production of the lost province, he carelessly asked . 
whether Rome must be ruined unless it was supplied with 
linen from Egypt and Arras cloth from Gaul? There were, 
however, a few short moments in the life of Gallienus when, 
exasperated by some recent injury, he suddenly appeared the 
intppid soldier and the cruel tyrant; till, satiated with blood or 
fatigued by resistance, he insensibly sunk into, the natural , I 
mildness and indolence of his character, ' ^ 

At a time when the reins of government were held with so i 
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loose a hand, it is not surprising that a crowd of usurpers | 

should start up in every province of the empire against the j 

son of Valerian. It was probably some ingenious fancy, of ' 

comparing the thirty tyrants of Rome with the thirty tyrants l| 

of Athens, that induced the writers of the Augustan History [j 

to select that celebrated number, which has been gradually t| 

received into a popular appellation. But in every light the 'j 

parallel is idle and defective. What resemblance can we dis- | 

cover between a council of thirty persons, the united op- | 

pressors of a single city, and an uncertain list of independent 
rivals, who rose and fell in irregular succession through the 
extent of a vast empire? Nor can the number of thirty be 
completed, unless we include in the account the women and 
children who were honoured with the Imperial title. The 
reign of Gallienus, distracted as it was, produced only nine¬ 
teen pretenders to the throne: Cyriades, Macrianus, Balista, 
Odenathus, and Zenobia in the east; in Gaul and the western 
provinces, Posthumus, Lollianus, Victorinus and his mother 
Victoria, Marius, and Tetricus. In Illyricum and the confines 
of the Danube, Ingenuus, Regillianus, and Aureolus; in Pon- 
tus, Saturninus; in Isauria, Trebellianus; Piso in Thessaly; 

Valens in Achaia; /Emiliamis in Egypt; and Celsus in Africa. 

To illustrate the obscure monuments of the life and death of 
each individual would prove a laborious task, alike barren of 
instruction and of amusement. We may content ourselves with 
investigating some general characters, that most strongly 
mark the condition of the times and the manners of the 
men, their pretensions, their motives, their fate, and the 
destructive consequences of their usurpation. 

It is sufficiently known that the odious appellation of 
Tyrant was often employed by the ancients to express the 
illegal seizure of supreme power, without any reference to 
the abuse of it. Several of the pretenders who raised the 
standard of rebellion against the emperor Gallienus were 
shining models of virtue, and almost all possessed a con¬ 
siderable share of vigour and ability. Their merit had recom¬ 
mended them to the favour of Valerian, and gradually 
promoted than to the most important commands of the 
empire. The generals who assumed the title of Augustus were 
either respected by their troops for their able conduct and 
severe discipline, or admired for valour and success in war, 
or beloved for frankness and generosity. The field of victory 
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wa? often the scene of their election; and even the armourer 
Marius, the most contemptible of all the candidates for the 
purple, was distinguished Wever by intrepid courage, match¬ 
less strength, and blunt honesty. His mean and recent trade 
cast, indeed, an air of ridicule on his elevation; but his birth 
could not be more obscure than was that of the greater part 
of his rivals, who were born of peasants, and enlisted in the 
army as, private soldiers. In times of confusion every active 
genius finds the place assigned him by nature; in a general 
state of war military merit is the road to glory and to great¬ 
ness. Gf the nineteen tyrants Tetricus only was a senator; 
Piso alone was a noble. The blood of Numa, through twenty- 
eight successive generations, ran in the veins of Calphurnius 
Piso, who, by female alliances, claimed a right of exhibiting, 
in his house, the images of Crassus and of the great Pompey. 

had been repeatedly dignified with all the 
honours which the commonwealth could bestow; and, of all 
the ancient families of Rome, the Calphurnian alone had 
survived the tyranny of the Caesars. The personal qualities of 
Piso added new lustre to his race. The usurper Valens, by 
whose order he was killed, confessed, with deep remorse, that 
even an enemy ought to have respected the sanctity of Piso; 
I and, although he died in arms against Gallienus, the senate, 
J with the emperor’s generous permission, decreed the triumphal 
B ornaments to ^e memory of so virtuous a rebel. 

W The lieutenants of Valerian were grateful to the father, 
I whom they esteemed. They disdained to serve the luxurious 
; indolence of his unworthy son. The throne of the Roman 
. world was unsupported by any principle of loyalty; and 
treason against such a prince might easily be considered as 
patriotism to the state. Yet if we examine with candour the 
conduct of these usurpers, it will appear that they were much 
oftener driven into rebellion by their fears than urged to it 
by their ambition. They dreaded the cruel suspicions of Gal¬ 
lienus: they equally dreaded the capricious violence of their 
troops. If the dangerous favour of the army had imprudently 
declared them deserving of the purple, they were marked 
for sure destruction; and even prudence would counsel them 
to secure a short enjoyment of empire, and rather to try the 
, fortune of war than to expect the hand of an executioner. 

When the clamour of the soldiers invested the reluctant 
, victims with the ensigns of sovereign authority, they some- 
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times mourned in secret their approaching fate. “You have 
lost,” said Saturninus, on the day of his elevation, “you have 
lost a useful commander, and you have made a very wretched 
emperor.” 

The apprehensions of Saturninus were justified by the 
repeated experience of revolutions. Of the nineteen tyrants 
who started up under the reign of GaUienus, there was not 
one who enjoyed a life of peace, or a natural death. As soon 
as they were invested with the bloody purple, they inspired 
their adherents with the same fears and ambition which had 
occasioned their own revolt. Encompassed with domestic 
conspiracy, milita^ sedition, and civil war, they trembled on 
the edge of precipices, in which, after a longer or shorter terra 
of anxiety, they were inevitably lost These precarious mon- 
archs received, however, such honours as the flattery of their 
respective armies and provinces could bestow; but their claim, 
founded on rebellion, could never obtain the sanction of law 
or history. Italy, Rome, and the senate, constantly adhered 
to the cause of Gallienus, and he alone was considered as the 
sovereign of the empire. That prince condescended indeed to 
acknowledge the victorious arms of Odenathus, who deserved 
the honourable distinction by the respectful conduct which 
he always maintained towards the son of Valerian. With the 
general applause of the Romans, and the consent of Gal¬ 
lienus, the senate conferred the title of Augustus on the 
brave Palmyrenian; and seemed to intrust him with the 
government of the East, which he already possessed, in so 
independent a manner, that, like a private successioni he 
bequeathed it to his illustrious widow Zenobia. 

The rapid and perpetual transitions from the cottage to the 
throne, and from the throne to the grave, might have amused 
an indifferent philosopher, were it possible for a philosopher 
to remain indifferent amidst the general calamities of human 
kind. The election of these precarious emperors, their power 
and their death, were equally destructive to their subjects and 
adherents. The price of their fatal elevation was instantly 
discharged to the troops by an immense donative drawn from 
the bowels of the exhausted people. However virtuous was 
their character, however pure their intentions, they found 
themselves reduced to the hard necessity of supporting their 
usurpation by frequent acts of rapine and cruelty, When they 
fell they involved armies and provinces in their fall. There is 
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Still extant a most savage mandate from Gallienus to one of I 
his ministers, after the suppression of Ingenuus, who had 
assumed the purple in Illyricum. “It is not enough,” says that . 
soft but inhuman prince, “that you exterminate such as have 
appeared in arms; the chance of battle might have served me 
as effectually. The male sex of every age must be extirpated; , 
provided that, in the execution of the children and old men, 
you can contrive means to save our reputation. Let every one 
die who has dropped an expression, who has entertained a 
thought against me, against me, the son of Valerian, the \ 
father and brother of so many princes. Remember that ; 

Ingenuus was made emperor: tear, kill, hew in pieces. I write j 

to you with my own hand, and would inspire you with my 
own feelings." Whilst the public forces of the state were 
dissipated in private quarrels, the defenceless provinces lay 
exposed to every invader. The bravest usurpers were com- 
pelled, by the perplexity of their situation, to conclude 
ignominious treaties with the common enemy, to purchase 
with oppressive tributes the neutrality or services of the bar¬ 
barians, and to introduce hostile and independent nations into 
the heart of the Roman monarchy. i 

Such were the barbarians, and such the tyrants, who, under 
the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, dismembered the prov¬ 
inces, and reduced the empire to the lowest pitch of disgrace 
and ruin, from whence it seemed impossible that it should j 
ever emerge. As far as the barrenness of materials would i 
permit, we have attempted to trace, with order and perspi- | 
cuity, the general events of that calamitous period. There 
still remain some particular facts—I. The disorders of Sicily; 

II. The tumults of Alexandria; and III. The rebellion of the 
Isaurians—which may serve to reflect a strong light on the 
horrid picture. , 

1. Whenever numerous troops of banditti, multiplied by , 

success and impunity, publicly defy, instead of eluding, the , 

justice of their country, we may safely infer that the ex¬ 
cessive weakness of the government is felt and abused by the ] 
lowest ranks of the community. The situation of Sicily pre- j 
served it from the barbarians; nor could the disarmed prov- j 
ince have supported an usurper. The sufferings of that once , 
flourishing and stiff fertile island were inflicted by baser j 
hands. A licentious crowd of slaves and peasants reigned for . t 
a while over the plundered country, and renewed the memory | 
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of the servile wars of more ancient times. Devastations, of 
which the husbandman was either the victim or the accom¬ 
plice,^ must have ruined the agriculture of Sicily; and as the 
principal estates were the property of the opulent senators of 
Rome, who often enclosed within a farm the territory of an 
old republic, it is not improbable that this private injury might 
affect the capital more deeply than all the conquests of the 
Goths or the Persians. 

II. The foundation of Alexandria was a noble design, at 
once conceived and executed by the son of Philip. The 
beautiful and regular form of that great city, second only to 
Rome itself, comprehended a circumference of fifteen miles; 
it was peopled by three hundred thousand free inhabitants, 
besides at least an equal number of slaves. The lucrative trade 
of Arabia and India flowed through the port of Alexandria tO; 
the capital and provinces of the empire. Idleness was un¬ 
known. Some were employed in blowing of glass, others in 
weaving of linen, others again manufacturing the papyms. 
Either sex, and every age, was engaged in the pursuits of 
industry, nor did even the blind or the lame want occupations 
suited to their condition. But the people of Alexandria, a 
various ^mixture of nations, united the vanity and inconstancy, 
of the Greeks with the superstition and obstinacy of the 
Egyptians. The most trifling occasion, a transient scarcity of 
flesh or lentils, the neglect of an accustomed salutation, a 
mistake of precedency in the public baths, or even a religious 
dispute, were at any time sufScient to kindle a sedition among, 
that vast multitude, whose resentments were furious and im¬ 
placable. After the captivity of Valerian and the insolence of 
his son had relaxed the authority of the laws, the Alexandrians 
abandoned themselves to the ungoverned rage of their pas¬ 
sions, and their unhappy country was the theatre of a civil 
war, which continued (with a few short and suspicious truces) 
above twelve years. All intercourse was cut off between the 
several quarters of the afflicted city, every street was polluted 
with blood, every building of strength converted into a citadel; 
nor did the tumults subside till a considerable part of Alex¬ 
andria was irretrievably ruined. The spacious and magnificent 
district ^ of Bnichion, with its palaces and museum, the 
residence of the kings rmd philosophers of Egypt, is described, 
above a century afterwards, as already reduced to its present 
state of dreary solitude. 
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IK. The obscure rebellion of Trebellianus, who assumed 
the purple in Isauria, a petty province of Asia Minor, was 
attended with strange and memorable consequences. The 
pageant of royalty was soon destroyed by an officer of 
Gallienus; but Ms followers, despairing of mercy, resolved to 
shake off their allegiance, not only to the emperor but to 
the empire, and suddenly returned to the savage manners from 
which they had never perfectly been reclaimed. Their craggy 
rocks, a branch of the wide-extended Taurus, protected 
their inaccessible retreat. The tillage of some fertile valleys 
supplied them with necessaries, and a habit of rapine with tte 
luxuries of life. In the heart of the Roman monarchy, the 
Isaurians long continued a nation of wild barbarians. Suc¬ 
ceeding princes, unable to reduce them to obedience either by 
arms or policy, were compelled to acknowledge their weakness 
by surrounding the hostile and independent spot with a strong 
chain of fortifications, which often proved insufficient to 
restrain the incursions of these domestic foes. The Isaurians, 
gradually extending their territory to the sea-coast, subdued 
the western and mountainous part of Cilicia, formerly the 
nest of those daring pirates against whom the republic had 
once been obliged to exert its utmost force, under the conduct 
of the great Pompey. 

Our habits of tMnking so fondly connect the order of 
the universe with the fate of man, that this gloomy period of 
Mstory has been decorated with inundations, earthquakes, 
uncommon meteors, preternatural darkness, and a crowd of 
prodigies fictitious or exaggerated. But a long and general 
famine was a calamity of a more serious kind. It was the 
inevitable consequence of rapine and oppression, which extir¬ 
pated the produce of the present and the hope of future 
harvests. Famine is almost always followed by epidemical 
diseases, the effect of scanty and unwholesome food. Other 
causes must, however, have contributed to the furious plague 
wMch, from the year two hundred and fifty to the year two 
hundred and sixty-five, raged without interruption in every 
province, every city, and almost every family of the Roman 
empire. During some time five thousand persons died daily 
in Rome, and many towns that had escaped the hands of the 
barbarians were entirely depopulated. 

We have the knowledge of a very curious circumstance, 
of some use perhaps in the melancholy calculation of human 
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calamities. An exact register was kept at Alexandria of all 
the citizens entitled to receive the distribution of corn. It was 
found that the ancient number of those comprised between 
the ages of forty and seventy had been equal to the whole 
sura of claimants, from fourteen to fourscore years of age, 
who remained alive after the reign of Gallienus. Applying 
this authentic fact to the most correct tables of mortality, it 
evidently proves that above half the people of Alexandria 
had perished; and could we venture to extend the analogy 
to the other provinces, we might suspect that war, pestilence, 
and famine had consumed, in a few years, the moiety of the 
human species. 


The Turn of the Tide 1 

■ I 

^ 11 . 

ZENOBIA AND THE KINGDOM OF PALMYRA. ! 

THE TRIUMPH AND DEATH OF AURELIAN j- 


Gallienus was succeeded by a series of strong emperors ■ 
who, in Gibbon's words, “deserved the glorious title of 
Restorers of the Roman world.” The new emperor, Claudius, ! 

reformed the army and gained a signal victory over the Goths. | 

Aurelian, his successor, ended the Gothic war by confining I 

the Goths in the province of Dacia and withdrawing troops i 

from the Dacian frontier. He then repulsed an invasion of the 
Alemanni and put down the usurper Tetricus, who had 
assumed authority over Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The defeat ' 

of Tetricus which Gibbon places in A.D. 271 is now held to J 

have followed Zeno bin's downfall and to have occurred in i 
274. ■: [ 

Aurelian had no sooner secured the person and provinces J 

of Tetricus than he turned his arms against Zenobia, the | 

celebrated queen of Palmyra and the East. Modern Europe ; 

has produced several illustrious women who have sustained ; 

with glory the weight of empire; nor is our own age destitute i 

of such distinguished characters. But if we except the doubtful ! 

achievements of Semiramis, Zenobia is perhaps the only | 

female whose superior genius broke through the servile ' 

indolence imposed on her sex by the climate and manners of ! 

Asia. She claimed her descent from the Macedonian kings of 
Egypt, equalled in beauty her ancestor Cleopatra, and far ^ 
surpassed that princess in chastity and valour, Zenobia was ; 
esteemed the most lovely as weir as the most heroic of her * 
sex. She was of a dark complexion (for in speaking of a | 

lady these trifles become important). Her teeth were of a ,| 
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pearly whiteness, and her large black eyes sparkled with 
uncommon Ire, tempered by the most attractive sweetness. 

Her voice was strong and harmonious. Her manly under¬ 
standing was strengthened and adorned by study. She was 
not ignorant of the Latin tongue, but possessed in equal 
perfection the Greek, the Syriac, and the Egyptian languages. 

She had drawn up for her own use an epitome of oriental 
history, and familiarly compared the beauties of Homer and : 
Plato under the tuition of the sublime Longinus. ' 

This accomplished woman gave her hand to Odeoathus, 
who, from a private station, raised himself to the dominion ' 
of the East. She soon became the friend and companion of a 
hero. In the intervals of war Odenathus passionately delighted 
in the exercise of hunting; he pursued with ardour the wild * 
beasts of the desert, lions, panthers, and bears; and the ! 

ardour of Zenobia in that dangerous amusement was not j 

inferior to his own. She had inured her constitution to fatigue, i 
disdained the use of a covered carriage, generally appeared ^ 

on horseback in a military habit, and sometimes marched j 

several miles on foot at the head of the troops. The success i 
of Odenathus was in a great measure ascribed to her incom¬ 
parable prudence and fortitude. Their splendid victories over 
the Great King, whom they twice pursued as far as the gates 
of Gtesiphon, laid the foundations of their united fame and 
power. The armies which they commanded, and the provinces 
which they had saved, acknowledged not any other sovereigns 
than their invincible chiefs. The senate and people of Rome 
revered a stranger who had avenged their captive emperor, 
and even the insensible son of Valerian accepted Odenathus 
for his legitimate colleague. 

After a successful expedition against the Gothic plunderers 
of Asia, the Pahnyrenian prince returned to the city of Emesa 
in Syria. Invincible in war, he was there cut off by domestic 
treason, and his favourite amusement of hunting was the 
cause, or at least the occasion, of his death. His nephew, 
Mfflonius, presumed to dart his javelin before that of his 
uncle; and, though admonished of Ms error, repeated the same 
insolence. As a monarch, and as a sportsman, Odenathus was 
provoked, took away his horse, a mark of ignominy among 
the barbarians, and chastised the rash youth by a short con¬ 
finement, The offence was soon forgot, but the punishment ; 
was remembered; and Mseonius, with a few daring associates, 
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assassinated his uncle in the midst of a great entertainment. . 
Herod, the son of Odenathus, though not of Zenobia, a young 
man of a soft and effeminate temper, was killed with his 
father. But Mseonius obtained only the pleasure of revenge 
by this bloody deed. He had scarcely time to assume the title 
of Augustus before he was sacrificed by Zenobia to the memo¬ 
ry of her husband. 

With the assistance of his most faithful friends, she imme¬ 
diately filled the vacant throne, and governed with manly 
counsels Palmyra, Syria, and the East, above five years. By 
the death of Odenathus, that authority was at an end which 
the senate had granted him only as a personal distinction; but 
his martial widow, disdaining both the senate and Gailienus, 
obliged one of the Roman generals who was sent against her 
to retreat into Europe; with the loss of his army and his repu¬ 
tation. Instead of the little passions which so frequently per- ! 
plex a female reign, the steady administration of Zenobia was 
guided by the most judicious maxims of policy. If it was expe¬ 
dient to pardon, she could calm her resentment; if it was I 
necessary to punish, she could impose silence on the voice of 
pity. Her strict economy was accused of avarice; yet on every ■ 
proper occasion she appeared magnificent and liberal The 
neighbouring states of Arabia, Armenia, and Persia, dreaded 
her enmity, and solicited her alliance. To the dominions of 
Odenathus, which extended from the Euphrates to the fron- ; 

tiers of Bithynia, his widow added the Inheritance of her i 

ancestors, the populous and fertile kingdom of Egypt. The ^ 

emperor Claudius acknowledged her merit, and was content i 

that, while he pursued the Gothic war, she should assert the j 

dignity of the empire in the East. The conduct, however, of I 

Zenobia was attended with some ambiguity; nor is it unlikely ; 

that she had conceived the design of erecting an independent f 

and hostile monarchy. She blended with the popular manners < 

of Roman princes the stately pomp of the courts of Asia, and j 

exacted from her subjects the same adoration that was paid j 

to the successors of Cyrus. She bestowed on her three sons a | 

Latin education, and often showed them to the troops adorned ^ 

with the Imperial purple. For herself she reserved the diadem, 
with the splendid but doubtful title of Queen of the East * 
When Aureiian passed over into Asia, against an adversary 
whose sex alone could render her an object of contempt, his . 
presence restored obedience to the province of Bithynia, al- | 
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ready shaken by the arms and intrigues of Zenobia. Advanc¬ 
ing at the head of his legions, he accepted the submission of 
Ancyra, and was admitted into Tyana, ^ter an obstinate siege, 
by the help of a perfidious citizen. The generous though fierce 
tempr of Aureiian abandoned the traitor to the rage of the 
soldiers: a superstitious reverence induced him to treat with 
lenity the countrymen of Apollonius the philosopher.^ Antioch 
was deserted on his approach, till the emperor, by his salutary 
edicts, recalled the fugitives, and granted a general pardon to 
^ who, from necessity rather than choice, had been engaged 
in^ the service of the Palmyrenian queen. The unexpected 
mildness of such a conduct reconciled the minds of the 
Syiians, and, as far as the gates of Bmesa, the wishes of the 
people seconded the terror of his arms. 

Zenobia would have ill deserved her reputation, had she 
indolently permitted the emperor of the West to approach 
within an hundred miles of her capital. The fate of the East 
was decided in two great battles; so similar in almost every 
circumstance, that we can scarcely distinguish them from each 
other, except by observing that the first was fought near An¬ 
tioch, and the second near Emesa. In both the queen of 
Palmyra animated the armies by her presence, and devolved 
the execution of her orders on Zabdas, who had already 
signalised his military talents by the conquest of Egypt. The 
numerous forces of Zenobia consisted for the most part of 
light archers, and of heavy cavalry clothed in complete steel. 
The Moorish and Illyrian horse of Aureiian were unable to 
sustain the ponderous charge of their antagonists. They fled in 
real or affected disorder, engaged the Palmyrenians in a labori¬ 
ous pursuit, harassed them by a desultory combat, and at 
length discomfited this impenetrable but unwieldy body of 
cavalry. The light infantry, in the mean time, when they had 
exhausted their quivers, remaining without protection against 
a closer onset, exposed their naked sides to the swords of the 
legions. Aureiian had chosen these veteran troops who were 
usually stationed on the Upper Danube, and whose valour 
had been severely tried in the Alemannic war. After the defeat 
of Emesa, Zenobia found it impossible to collect a third army. 

Upollonlus of Tyana was bom about tbe same time as Jesus ehrist, His 
life (that of Uie fonaer) Is related in so fabulous a manner by his disciples, 
that we are at a loss to discover whether he was a sago, an impostor, or a 
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As far as the frontier of Egypt, the nations subject to her 
empire had joined the standard of the conqueror, who de¬ 
tached Probus, the bravest of his generals, to possess himself 
of the Egyptian provinces. Palmyra was the last resource of 
the widow of Odenathus. She retired within the walls of her 
capital, made every preparation for a vigorous resistance, and 
declared, with the intrepidity of a heroine, that the last mo¬ 
ment of her reign and of her life should be the same. 

Amid the barren deserts of Arabia a few cultivated spots 
rise like islands out of the sandy ocean. Even the name of 
Tadmor, or Palmyra, by its signification in the Syriac as well 
as in the Latin language, denoted the multitude of palm-trees 
which afforded shade and verdure to that temperate region. 
The air was pure, and the soil, watered by some invaluable 
springs, was capable of producing fruits as well as corn. A 
place possessed of such singular advantages, and situated at a 
convenient distance between the Gulf of Persia and the Medi¬ 
terranean, was soon frequented by the caravans which con¬ 
veyed to the nations of Europe a considerable part of the rich 
commodities of India. Palmyra insensibly increased into an 
opulent and independent city, and, connecting the Roman and 
the Parthian monarchies by the mutual benefits of commerce, 
was suffered to observe an humble neutrality, till at length, 
after the victories of Trajan, the little republic sunk into the 
bosom of Rome, and flourished more than one hundred and 
fifty years in the subordinate though honourable rank of a 
colony. It was during that peaceful period, if we may judge 
from a few remaining inscriptions, that the wealthy Pdmy- 
xepians constructed those temples, palaces, and porticos of 
Grecian architecture, whose ruins, scattered over an extent 
of several miles, have deserved the curiosity of our travellers. 
The elevation of Odenathus and Zenobia appeared to reflect 
new splendour on their country, and Palmyra, for a while, 
stood forth the rival of Rome: but the competition was fatal, 
and ages of prosperity were sacrificed to a moment of glory. 

In his march over the sandy desert between Emesa and 
Palmyra, the emperor Aurelian was perpetually, harassed by 
the Arabs; nor could he always defend his army, and especial¬ 
ly his baggage, from those flying troops of active and daring 
robbers, who watched for the moment of surprise, and eluded 
the slow pursuit of the legions, The siege of Palmyra was an, 
object far more diflflcult and important, and the emperor, who. 
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: with incessant vigour, pressed the attacks in person, was 

, himself wounded with a dart. “The Roman people," says 
^ Aurelian, in an original letter, “speak with contempt of the 
, war which I am waging against a woman. They are ignorant 
i both of the character and of the power of Zenobia. It is im- 
; possible to enumerate her warlike preparations, of stones, of 
j arrows, and of every species of missile weapons. Every part 
; of the walls is provided with two or three balista, and artificial 

fires are thrown from her military engines. The fear of pun- 
! ishment has armed her with a desperate courage. Yet .still I 

! trust in the protecting deities of Rome, who have hitherto 

I been favourable to all my undertakings.” Doubtful, however, 

i of the protection of the gods, and of the event of the siege, 

1 Aurelian judged it more prudent to offer terms of an ad- 

I vantageous capitulation; to the queen, a splendid retreat; to 

I the citizens, their ancient privileges. His proposals were ob- 

; stinately rejected, and the refusal was accompanied with insult. 

: The firmness of Zenobia was supported by the hope that in 

a very short time famine would compel the Roman army to 
repass the desert; and by the reasonable expectation that the 
' kings of the East, and particularly the Persian monarch, would 
arm in the defence of their most natural ally. But fortune 
and the perseverance of Aurelian overcame every obstacle, 
The death of Sapor, which happened about this time, dis¬ 
tracted the councils of Persia, and the inconsiderable succours 
j that attempted to relieve Palmyra were easily intercepted either 

^ by the arms or the liberality of the emperor. From every part of 

I Syria a regular succession of convoys safely arrived in the 

camp, which was increased by the return of Probus with his 
victorious troops from the conquest of Egypt. It was then that 
Zenobia resolved to fly. She mounted the fleetest of her drom¬ 
edaries, and had already reached the banks of the Euphrates, 
about sixty miles from Palmyra, when she was overtaken by 
j the pursuit of Aurelian’s light horse, seized and brought back 

' a captive to the feet of the emperor. Her capital soon after- 

■ wards surrendered, and was treated with unexpected lenity. 

I The arras, horses, and camels, with an immense treasure of 

j gold, silver, silk, and precious stones, were all delivered to the 

conqueror, who, leaving only a garrison of six hundred arch¬ 
ers, returned to Emesa, and employed some time in the distri¬ 
bution of rewards and punishments at the end of so memora¬ 
ble a war, which restored to the obedience of Rome tho.se 
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provinces that had renounced their allegiance since the cap- | 

tivity of Valerian. I 

When the Syrian queen was brought into the presence of | 

Aurelian, he sternly asked her, How she had presumed to rise j 

in arms against the emperors of Rome? The answer of Zeno- | 

bia was a prudent mixture of respect and firmness. "Because [ 

I disdained to consider as Roman emperors an Aureolus or 
a Gallienus. You alone I acknowledge as my conqueror and V 
my sovereign.” But as female fortitude is commonly artificial, j 

so it is seldom steady or consistent. The courage of Zenobia \ 

deserted her in the hour of trial; she trembled at the angry i 

clamours of the soldiers, who called aloud for her immediate i 

execution, forgot the generous despair of Cleopatra, which j 

she had proposed as her model, and ignominiously purchased ■ 

life by the sacrifice of her fame and her friends. It was to i 

their counsels, which governed the weakness of her sex, that v 

she imputed the guilt of her obstinate resistance; it was on 
their heads that she directed the vengeance of the cruel Aure- j 

lian. The fame of Longinus, who was included among the i 

numerous and perhaps innocent victims of her fear, will sur¬ 
vive that of the queen who betrayed, or the tyrant who con¬ 
demned him. Genius and learning were incapable of moving ! 
a fierce unlettered soldier, but they had served to elevate and ■ 
harmonise the soul of Longinus. Without uttering a complaint, i 
he calmly followed the executioner, pitying his unhappy mis- i 
tress, and bestowing comfort on his afflicted friends. i 

Returning from the conquest of the East, Aurelian had al¬ 
ready crossed the Straits which divide Europe from Asia, when i. 
he was provoked by the intelligence that the Palmyrenians i 
had massacred the governor and garrison which he had left ' f 
among them, and again erected the standard of revolt. With- 
out a moment’s deliberation, he once more turned his face 
towards Syria. Antioch was alarmed by his rapid approach, 
and the helpless city of Palmyra felt the irresistible weight of ; 
his resentment. We have a letter of Aurelian himself, in which :; 
he acknowledges that old men, women, children, and peasants, ; 
had been involved in that dreadful execution, which should i 
have been confined to armed rebellion; and although his prin- ; 
cipal concern seems directed to the re-establishment of a 
temple of the Sun, he discovers some pity for the remnant of • 
the Palmyrenians, to whom he grants the permission of ro- ! 
building and inhabiting their city. But it is easier to destroy i 
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than to restore. The seat of commerce, of arts, and of Zenobia, 
gradually sunk into an obscure town, a trifling fortress, and 
at length a miserable village, The present citizens of Palmyra, 
consisting of thirty or forty families, have erected their mud- 
cottages within the spacious court of a magnificent temple. 

Another and a last labour still awaited the indefatigable 
Aumlian; to suppress a dangerous though obscure rebel, who, 
during the revolt of Palmyra, had arisen on the banks of the 
Nile. Firraus, the friend and ally, as he proudly styled himself, 
of Odenathus and Zenobia, was no more than a wealthy mer¬ 
chant of Egypt. In the course of his trade to India he had 
formed very intimate connexions with the Saracens and the 
Blemmyes, whose situation, on either coast of the Red Sea, 
gave them an easy introduction into the Upper Egypt, The 
Egyptians he inflamed with the hope of freedom, and, at the 
head of their furious multitude, broke into the city of Alex¬ 
andria, where he assumed the Imperial purple, coined money, 
published edicts, and raised an army, which, as he vainly 
boasted, he was capable of maintaining from the sole profits 
of his paper trade. Such troops were a feeble defence against 
the approach of Aurelian; and it seems almost unnecessary to 
relate that Firmus was routed, taken, tortured, and put to 
death. Aurelian might now congratulate the senate, the people, 
and himself, that, in little more than three years, he had re¬ 
stored universal peace and order to the Roman world. 

TRIUMPH AND DEATH OF AUREHAN 

Since the foundation of Rome no general had more nobly 
deserved a triumph than Aurelian; nor was a triumph ever 
celebrated with superior pride and magnificence. The pomp 
was opened by twenty elephants, four royal tigers, and above 
two hundred of the most curious animals from every climate 
of the North, the East, and the South. They were followed 
by sixteen hundred gladiators, devoted to the cruel amusement 
of the amphitheatre. The wealth of Asia, the arras and ensigns 
of so many conquered nations, and the magnificent plate and 
wardrobe of the Syrian queen, were disposed in exact sym¬ 
metry of artful disorder. The ambassadors of the most remote 
parts of the earth, of Ethiopia, Arabia^ Persia, Bactriana, In¬ 
dia, and China, all remarkable by their rich or singular dresses, 
displayed the. fame and power of the Roman emperor, who 
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exposed likewise to the public view the presents that he had 
received, and particularly a great number of crowns of gold, 
the offerings of grateful cities. The victories of Aurelian were 
attested by the long train of captives who reluctantly attended 
his triumph—Goths, Vandals, Sarmatians, Alemanni, Franks, 
Gauls, Syrians, and Egyptians. Each people was distinguished 
by its peculiar inscription, and the title of Amazons was be¬ 
stowed on ten martial heroines of the Gothic nation who had 
been taken in arms. But every eye, disregarding the crowd of 
captives, was fixed on the emperor Tetricus and the queen of 
the East. The former, as well as his son, whom he had created 
Augustus, was dressed in Gallic trowsers,’ a saffron tunic, and 
a robe of purple. The beauteous figure of Zenobia was con¬ 
fined by fetters of gold; a slave supported the gold chain 
which encircled her neck, and she almost fainted under the 
intolerable weight of jewels. She preceded on foot the mag¬ 
nificent chariot in which she once hoped to enter the gates 
of Rome, It was followed by two other chariots, still more 
sumptuous, of Odenathus and of the Persian monarch. The 
triumphal car of Aurelian (it had formerly been used by a 
Gothic king) was drawn, on this memorable occasion, either 
by four stags or by four elephants. The most illustrious of the 
senate, the people, and the army closed the solemn procession. 
Unfeigned joy, wonder, and gratitude swelled the acclamations 
of the multitude; but the satisfaction of the senate was clouded 
by the appearance of Tetricus; nor could they suppress a ris¬ 
ing murmur that the haughty emperor should thus expose to 
public ignominy the person of a Roman and a magistrate. 

But, however in the treatment of his unfortunate rivals 
Aurelian might indulge his pride, he behaved towards them 
with a generous clemency which was seldom exercised by the 
ancient conquerors. Princes who, without success, had de¬ 
fended their throne or freedom, were frequently strangled in 
prison as soon as the triumphal pomp ascended the Capitol. 
These usurpers, whom their defeat had convicted of the 
crime of treason, were permitted to spend their lives in afflu¬ 
ence and honourable repose. The emperor presented Zenobia 

breeches, or trowsers, wns still considered in My ■ 
as a GnUic and barbarian fashion. The Homans, however, had made weat 
, ^ towards it.,To encircle'the legs and thighs With /«sd®, or.bSds, ‘ 

Horace, to be a proof of ill ' 
Trajan the custom was oonllned to the 
noh and luxurious. It gradually was: adopted by the meanest of the people. 
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with an elegant villa at Tibiir or Tivoli, about twenty mi les 
from the capital; the Syrian queen insensibly sunk into a 
Roman matron, her daughters married into noble families, 
and her race was not yet extinct in the fifth century. Tetricus 
and his son were reinstated in their rank and fortunes. They 
erected on the Caellan hill a magnificent palace, and, as soon 
as it was finished, invited Aurelian to supper. On his entrance 
he was agreeably surprised with a picture which represented 
their singular history. They were delineated offering to the 
emperor a civic crown and the sceptre of Gaul, and again 
receiving at his hands the ornaments of the senatorial dignity. 
The father was afterwards invested with the government of 
Lucania, and Aurelian, who soon admitted the abdicated 
monarch to his friendship and conversation, familiarly asked 
him. Whether it were not more desirable to administer a prov¬ 
ince of Italy than to reign beyond the Alps? The son long 
continued a respectable member of the senate; nor was there 
any one of the Roman nobility more esteemed by Aurelian, as 
well as by his successors. 

So long and so various was the pomp of Aurelian’s triumph, 
that, although it opened with the dawn of day^ the slow maj¬ 
esty of the procession ascended not the Capitol before the 
ninth hour; and it was already dark when the emperor re¬ 
turned to file palace. The festival was protracted by theatrical 
representations, the games of the circus, the hunting of wild 
beasts, combats of gladiators, and naval engagements. Liberal 
donations were distributed to the army and people, and several 
institutions, agreeable or beneficial to the city, contributed to 
perpetuate the glory of Aurelian. A cor^idprabl'e|portion of his 
oriental spoils was consecrated'|toVjlhe^o4 af Romeii^ffl^ 
Capitol, and every otte^teni^le, glittM Wh.the offerings 
of his osten^tMtpi'ety;. a.hd ^ Sun alone 

received a^wmfteeij thbusan^jpountls of ^u)i|^,^This last was 
a magnificent structure| ef^ted by thjP.sil^eror^H the side 
of the Quirm^ll^ and dedi^ted, soontriumph, 
to that deity^Miom Aur|lia’^i"ad^e^q|yfeK'parent of his life 
and fortunes,^fjftfiother had jl^^an inferior priestess in a 
chapel of the Sun; a p.eculi'ar devotion to the god of Light 
was a sentiment^whlbli the fortunate peasant imbibed in his 
infancy; and every step of his elevation, every victory of his 
reign, fortified superstition by gratitude. 

The arms of Aurelian had vanquished the foreign and do- 
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mestic foes of the republic. We are assured that, by his salu- j 
tary rigour, crimes and factions, mischievous arts and perni- | 
cious connivance, the luxuriant growth of a feeble and 
oppressive government, were eradicated throughout the Roman i 

world. But if we attentively reflect how much swifter is the i 

progress of corruption than its cure, and if we remember | 

that the years abandoned to public disorders exceeded the i 

months allotted to the martial reign of Aurelian, we must j 

confess that a few short intervals of peace were insufficient | 

for the arduous work of reformation. Even his attempt to ' 

restore the integrity of the coin was opposed by a formidable ; 

insurrection. The emperor’s vexation breaks out in one of his i 

private letters; “Surely,” says he, “the gods have decreed that j 

my life should be a perpetual warfare. A sedition within the j 

walls has just now given birth to a very serious civil war. 

The workmen of the mint, at the instigation of Felicissimus, 
a slave to whom I had intrusted an employment in the finances, | 

have risen in rebellion. They are at length suppressed; but I 

seven thousand of my soldiers have been slain in the contest, 
of those troops whose ordinary station is in Dacia and the 
camps along the Danube.” Other writers, who confirm the 
same fact, add likewise, that it happened soon after Aurelian’s : 

triumph; that the decisive engagement was fought on the , 

Ctelian hill; that the workmen of the mint had adulterated the ; 

coin; and that the emperor restored the public credit, by ; 

delivering out good money in exchange for the bad, which j' 

the people was commanded to bring into the treasury. i 

We might content ourselves with relating this extraordinary j 
transaction, but we cannot dissemble how much, in its present j 
form, it appears to us inconsistent and incredible, The debase- ] 
ment of the coin is indeed well suited to the administration of i 
Gallienus; nor is it unlikely that the instruments of the cor- | 
ruption might dread the inflexible justice of Aurelian. But 
the, guilt, as well as the profit, must have been confined to a ; | 
few; nor is it easy to conceive by what arts they could arm ‘ 

a people whom they had injured against a monarch whom 
they had betrayed. We might naturally expect that such mis- i 

creants should have shared the public detestation with the ; 

informers and the other ministers of oppression; and that the 
reformation of the coin should have been an action equally ' 
popular with the destruction of those obsolete accounts which, 
by the emperor’s order, were burnt in the forum of Trajan. ; 
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In an age when the principles of commerce were so imper¬ 
fectly understood, the most desirable end might perhaps be 
effected by harsh and injudicious means; but a temporary 
grievance of such a nature can scarcely excite and support a 
serious civil war. The repetition of intolerable taxes, imposed 
either on the land or on the necessaries of life, may at last 
provoke those who will not, or who cannot, relinquish their 
country. But the case is far otherwise in every operation 
which, by whatsoever expedients, restores the just value of 
money. The transient evil is soon obliterated by the perma¬ 
nent benefit, the loss is divided among multitudes; and if a 
few wealthy individuals experience a sensible diminution of 
treasure, with their riches they at the same time lose the 
degree of weight and importance which they derived from 
the possession of them. However Aurelian might choose to 
disguise the real cause of the insurrection, his reformation of 
the coin could furnish only a faint pretence to a party already 
powerful and discontented. Rome, though deprived of free¬ 
dom, was distracted by faction. The people, towards whom 
the emperor, himself a plebeian, always expressed a peculiar 
fondness, lived in perpetual dissension with the senate, the 
equestrian order, and the Praetorian guards. Nothing less than 
the firm though secret conspiracy of those orders, of the 
authority of the first, the wealth of the second, and the arms 
of the third, could have displayed a strength capable of con¬ 
tending in battle with the veteran legions of the Danube, 
which, under the conduct of a martial sovereign, had achieved 
the conquest of the West and of the East. 

Whatever was the cause or the object of this rebellion, im¬ 
puted with so little probability to the workmen of the mint, 
Aurelian used his victory with unrelenting rigour. He wm 
naturally of a severe disposition. A peasant and a soldier, his 
nerves yielded not easily to the impressions of sympathy, 
and he could sustain without emotion the sight of tortures 
and death. Trained from his earliest youth in the exercise of 
arms, he set too small a value on the life of a citizen, chas¬ 
tised by military execution the slightest offences, and trans¬ 
ferred the ston discipline of the camp into the Civil adminis¬ 
tration of the laws. His love of justice often became a blind 
and furious passion; and, whenever he deemed his own or 
the public safety endangered, he disregarded the rules of 
evidence and the proportion of punishments. The unpro- 
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Yoked rebellion with which the Romans rewarded his services: 
exasperated his haughty spirit. The noblest families of the 
capital were involved in the guilt or suspicion of this dark 
conspiracy. A hasty spirit of revenge urged the bloody prose¬ 
cution, and it proved fatal to one of the nephews of the 
emperor. The executioners (if we may use the expression of a 
contemporary poet) were fatigued, the prisons were crowded, 
and the unhappy senate lamented the death or absence of its 
most Illustrious members. Nor was the pride of Aurelian less 
offensive to that assembly than his cruelty. Ignorant or impa¬ 
tient of the restraints of civil institutions, he disdained to 
hold his power by any other title than that of the sword, and 
governed by right of conquest an empire which he had saved 
and subdued. 

It was observed by one of the most sagacious of the Roman 
princes, that the talents of his predecessor Aurelian were 
better suited to the command of an army than to the govern¬ 
ment of an empire. Conscious of the character in which nature 
and experience had enabled him to excel, he again took the 
field a few months after his triumph. It was expedient to 
exercise the restless temper of the legions in some foreign 
war, and the Persian monarch, exulting in the shame of Vale¬ 
rian, still braved with impunity the offended majesty of Rome. 
At the head of an army, less formidable by its numbers than 
by its discipline and valour, the emperor advanced as far as 
the Straits which divide Europe from Asia. He there experi¬ 
enced that the most absolute power is a weak defence against 
the effects of despair. He had threatened one of his secre¬ 
taries who was accused of extortion, and it was known that 
he seldom threatened in vain. The last hope which remained 
for the criminal was to involve some of the principal officers 
of the army in his danger, or at least in his fears. Artfully 
counterfeiting his master’s hand, he showed them, in a long 
and bloody list, their own names devoted to death. Without 
suspecting or examining the fraud, they resolved to secure 
their lives by the murder of the emperor. On his march, be¬ 
tween Byzantium and Heraclea, Aurelian was suddenly at¬ 
tacked by the conspirators, whose stations gave them a right 
to surround his person, and, after a short resistance, fell by 
the hand of Mucapor, a general whom he had always loved 
and trusted. He died regretted by the army, detested by the. 
senate, but universally acknowledged as a warlike and for- 
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tunate prince, the useful though severe reformer of a degen¬ 
erate state. 

i After Aurelian’s death the senate exerted its authority for 
I the last time and elected M, Claudius Tacitus, The army ac~ 
i cepted him and he campaigned succes,sfully against the Alans, 

I After his murder the army elected M. Aurelius Probus. He 
won victories on the Rhine and Danube before his murder at 
I Sirmium. His successor M. Aurelius Carus died mysteriously 
at the opening of a campaign against Persia. His sons succeed’ 

I ed. However, a group of officers at Chalcedon elected C, 

; Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus. Carinus, the surviving son of 

j; Carus, ruled in the west for a while. At the battle of Uargus 

(Moraoa) Diocletian was victorious and was now sole master 

j of the Roman world. All this is narrated in Chapter 12, omitted 

here. 
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The New Imperial System 


13 . 

THE REIGN OF DIOCLETIAN AND HIS THREE 
ASSOCIATES, HIS TRIUMPH AND NEW ORDER. THE 
GROWTH OF COURT CEREMONIAL. ABDICATION 
AND death of DIOCLETIAN. DECLINE OF THE ARTS 



As THE REIGN of DiocIetian was more illustrious than that of 
any of his predecessors, so was his birth more abject and 
obscure. The strong claims of merit and of violence had fre¬ 
quently superseded the ideal prerogatives of nobility; but a 
distinct line of separation was hitherto preserved between the 
free and the servile part of mankind. The parents of Diocle¬ 
tian had been slaves in the house of Anulinus, a Roman 
senator; nor was he himself distinguished by any other namft 
than that which he derived from a small town in Dalmatia, 
from whence his mother deduced her origin. It is, however, 

probable that his father obtained the freedom of the farndy, 

and that he soon acquired an oflSce of scribe, which was com¬ 
monly exercised by persons of his condition. Favourable ora¬ 
cles, or rather the consciousness of superior merit, prompted ^ 

his aspiring son to pursue the profession of arms and the ^ 

hopes of fortune; and it would be extremely curious to ob- ; 

serve the gradation of arts and accidents which enabled him 
m the end to fulfil those oracles, and to display that merit to j 

the world. Diocletian was successively promoted to the gov- !■ 

ernment of Mssia, the honours of the consulship, and the ' 

important command of the guards of the palace. He dis¬ 
tinguished his abilities in the Persian war; and after the death 
ot Numerian, the slave, by the confession and judgment of 
his rivals, was declared the most worthy of the Imperial throne. 

The malice of neligious zeal, whilst it airaigns the savage 
fierceness of his colleague Maximian, has affected to cast ' 
___ ■ 156 / . ' ; 
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suspicions on the personal courage of the emperor Diocletian. 
It would not be easy to persuade us of the cowardice of a 
soldier of fortune who acquired and preserved the esteem 
of^ the legions, as well as the favour of so many warlike 
princes. Yet even calumny is sagacious enough to discover 
and to attack the most vulnerable part. The valour of Diocletian 


was never found inadequate to his duty, or to the occasion; 
but he appears not to have possessed the daring and generous 
spirit of a hero, who courts danger and fame, disdains artifice, 
and boldly challenges the allegiance of his equals. His abili¬ 
ties were useful rather than splendid—a vigorous mind im¬ 
proved by the experience and study of mankind; dexterity 
and application in business; a judicious mixture of liberality 
and economy, of mildness and rigour; profound dissimulation 
under the disguise of military frankness; steadiness to pur¬ 
sue his ends; flexibility to vary his means; and, above all, the 


great art of submitting his own passions, as well as those of 
others, to the interest of his ambition, and of colouring his 
ambition with the most specious pretences of justice and pub¬ 
lic utility. Like Augustus, Diocletian may be considered as 
the founder of a new empire. Like the adopted son of Gmsar, 
he was distinguished as a statesman rather than as a warrior; 


nor did either of those princes employ force, whenever their 


purpose could be effected by policy. 

The victory of Diocletian was remarkable for its singular 
mildness. A people accustomed to applaud the clemency of 
the conqueror, if the usual punishments of death, exile, and 
confiscation were inflicted with any degree of temper: and 
equity, beheld, with the most pleasing astonishment, a civil 
war, the flames of which were extinguished in the; field of 
battle. Diocletian received into his confidence Aristobulus^ the 
principal minister of the house of Cams, respected the lives, 
the fortunes, and the dignity of his adversaries, and even con¬ 
tinued in their respective stations the greater number of the 


servants of Carinus. It is not improbable that motives of pru^ 
dence might assist the humanity of the artful Dalmatian; of 
these servants, many had purchased his favour by secret 
treachery; in others, he esteemed their grateful fidelity to to 
unfortunate master. The discerning judgment of Aurelian, of 
Probus, and of Cams, had filled the several departments of 
the state and army with officers of approved merit, whose re¬ 
moval would have injured the public service, without pro- 
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moling the interest of the successor. Such a conduct, however, :, 
displayed to the Roman world the fairest prospect of the new i 
reign, and the emperor affected to confirm this favourable [ 
prepossession by declaring that, among all the virtues of his ; 
predecessors, he was the most ambitious of imitating the hu- I 
mane philosophy of Marcus Antoninus. 1 

The first considerable action of his reign seemed to evince 
his sincerity as well as his moderation. After the example of ' 
Marcus, he gave himself a colleague in the person of Maxim- 
ian, on whom he bestowed at first the title of Csesar, and j 

afterwards that of Augustus. But the motives of his conduct, !; 

as well as the object of his choice, were of a very different j 
nature from those of his admired predecessor. By investing 
a luxurious youth with the honours of the purple, Marcus had 
discharged a debt of private gratitude, at the expense, indeed, 
of the happiness of the state. By associating a friend and a 
fellow-soldier to the labours of government, Diocletian, in a 
time of public danger, provided for the defence both of the 
East and of the West. Maximian was born a peasant, and, 
like Aurelian, in the territory of Sirmium, Ignorant of letters, 
careless of laws, the rusticity of his appearance and manners 
still betrayed in the most elevated fortune the meanness of his 
extraction, War was the only art which he professed. In a long 
course of service he had distinguished himself on every fron¬ 
tier of the empire; and though his military talents were formed 
to obey rather than to command, though, perhaps, he never 
attained the skill of a consummate general, he was capable, by 
his valour, constancy, and experience, of executing the most ar¬ 
duous undertakings. Nor were the vices of Maximian less use¬ 
ful to his benefactor. Insensible to pity, and fearless of con¬ 
sequences, he was the ready instrument of every act of cruelty 
which the policy of that artful prince might at once suggest and 
disclaim. As soon as a bloody sacrifice had been offered to pru¬ 
dence or to revenge, Diocletian, by his seasonable intercession, 
saved the remaining few whom he had never designed to 
punish,^ gently censured the severity of his stern colleague, ^ . 
and enjoyed the comparison of a golden and an iron age, 
which was universally applied to their opposite maxims of 
government. Notwithstanding the difference of their charac¬ 
ters, the two emperors maintained, on the throne, that friend¬ 
ship which they had contracted in a private station. The 
haughty turbulent spirit of Maximian, so fatal afterwards to 
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himself and to the public peace, was accustomed to respect 
the genius of Diocletian, and confessed the ascendant of 
reason over brutal violence. From a motive either of pride 
or superstition, the two emperors assumed the titie.s, the one 
of Jovius, the other of Herculius. Whilst the motion of the 
world (such was the language of their venal orators) was 
maintained by the all-sceing wisdom of Jupiter, the invincible 
arm of Hercules purged the earth from monsters and tyrants. 

But even the omnipotence of Jovius and Herculius was in¬ 
sufficient to sustain the weight of the public administration. 
The prudence of Diocletian discovered that the empire, as¬ 
sailed on every side by the barbarians, required on every 
side the presence of a great array and of an emperor. With 
this view, he resolved once more to divide his unwieldy power, 
and, with the inferior title of Ccssm, to confer on two gen¬ 
erals of approved merit an equal share of the sovereign 
authority. Galerius, surnamed Armentariiis, from his original 
profession of a herdsman, and Constantius, who from his pale 
complexion had acquired the denomination of Chlorus, were 
the two persons invested with the second honours of the 
Imperial purple. In describing the country, extraction, and 
manners of Herculius, we have already delineated those of 
Galerius, who was often, and not improperly, styled the 
younger Maximian, though, in many instances both of virtue 
and ability, he appears to have possessed a manifest superior¬ 
ity over the elder. The birth of Constantius was less obscure 
than that of his colleagues. Eutropiiis, his father, was one of 
the most considerable nobles of Dardania, and his mother was 
the niece of the emperor Claudius. Although the youth of 
Constantius had been spent in arms, he was endowed with a 
mild and amiable disposition) and the popular voice had long 
since acknowledged him worthy of the rank which he at last 
attained. To strengthen the bonds of political, by those of 
domestic, union, each of the emperors assumed the character 
of a father to one of the Ctesars, Diocletian to Valerius, and 
Maximian to Constantius; and each, obliging them to repudi¬ 
ate their former wives, bestowed his daughter in marriage on 
his adopted son. These four princes distributed among them¬ 
selves the wide extent of the Roman empire. The defence of 
Gaiil, Spain, and Britain vvas/intrusted to Coristantius; Gale- 
rim was stationed on the banks of the ^Danube, as the safe¬ 
guard^ of the Illyrian provinces. Italy and Africa were con¬ 
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sidered as the department of Maximian; and for his peculiar 
portion Diocletian reserved Thrace, Egypt, and the rich coun- ; 
tries of Asia. Every one was sovereign within his own juris- ? 

diction; but their united authority extended over the whole i 

monarchy, and each of them was prepared to assist his col- : 
leagues with his counsels or presence. The Ctesars, in their 
exalted rank, revered the majesty of the emperors, and the 
three younger princes invariably acknowledged, by their grati- ; 
hide and obedience, the common parent of their fortunes. The I 
suspicious jealousy of power found not any place among them; 
and the singular happiness of their union has been compared ! 
to a chorus of music, whose harmony was regulated and main- r 
tained by the skilful hand of the first artist. J 

This important measure was not carried into execution till I 
about six years after the association of Maximian, and that j 
interval of time had not been destitute of memorable incidents. 

But we have preferred, for the sake of perspicuity, first to | 

describe the more perfect form of Diocletian’s government, * 

and afterwards to relate the actions of his reign, following ■ 
rather the natural order of the events than the dates of a very 
doubtful chronology. j 

Maximian subdued a peasant revolt in Gaul CarausiuSt ; 
gaining control of the channel fleet, assumed the Imperial 
purple in Britain, but his assassination led to the recovery of - 
Britain by Constantius, The two Coesars defended the Rhine j 

and Danube frontiers. Diocletian, after suppressing a rebellion 1 

in Egypt, turned his attention to the East. He established a j’ 
friendly prince, Tiridates, in Armenia, ceded the provinces 
beyond the Tigris to Persia and concluded a peace which I 
lasted forty years, 

TRIUMPH AND NEW ORDER OF DIOCLETIAN ! 

As soon as Diocletian entered into the twentieth year of 
his reign, he celebrated that memorable era, as well as the i 

success of his arms, by the pomp of a Roman triumph. Max- - 

iniian, the equal partner of his power, was his only companion ' 

in the glory of that day. The two Caesars had fought and ' 

conquered, but the merit of their exploits was ascribed, ac- | 

cording to the rigour of ancient maxims, to the auspicious i 

influence of their fathers and emperors. The triumph of Dio- i 
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cletian and Maximian was less magnificent, perhaps, than 
those of Aurelian and Probus, but it was dignified by several 
circumstances of superior fame and good fortune. Africa 
and Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Nile, furnished 
their respective trophies; but the most distinguished ornament 
was of a more singular nature, a Persian victory followed by 
an important conquest. The representations of rivers, moun¬ 
tains, and provinces were carried before the Imperial car. The 
images of the captive wives, the sisters, and the children of 
the Great King afforded a new and grateful spectacle to the 
vanity of the people. In the eyes of posterity this triumph is 
remarkable by a distinction of a less honourable kind. It was 
the last that Rome ever beheld. Soon after this period the 
emperor ceased to vanquish, and Rome ceased to be the capi¬ 
tal of the empire. 

The spot on which Rome was founded had been consecrat¬ 
ed by ancient ceremonies and imaginary miracles. The pres¬ 
ence of some god, or the memory of some hero, seemed to 
animate every part of the city, and the empire of the world 
had been promised to the Capitol. The native Romans felt 
and confessed the power of this agreeable illusion. It was 
derived from their ancestors, had grown up with their earliest 
habits of life, and was protected, in some measure, by the 
opinion of political utility. The form and the seat of govern¬ 
ment were intimately blended together, nor was it esteemed 
possible to transport the one without destroying the other. 
But the sovereignty of the capital was gradually annihilated in 
the extent of conquest; the provinces rose to the' same level, 
and the vanquished nations acquired the name and privileges, 
without imbibing the partial affections, of Romans. Dtiring a 
long period, however, the remains of the ancient constitution 
and the influence of custom preserved the dignity of Rome. 
The emperors, though perhaps of African or Illyrian extrac¬ 
tion, respected their adopted country, as the seat of their 
power and the centre of their extensive dominions. The emer¬ 
gencies of war very frequently required their presence on the 
frontiers; but Diocletian and Maximian were the first Roman 
princes who fixed, in time of peace, their ordinary residence 
in the provinces; and their conduct, however it might be sug¬ 
gested by private motives, was justified by very specious con¬ 
siderations of policy. The court of the emperor of the West 
was, for the most part, established at Milan, whose situation. 
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at the foot of the Alps, appeared far more convenient than 
that of Rome, for the important purpose of watching the mo* 
tions of the barbarians of Germany. Milan soon assumed the 
splendour of an Imperial city. The houses are described as 
numerous and well built; the manners of the people as pol¬ 
ished and liberal A circus, a theatre, a mint, a palace, batte, 
which bore the name of their founder Maximian; porticoes 
adorned with statues, and a double circumference of walls, 
contributed to the beauty of the new capital; nor did it seem 
oppressed even by the proximity of Rome. To rival the maj¬ 
esty of Rome was the ambition likewise of Diocletian, who 
employed his leisure, and the wealth of the East, in the em- 
bellisliment of Nicomedia, a city placed on the verge of 
Europe and Asia, almost at an equal distance between the 
Danube and the Euphrates. By the taste of the monarch, and 
at the expense of the people, Nicomedia acquired, in the 
space of a few years, a degree of magnificence which might 
appear to have required the labour of ages, and became in¬ 
ferior only to Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, in extent of 
populoiisness. The life of Diocletian and Maximian was a life 
of action, and a considerable portion of it was spent in camps, 
or in their long and frequent marches; but whenever the 
public business allowed them any relaxation they .seem to 
have retired with pleasure to their favourite residences of 
Nicomedia and Milan. Till Diocletian, in the twentieth year 
of his reign, celebrated his Roman triumph, it is extremely 
doubtful whether he ever visited the ancient capital of the 
empire. Even on that memorable occasion his stay did not 
exceed two months. Disgusted with the licentious familiarity 
of the people, he quitted Rome with precipitation thirteen 
days before it was expected that he should have appeared in 
the senate, invested with the ensigns of the consular dignity. 

The dislike expressed by Diocletian towards Rome and Ro¬ 
man freedom was not the effect of momentary caprice, but 
the result of the most artful policy. That crafty prince had 
framed a new system of Imperial government, which was 
afterwards completed by the family of Constantine; and as\ 
the image of the old constitution was religiously preserved in 
the senate, he resolved to deprive that order of its small re¬ 
mains of power and consideration. We may recollect, about 
eight years before the elevation of Diocletian, the transient 
greatness and the ambitious hopes of the Roman senate. As 
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long as that enthusiasm prevailed, many of the nobles im¬ 
prudently displayed their zeal in the cause of freedom; and 
after the successors of Probus had withdrawn their counte¬ 
nance from the republican party, the senators were unable to 
disguise their impotent resentment. As the sovereign of Italy, 
Maximian was intrusted with the care of extinguishing this 
troublesome, rather than dangerous spirit, and the task was 
perfectly suited to his cruel temper. Tie most illustrious 
members of the senate, whom Diocletian always affected to 
esteem, were involved, by his colleague, in the accusation of 
imaginary plots; and the possession of an elegant villa, or a 
well-cultivated estate, was interpreted as a convincing evi¬ 
dence of guilt. The camp of the Praetorians, which had so 
long oppressed, began to protect, the majesty of Rome; and 
as those haughty troops were conscious of the decline of their 
power, they were naturally disposed to unite their strength 
with the authority of the senate. By the prudent measures of 
Diocletian, the numbers of the Prmtorians were insensibly 
reduced, their privileges abolished, and their place supplied 
by two faithful legions of Illyricura, who, under the new 
titles of Jovians and Herculians, were appointed to perform 
the service of the Imperial guards. But the most fatal though 
secret wound which the senate received from the hands of 
Diocletian and Maximian was inflicted by the inevitable 
operation of their absence. As long as the emperors resided 
at Rome, that assembly might be oppressed, but it could 
scarcely be neglected. The successors of Augustus exercised 
the power of dictating whatever laws their wisdom or caprice 
might suggest; but thoselaws wereTatified by the sanction of 
the senate. The model of ancient freedom was preserved in 
its deliberations and decrees; and wise princes, who respected 
the prejudices of the Roman people, were in some measure 
obliged to assume the language and behaviour suitable to the 
general and first magistrate of the republic. In the armies 
and in the provinces they displayed the dignity of monarchs; 
and when they fixed their residence at a distance from the 
capital, they for ever laid aside the dissimulation which 
Augustus had recommended to his successors. In the exercise 
of the legislative as well as the executive power, the sovereign 
advised with his ministers, instead of consulting the great 
council of the nation. The name of the senate was mentioned 
with honour till the-last period of the empire; the vanity of 
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its members was still flattered with honorary distinction; but 
the assembly which had so long been the source, and so long 
the instrument of power, was respectfully suffered to sink into 
oblivion. The senate of Rome, losing all connexion with the 
Imperid court and the actual constitution, was left a venerable 
but useless monument of antiquity on the Capitoline hill. 

When the Roman princes had lost sight of the senate and 
of their ancient capital, they easily forgot the origin and 
nature of their legal power. The civil offices of consul, of pro- 
consul, of censor, and of tribune, by the union of which it 
had been formed, betrayed to the people its republican extrac¬ 
tion. Those modest titles were laid aside; and if they still dis- 
tinguished their high station by the appellation of Emperor, 
or Imperator, that word was understood in a new and more 
dignified sense, and no longer denoted the general of the Ro¬ 
man armies, but the sovereign of the Roman world. The name 
of Emperor, which was at first of a military nature, was asso- 
^ated with another of a more servile kind. The epithet of 
Dominus, or Lord, in its primitive signification, was expres¬ 
sive not of the authority of a prince over his subjects, or of a 
commander over his soldiers, but of the despotic power of a 
master over his domestic slaves. Viewing it in that odious 
^ht, it had been rejected with abhorrence by the first Cffisars. 
^eir resistance insensibly became more feeble, and the name 
less odious; till at length the style of our Lord and Emperor 
was not only bestowed by flattery, but was regularly admitted 
into the laws and public monuments. Such lofty epithets were 
s^cient to elate and satisfy the most excessive vanity; and if 
die successors of Diocletian still declined the title of King, 
It seems to have been the effect not so much of their moder¬ 
ation as of their delicacy. Wherever the Latin tongue was in 
use (and it was the language of government throughout the 
empire),^ the Imperial title, as it was peculiar to themselves, 
conveyed a more respectable idea than the name of king, 
which they must have shared with an hundred barbarian chief- 
fains; or which, at the best, they could derive only from 
Romulus, or from Tarquin. But the sentiments of the East 
were very different from tliose of the West. From the earfiest 
period of history, the sovereigns of Asia had been celebrated 
m the Greek language by the title of Baseeus, or King; and 
since It was considered as the first distinction among men it 
was soon employed by the servile provincials of the East’in 


their humble addresses to the Roman throne. Even the attri¬ 
butes, or at least the titles, of the Divinity, were usurped by 
Diocletian and Maximian, who transmitted them to a suc¬ 
cession of Christian emperors, Such extravagant compliments, 
however, soon lose their impiety by losing their meaning; and 
when the ear is once accustomed to the sound, they are heard 
with indifference as vague though excessive professions of 
respect. 

GROVVra OF COURT CEREMONIAL 

From the time of Augustus to that of Diocletian, the Ro¬ 
man princes, conversing in a familiar manner among their 
fellow-citizens, were saluted only with the same respect that 
was usually paid to senators and magistrates. Their principal 
distinction was the Imperial or military robe of purple; whilst 
the senatorial garment was marked by a broad, and the eques¬ 
trian by a narrow, band or stripe of the same honourable 
colour. The pride, or rather the policy, of Diocletian, en¬ 
gaged that artful prince to introduce the stately magnificence 
of the court of Persia. He ventured to assume the diadem, an 
ornament detested by the Romans as the odious ensign of 
royalty, and the use of which had been considered as the 
most desperate act of the madness of Caligula. It was no 
more than a broad white fillet set with pearls, which encircled 
the emperor’s head. The sumptuous robes of Diocletian and 
his successors were of silk and gold; and it is remarked with 
indignation that even their shoes were studded with the 
most precious gems. The access to their sacred person was 
every day rendered more difficult by the institution of new 
forms and ceremonies. The avenues of the palace were strictly 
guarded by the various schools, as they began to be called, of 
domestic officers. The interior apartments were intrusted to 
the jealous vigilance of the eunuchs; the increase of whose 
numbers and influence was the most infallible symptom of 
the progress of despotism. When a subject was at length 
admitted to the Imperial presence, he was obliged, whatever 
might be his rank, to fall prostrate on the ground, and to 
adore, according to the eastern fashion, the divinity of his 
lord and master, Diocletian was a man of sense, who, in the 
course of private as well as public life, had formed a just 
estimate both of himself and of mankind: nor is it easy to 
conceive that in substituting the manners of Persia to those of 
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Rome he was seriously actuated by so mean a principle as 
that of vanity, He flattered himself that an ostentation of 
splendour and luxury would subdue the imagination of the 
multitude; that the monarch would be less exposed to the 
rude licence of the people and the soldiers, as his person was 
secluded from the public view; and that habits of submission 
would insensibly be productive of sentiments of veneration. 
Like the modesty affected by Augustus, the state maintained 
by Diocletian was a theatrical representation; but it must be 
confessed that, of the two comedies, the former was of a 
much more liberal and manly character than the latter. It 
was the aim of the one to disguise, and the object of the 
other to display, the unbounded power which the emperors 
possessed over the Roman world. 

Ostentation was the first principle of the new system in¬ 
stituted by Diocletian. The second was division. He divided 
the empire, the provinces, and every branch of the civil as 
well as military administration. He multiplied the wheels of 
the machine of government, and rendered its operations less 
rapid but more secure. Whatever advantages and whatever 
defects might attend these innovations, they must be ascribed 
in a very great degree to the first inventor; but as the new 
frame of policy was gradually improved and completed by 
succeeding princes, it will be more satisfactory to delay the 
consideration of it till the season of its full maturity and per¬ 
fection. Reserving, therefore, for the reign of Constantine 
a more exact picture of the new empire, we shall content 
ourselves with describing the principal and decisive outline, 
as it was traced by the hand of Diocletian. He had associated 
three colleagues in the exercise of the supreme power; and as 
he was convinced that the abilities of a single man were in¬ 
adequate to the public defence, he considered the joint ad¬ 
ministration of four princes not as a temporary expedient, . 
but as a fundamental law of the constitution. It was his in¬ 
tention that the two elder princes should be distinguished by 
the use of the diadem, and the title of Augusti; Mt, as 
affection or esteem might direcrtheir choice, they should - 
regularly call to their assistance two subordinate colleagues; 
and that the Cot, rising in their turn to the first rank, 
should supply an uninterrupted succession of emperors. The 
empire was divided into four parts, the East and Italy were 
the most honourable, the Danube and the Rhine the most 
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laborious stations. The former claimed the presence of the 
Augusti, the latter were intrusted to the administration of 
the Cmrs. The strength of the legions was in the hands of 
the four partners of sovereignty, and the despair of suc¬ 
cessively vanquishing four formidable rivals might intimidate 
the ambition of an aspiring general. In their civil government 
the emperors were supposed to exercise the undivided power 
of the monarch, and their edicts, inscribed with their joint 
names, were received in all the provinces, as promulgated by 
their mutual councils and authority. Notwithstanding these 
precautions, the political union of the Roman world was 
gradually dissolved, and a principle of division was intro¬ 
duced, which, in the course of a few years, occasioned the 
perpetual separation of the eastern and western empires. 

The system of Diocletian was accompanied with another 
very material disadvantage, which cannot even at present 
be totally overlooked; a more expensive establishment, and 
consequently an increase of taxes, and the oppression of the 
people. Instead of a modest family of slaves and freedmen, 
such as had contented the simple greatness of Augustus and 
Trajan, three or four magnificent courts were established in 
the various parts of the empire, and as many Roman kings 
contended with each other and with the Persian monarch for 
the vain superiority of pomp and luxury. The number of 
ministers, of magistrates, of ofiicers, and of servants, who 
filled the different departments of the state, was multiplied 
beyond the example of former times; and (if we may borrow 
the warm expression of a contemporary) “when the propor¬ 
tion of those who received exceeded the proportion of those 
who contributed, the provinces were oppress^ by the weight 
of tributes.” From this period to the extinction of the em¬ 
pire, it would be easy to deduce an uninterrupted series of 
clamours and complaints. According to his religion and 
situation, each writer chooses either Diocletian, or Con¬ 
stantine, or Valens, or Theodosius, for the object of his 
invectives; but they unanimously agree in representing the 
burden of the public impositions, and particularly the land- 
tax and capitation, as the intolerable and increasing grievance 
of their own times. From such a concurrence, an impartial 
historian, who is obliged to extract truth from satire, as well 
as from panegyric, will be inclined to divide the blame among 
the princes whom they accuse, and to ascribe their exactions 
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much less to their personal vices than to the uniform system ? 
of their administration. The emperor Diocletian was indeed ! 
the author of that system; but during his reign the growing ■ 
evil was confined within the bounds of modesty and discro 5 
tion, and he deserves the reproach of establishing pernicious ! 
precedents, rather than of exercising actual oppression. It j 
may be added, that his revenues were managed with prudent S 
economy; and that, after all the current expenses were dis- i 
charged, there still remained in the Imperial treasury an I 
ample provision either for judicious liberality or for any i 
emergency of the state. 

:' }■ 

■; i, 

ABDICATION AND DEATH OF DIOaETIAN | 

•| ' 

It was in the twenty-first year of his reign that Diocletian ^ 
executed his memorable resolution of abdicating the empire; 
an action more naturally to have been expected from the ; 
elder or the younger Antoninus than from a prince who had : 
never practised the lessons of philosophy either in the attain- i 
ment or in the use of supreme power. Diocletian acquired i 
the glory of giving to the world the first example of a I 
resignation which has not been very frequently imitated by J 
succeeding monarchs. The parallel of Charles the Fifth, how- 
ever, will naturally offer itself to our mind, not only since \ 
the eloquence of a modern historian has rendered that name ■ 
so familiar to an English reader, but from the very striking ? 
resemblance between the characters of the two emperors, I 
whose abhities were superior to their military genius, and S ' 
whose specious virtues were much less the effect of nature ’ 
than of art. The abdication of Charles appears to have been i 
hastened by the vicissitude of fortune; and the disappoint- ' 
ment of his favourite schemes urged him to relinquish a power 
which he found inadequate to his ambition. But the reign of 1 
Diocletian had flowed with a tide of uninterrupted success; t 
nor was it tiff after he had vanquished all his enemies, and I 
accomplished aU his designs, that he seems to have ente^ j 
tained any serious thoughts of resigning the empire. Neither I 
Charles nor Diocletian were arrived at a very advanced i 
period of life; since the one was only fifty-five, and the other 
was no more than fifty-nine years of age; but the active life 
of those princes, their wars and journeys, the cares of 
royalty, and their application to business, had already im- ! 
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paired their constitution, and brought on the infirmities of 
a premature old age. 

Notwithstanding the severity of a very cold and rainy 
winter, Diocletian left Italy soon after the ceremony of his 
triumph, and began his progress towards the East round the 
circuit of the Illyrian provinces. From the inclemency of 
the weather and the fatigue of the journey, he soon contracted 
a slow illness; and though he made easy marches, and was 
generally carried in a close litter, his disorder, before he 
arrived at Nicomedia, about the end of the summer, was be¬ 
come very serious and alarming. During the whole winter 
he was confined to his palace; his danger inspired a general 
and unaffected concern; but the people could only judge of 
the various alterations of his health from the joy or con¬ 
sternation which they discovered in the countenances and 
behaviour of Ms attendants. The rumour of Ms death was 
for some time universally believed, and it was supposed to 
be concealed with a view to prevent the troubles that might 
have happened during the absence of the Csesar Galerius. 
At length, however, on the first of March, Diocletian once 
more appeared in public, but so pale and emaciated, that 
he could scarcely have been recognised by those to whom his 
person was the most familiar. It was time to put an end to 
the painful struggle, which he had sustained during more 
than a year, between the care of Ms health and that of his 
dignity. The former required indulgence and relaxation, the 
latter compelled Mm to direct, from the bed of sickness, the 
administration of a great empire. He resolved to pass the 
remainder of Ms days in honourable repose, to place Ms 
glory beyond the reach of fortune, and to relinquish the 
theatre of the world to Ms younger and more active associates, 

The ceremony of his abdication was performed in' a 
spacious plain, about three miles from Nicomedia. The em¬ 
peror ascended a lofty throne, and, in a speech full of reason 
and digmty, declared Ms intention, both to the people and to 
the soldiers who were assembled on tMs extraordinary oc¬ 
casion. As soon as he had divested himself of the purple, 
he withdrew from the gazing multitude, and, traversing the 
city in a covered chariot, proceeded without delay to the 
favourite retirement wMch he had chosen in Ms native country 
of Dalmatia. On the same day, which was the first of May, 
Maximian, as it had been previously concerted, made Ms 
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resignation of the Imperial dignity at Milan. Even in the 1 
splendour of the Roman triumph, Diocletian had meditated T 
his design of abdicating the government. As he wished to ! 

secure the obedience of Maximian, he exacted from him | 

either a general assurance that he would submit his actions I 

to the authority of his benefactor, or a particular promise i 

that he would descend from the throne whenever he should ; 

receive the advice and the example. The engagement, though ' 

it was confirmed by the solemnity of an oath before the i 

altar of the Capitoline Jupiter, would have proved a feeble } 

restraint on the fierce temper of Maximian, whose passion i 

was the love of power, and who neither desired present tran- ? 

quillity nor future reputation. But he yielded, however re- | : 

luctantly, to the ascendant which his wiser colleague had I 

acquired over him, and retired immediately after his abdica¬ 
tion to a villa in Lucania, where it was almost impossible i 

that such an impatient spirit could find any lasting tranquillity. | 
Diocletian, who, from a servile origin, had raised himself ; 
to the throne, passed the nine last years of his life in a | 
private condition. Reason had dictated, and content seems i 
to have accompanied, his retreat, in which he enjoyed for a 
long time the respect of those princes to whom he had r^ i 

signed the possession of the world. It is seldom that minds ; 

long exercised in business have formed any habits of con- ; 

versing with themselves, and in the loss of power they prin- i 

cipally regret the want of occupation. The amusements of i 

letters and of devotion, which afford so many resources in I 

solitude, were incapable of fixing the attention of Diocletian; ’ 

but he had preserved, or at least he soon recovered, a taste ! 

for the most innocent as well as natural pleasures, and his | 

leisure hours were sufiiciently employed in building, planting, ; 

and gardening. His answer to Maximian is deservedly cele- i 

brated. He was solicited by that restless old man to reassume 
the reins of government and the Imperial purple. He rejected i 
the temptation with a smile of pity, calmly observing that, if ; 
he could show Maximian the cabbages which he had planted \ 

with his own hands at Salona, he should no longer be urged ' 

to relinquish the enjoyment of happiness for the pursuit of - ,■ 
power. In his conversations with his friends, he frequently | 

acknowledged, that of all arts the most difficult was the art i 

of reigning; and he expressed himself on that favourite topic ; 

with a degree of warmth which could be the result only of i 
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experience. “How often,” was he accustomed to say, “is it 
the interest of four or five ministers to combine together to 
deceive their sovereign! Secluded from mankind by his exalted 
dignity, the truth is concealed from his knowledge; he can see 
only with their eyes, he hears nothing but their misrepresenta¬ 
tions. He confers the most important offices upon vice and 
weakness, and disgraces the most virtuous and deserving 
among his subjects. By such infamous arts," added Diocle¬ 
tian, “the best and wisest princes are sold to the venal cor- 
raption of their courtiers.” A just estimate of greatness, and 
the assurance of immortal fame, improve our relish for the 
pleasures of retirement; but the Roman emperor had filled 
too important a character in the world to enjoy without alloy 
the comforts and security of a private condition. It was im¬ 
possible that he could remain ignorant of the troubles which 
afflicted the empire after his abdication. It was impossible 
that he could be indifferent to their consequences. Fear, sor¬ 
row, and discontent sometimes pursued him into the solitude 
of Salona. His tenderness, or at least his pride, was deeply 
wounded by the misfortunes of his wife and daughter; and 
the last moments of Diocletian were embittered by some 
affronts, which Licinius and Constantine might have spared 
the father of so many emperors, and the first author of their 
own fortune, A report, though of a very doubtful nature, 
has reached our times, that he prudently withdrew himself 
from their power by a voluntary death. 

Before we dismiss the consideration of the life and charac¬ 
ter of Diocletian, we may for a moment direct our view to 
the place of his retirement. Salona, a principal city of his 
native province of Dalmatia, was near two hundred Roman 
miles (according to the measurement of the public highways) 
from Aquileia and the confines of Italy, and about two 
hundred and seventy from Sirmium, the usual residence of 
the emperors whenever they visited the Illyrian frontier, A 
miserable village still preserves the name of Salona; but so 
late as the sixteenth century the remains of a theatre, and a 
confused prospect of broken arches and marble columns, 
continued to attest its ancient splendour. About six or seven 
miles from the city Diocletian constructed a magnificent 
palace, and we may infer, from the greatness of the work, 
how long he had meditated his design of abdicating the em¬ 
pire. The choice of a spot which united all that could con- 
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tribute either to health or to luxury did not require the 
partiality of a native. “The soil was dry and fertile, the air 
is pure and wholesome, and, though extremely hot during the 
summer months, this country seldom feels those sultry and 
noxious winds to which the coasts of Istria and some parts of 
Italy are exposed. The views from the palace are no less 
beautiful than the soil and climate were inviting. Towards 
tlie west lies the fertile shore that stretches along the 
Adriatic, in which a number of small islands are scattered in 
such a manner as to give this part of the sea the appearance 
of a great lake. On the north side lies the bay, which led 
to the ancient city of Salona; and the country beyond it, 
appearing in sight, forms a proper contrast to that more 
extensive prospect of water which the Adriatic presents both 
to the south and to the east, Towards the north the view is 
terminated by high and irregular mountains, situated at a 
proper distance, and in many places covered with villages, 
woods, and vineyards.’’* 

Though Constantine, from a very obvious prejudice, affects 
to mention the palace of Diocletian with contempt, yet one 
of their successors, who could only see it in a neglected and 
mutilated state, celebrates its magnificence in terms of the 
highest admiration. It covered an extent of ground consisting 
of between nine and ten English acres. The form was quad¬ 
rangular, flanked with sixteen towers. Two of the sides were 
near six hundred, and the other two near seven hundred, 
feet in length. The whole was constructed of a beautiful free¬ 
stone, extracted from the neighbouring quarries of Trau, or 
Tragutium, and very little inferior to marble itself. Four 
streets, intersecting each other at right angles, divided the 
several parts of this great edifice, and the approach to the 
principal apartment was from a very stately entrance, which 
is still denominated the Golden Gate. The approach was 
terminated by a peristylium of granite columns, on one side 
of which we discover the square temple of ^sculaplus, on the 
other th e octagon temple of Jupiter. The latter of those 

* Adam’s Antiquities of DiocleUVs Palace at Spalatro, p. 8. We may add 
the Abate Fortisi the little stream of the Hyader, 

nerhaurf fa™^te trout, which a sagacious wflter, 

perhaps a njonj; supposes to have been one of the principal reasons that 
determined Diooletiaa h, the choice of his retiremearTL Ze^uS 
observes lhat a taste for agriculture is reviving at Spalatro' and that an ox- 
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deities Diocletian revered as the patron of his fortunes, the 
former as the protector of his health. By comparing the 
present remains with the precepts of Vitruvius, the several 
parts of the building, the baths, bedchamber, the atrium, the 
basilica, and the Cyacene, Corinthian, and Egyptian halls 
have been described with some degree of precision, or at 
least of probability. Their forms were various, their propor¬ 
tions just, but they were all attended with two imperfections, 
very repugnant to our modern notions of taste and conven- 
iency. These stately rooms had neither windows nor chimneys. 
They were lighted from the top (for the building seems to 
have consisted of no more than one story), and they received 
their heat by the help of pipes that were conveyed along the 
walls. The range of principal apartments was protected 
towards the south-west by a portico five hundred and seven¬ 
teen feet long, which must have formed a very noble and 
delightful walk, when the beauties of painting and sculpture 
were added to those of the prospect. 

DECLINE OF THIi: ABTS 

Had this magnificent edifice remained in a solitary country, 
it would have been exposed to the ravages of time; but it 
might, perhaps, have escaped the rapacious industry of man. 
The village of Aspalathus, and, long afterwards, the provincial 
town of Spalatro, have grown out of its ruins. The Golden 
Gate now opens into the market-place. St. John the Baptist 
has usurped the honours of £sculapius; and the temple of 
Jupiter, under the protection of the Virgin, is converted into 
the cathedral church. For this account of Diocletian’s palace 
we are principally indebted to an ingenious artist of our own 
time and country, whom a very liberal curiosity carried 
into the heart of Dalmatia. But there is room to suspect that 
the elegance of his designs and engraving has somewhat 
flattered the objects which it was their purpose to represent* 
We are informed by a more recent and very judicious travel¬ 
ler that the awful ruins of Spalatro are not less expressive of 
the decline of the arts than of the greatness of the Roman 
empire in the time of Diocletian. If such was indeed the state 
of architecture, we must naturally believe that painting and 
sculpture had experienced a still more sensible decay, The 
practice of architecture is directed by a few general and even 
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mechanical rules. But sculpture, and, above all, painting, 
propose to themselves the imitation not only of the forms of 
nature, but of the characters and passions of the human soul. 
In those sublime arts the dexterity of the hand is of little 
avail, unless it is animated by fancy and guided by the most 
correct taste and observation. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that tlie civil distractions 
of the empire, the licence of the soldiers, the inroads of the 
barbarians, and the progress of despotism, had proved very 
unfavourable to genius, and even to learning. The succession 
of Illyrian princes restored the empire without restoring the 
sciences. Their military education was not calculated to inspire 
them with the love of letters; and even the mind of Diocletian, 
however active and capacious in business, was totally unin¬ 
formed by study or speculation. The professions of law and 
physic are of such common use and certain profit that they 
will always secure a sufficient number of practitioners endowed 
with a reasonable degree of abilities and knowledge; but it 
does not appear that the students in those two faculties appeal 
to any celebrated masters who have flourished within that 
period. The voice of poetry was silent. History was reduced 
to dry and confused abridgments, alike destitute of amuse¬ 
ment and instruction. A languid and affected eloquence was 
still retained in the pay and service of the emperors, who 
encouraged not any arts except those which contributed to 
the gratification of their pride or the defence of their power. 

The declining age of learning and of mankind is marked, 
however, by the rise and rapid progress of the new Platonists. 
The school of Alexandria silenced those of Athens; and the 
ancient sects enrolled themselves under the banners of the 
more fashionable teachers, who recommended their system 
by the novelty of their method and the austerity of their 
manners. Several of these masters—Ammonius, Plotinus, 
^elius, and Porphyry—were men of profound thought and 
intense application; but, by mistaking the true object of 
philosophy, their labours contributed much less to improve 
than^ to corrupt the human understanding. The knowledge 
that is suited to our situation and powers, the whole compass 
of moral, natural, and mathematical science, was neglected 
by the new Platonists; whilst they exhausted their strength in 
the verbal disputes of metaphysics, attempted to explore the 
secrets of the invisible world, and studied to reconcile 
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Aristotle with Plato, on subjects of which both these philoso¬ 
phers were as ignorant as the rest of mankind. Consuming 
their reason in these deep but unsubstantial meditations, their 
minds were exposed to illusions of fancy. They flattered them¬ 
selves that they possessed the secret of disengaging the soul 
from its corporeal prison; claimed a familiar intercourse 
with daemons and spirits; and, by a very singular revolution, 
converted the study of philosophy into that of magic. The 
ancient sages had derided the popular superstition; after dis¬ 
guising its extravagance by the thin pretence of allegory, the 
disciples of Plotinus and Porphyry became its most zealous 
defenders. As they agreed with the Christians in a few 
mysterious points of faith, they attacked the remainder of 
their theological system with all the fury of civil war. The 
new Platonists would scarcely deserve a place in the history 
of science, but in that of the church the mention of them will 
very frequently occur. 




14 

CONSTANTINE IN ROME. HIS LEGAL REFORMS 


^ The initial and fatal flaw in Diocletian’s organisation lay i 

in the fact that Maximian and Constantins both had sons, ! 

Maxentius and Constantine, respectively. Paternal favour ' 

overruled the electoral system, Galerius tried to separate ! 

Constantine from his father. Nevertheless the young man ! 

joined his father in Britain and on his death at York was pro- | 

claimed Augustus. In the same year Maxentius broke his pact ^ 

and emerged from retirement. i 

The main thread in the tangle of wars and political manau- I 

vres^ lies in Constantine’s masterly strategy, Constantine ad- I 

ministered Gaul while Maxentius exercised a tyrannical rule | 

over Italy and Africa. He then invaded Italy. Maxentius was I 

defeated and killed at the Milvian bridge outside Rome. It j 

was before this battle that Constantine w® alleged to have i 

seen the vision which decided his conversion to Christianity. ; 

. ■ 'I 

CONSTANTINE IN ROME ^ 

IN JHE USE of victory Constantine neither deserved the praise i 
of clemency nor incurred the censure of immoderate rigor. I 
He inflicted the same treatment to which a defeat would have 
exposed his own person and family, put to death the two sons 
of the ^ant, and carefully extirpated his whole race. The 
most distinguished adherents of Maxentius must have ex- i 

pected to share his fate, as they had shared his prosperity ' 

and his crimes; but when the Roman people loudly demanded i 

a greater number of victims, the conqueror resisted, with firm- I 

ness and humanity, those servile clamours, which were die- | 

tated by flattery as well as by resentment Informers were ; ! 
punished and discouraged; the innocent who had suffered I 

under the late tyranny were recalled from exile, and restored i 

to their estates. A general act of oblivion quiets the minds ' 
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and settled the property of the people both in Italy and in 
Africa.^ The first time that Constantine honoured the senate 
with his presence he recapitulated his own services and ex¬ 
ploits in a modest oration, assured that illustrious order of 
his sincere regard, and promised to re-establish its ancient 
dignity and privileges. The grateful senate repaid these un¬ 
meaning professions by the empty titles of honour which it 
was yet in their power to bestow; and, without presuming to 
ratify the authority of Constantine, they passed a decree to 
assign him the first rank among the three Augusti who 
governed the Roman world. Games and festivals were insti¬ 
tuted to preserve the fame of his victory, and several edifices, 
raised at the expense of Maxentius, were dedicated to the 
honour of his successful rival. The triumphal arch of Con¬ 
stantine still remains a melancholy proof of the decline of 
the arts, and a singular testimony of the meanest vanity. As 
it was not possible to find in the capital of the empire a sculp¬ 
tor who was capable of adorning that public monument, the 
arch of Trajan, without any respect either for his memory 
or for the rules of propriety, was stripped of its most elegant 
figures. The difference of times and persons, of actions and 
characters, was totally disregarded. The Parthian captives 
appear prostrate at the feet of a prince who never carried his 
ams beyond the Euphrates; and curious antiquarians can still 
discover the head of Trajan on the trophies of Constantine. 
The new ornaments which it was necessary to introduce be¬ 
tween the vacancies of ancient sculpture are executed in the 
rudest and most unskilful manner. 

The final abolition of the Praetorian guards was a measure 
of prudence as well as of revenge. Those haughty troops, 
whose numbers and privileges had been restored, and even 
augmented, by Maxentius, were for ever suppressed by Con¬ 
stantine. Their fortified camp was destroyed, and. the few 
Prffitorians who had escaped the fury of the sword were dis¬ 
persed among the legions and banished to the frontiers of the 
empire, where they might be serviceable without again be¬ 
coming dangerous. By suppressing the troops which were 
usually stationed in Rome, Constantine gave the fatal blow 
to the dignity of the senate and people, and the disarmed 
capital was exposed, without protection, to the insults or 
neglect of its distant master. We may observe that, in this 
last effort to preserve their expiring freedom, the Romans, 
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from the apprehension of a tribute, had raised Maxentius to 
the throne. He exacted that tribute from the senate under 
the name of a free gift. They implored the assistance of Con¬ 
stantine. He vanquished the tyrant, and converted the free 
gift into a perpetual tax. The senators, according to the 
declaration which was required of their property, were 
divided into several classes. The most opulent paid annually 
eight pounds of gold, the next class paid four, the last two, 
and those whose poverty might have claimed an exemption 
were assessed however at seven pieces of gold. Besides the 
regular members of the senate, their sons, their descendants, 
and even their relations, enjoyed the vain privileges and sup¬ 
ported the heavy burdens of the senatorial order; nor will it 
any longer excite our surprise that Constantine should be at¬ 
tentive to increase the number of persons who were included 
under so useful a description. After the defeat of Maxentius 
the victorious emperor passed no more than two or three 
months in Rome, which he visited twice during the remainder 
of his life to celebrate the solemn festivals of the tenth and 
of the twentieth years of his reign. Constantine was almost 
perpetually in motion, to exercise the legions or to inspect 
the state of the provinces. Treves, Milan, Aquileia, Sinnium, 
Naissus, and Thessalonica were the occasional places of his 
residence till he found a new Rome on the confines of 
Europe and Asia. 

Constantine first formed an alliance with Licinius and was 
then at war with him. After the battles of Cibalis and Mardia 
they were reconciled. 


CONSTANTINE’S LEGAL HEFORMS 

The reconciliation of Constantine and Licinius, though it 
was embittered by resentment and jealousy, by the remem¬ 
brance of recent injuries, and by the apprehension of future 
dangers, maintained, however, above eight years, the tran¬ 
quillity of the Roman world. As a very regular series of the 
Imperial laws commences about this period, it would not be 
dfficult to transcribe the civil regulations which employed 
the leisure of Constantine. But the most important of his 
institutions are intimately connected with the new system of 
policy and religion, which was not perfectly established till 
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I the last and peaceful years of his reign. There are many of 

j his laws which, as far as they concern the rights and property 

I of individuals, and the practice of the bar, are more properly 
I referred to the private than to the public jurisprudence of 
i the empire; and he published many edicts of so local and 

I temporary a nature, that they would ill deserve the notice of 

j a general history. Two laws, however, may be selected from 

I the crowd; the one for its importance, the other for its 

I singularity; the former for its remarkable benevolence, the 

I latter for its excessive severity. 1. The horrid practice, so 

I familiar to the ancients, of exposing or murdering their new¬ 

born infants, was become every day more frequent in the 
! provinces, and especially in Italy. It was the effect of distress; 

; and the distress was principally occasioned by the intolerable 

: burden of taxes, and by the vexations as well as cruel prosecu- 

i tions of the officers of the revenue against their insolvent 

i debtors. The less opulent or less industrious part of mankind, 

i instead of rejoicing in an increase of family, deemed it an act 

' of paternal tenderness to release their children from the 

impending miseries of a life which they themselves were un- 
' able to support. The humanity of Constantine, moved, per¬ 
haps, by some recent and extraordinary instances of despair, 

! engaged him to address an edict to all the cities of Italy, and 

I afterwards of Africa, directing immediate and sufficient relief 

! to be given to those parents who should produce before the 

: magistrates the children whom their own poverty would not 

: allow them to educate. But the promise was too liberal, and 

i the provision too vague, to effect any general or permanent 

i benefit. The law, though it may merit some praise, served 

rather to display than to alleviate the public distress. It still 
I remains an authentic monument to contradict and confound 

! those venal orators who were too well satisfied with their own 

i situation to discover either vice or misery under the govern- 

i ment of a generous sovereign. 2. The laws of Constantine 

against rapes were dictated with very little indulgence for 
i the most amiable weaknesses of human nature; since the 

i description of that crime was applied not only to the brutal 

j violence which compelled, but even to the gentle seduction 

which might persuade, an unmarried woman, under the age 
j of twenty-five, to leave the house of her parents. “The suc- 
j cessful ravisher was punished with death; and as if simple 
death was inadequate to the enormity of his guilt, he was 
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either burnt alive, or torn in pieces by wild beasts in the ! 

amphitheatre. The virgin’s declaration that she had been car- I 

ried away with her own consent, instead pf saving her lover, i 

exposed her to share his fate. The duty of a public prosecu- | 

tion was intrusted to the parents of the guilty or unfortunate I 

maid; and if the sentiments of nature prevailed on them to 
dissemble the injury, and to repair by a subsequent marriage 
the honour of their family, they were themselves punished by ' 

exile and confiscation. The slaves, whether male or female, ' 

who were convicted of having been accessary to the rape or j 

seduction, were burnt alive, or put to death by the ingenious 
torture of pouring down their throats a quantity of melted 
lead. As the crime was of a public kind, &e accusation was 
permitted even to strangers. The commencement of the action 
was not limited to any term of years, and the consequences ^ 

of the sentence were extended to the innocent offsprmg of ' 

such an irregular union.” But whenever the offence inspires ^ 

less horror than the punishment, the rigour of penal law 
is obliged to give way to the common feelings of imankind , 

The most odious parts of this edict were softened or repealed 
in the subsequent reigns; and even Constantine himself very 
frequently alleviated, by partial acts of mercy, the stern i 
temper of his general institutions. Such, indeed, was the 
singular humour of that emperor, who showed himself as i 
indulgent, and even remiss, in the execution of his laws, as 
he was severe, and even cruel, in the enacting of them. It is | 
scarcely possible to observe a more decisive symptom of I 
weakness, either in the character of the prince, or in the ' 
constitution of the government. i 

Civil mr broke out again between Constantine and Licinius ' 

in 323. After the battles of Adrianople and Chrysopolis and j 

the death of Licinius, Constantine attained the sole mastery 
of the empire, ; 
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five causes of the growth of chuistianity. 

CONDITIONS FAVOURABLE TO ITS PROGRESS. THE 
NUMBERS AND CONDITION OP THE 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS 


A CANDID but rational inquiry into the progress and establish¬ 
ment of Christianity may be considered as a very essential 
part of the history of the Roman empire. While that great 
body was invaded by open violence, or undermined by slow 
decay, a pure and humble religion gently insinuated itself 
into the minds of men, grew up in silence and obscurity, 
derived new vigour from opposition, and finally erected the 
triumphant banner of the Cross on the ruins of the Capitol 
Nor was the influence of Christianity confined to the period 
or to the limits of the Roman empire. After a revolution of 
thirteen or fourteen centuries, that religion is still professed 
by the nations of Europe, the most distinguished portion of 
human kind in arts and learning as well as in arms, By the 
industry and zeal of the Europeans it has been widely diffused 
to the most distant shores of Asia and Africa; and by the 
means of their colonies has been firmly established from 
Canada to Chile, in a world unknown to the ancients. 

But this inquiry, however useful or entertaining, is attended 
with two peculiar difficulties. The scanty and suspicious ma¬ 
terials of ecclesiastical history seldom enable us to dispel 
the dark cloud that hangs over the first age of the church, 
The great law of impartiality too often obliges us to reveal 
the imperfections of the uninspired teachers and believers of 
the Gospel; and, to a careless observer, their faults may seem 
to cast a shade on the faith which they professed. But the 
scandal of the pious Christian, and the fallacious triumph of 
the Infidel, should cease as soon as they recollect not only by 
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whom, but likewise to whom, the Divine Revelation was given. 
The theologian may indulge the pleasing task of describing 
Religion as she descended from Heaven, arrayed in her native 
purity. A more melancholy duty is imposed on the historian. 
He must discover the inevitable mixture of error and corrup¬ 
tion which she contracted in a long residence upon earth, 
among a weak and degenerate race of beings. 

Our curiosity is naturally prompted to inquire by what 
means the Christian faith obtained so remarkable a victory 
over the established religions of the earth. To this inquiry an 
obvious but satisfactory answer may be returned; that it was 
owing to the convincing evidence of the doctrine itself, and 
to the ruling providence of its great Author. But as truth and 
reason seldom find so favourable a reception in the world, 
and as the wisdom of Providence frequently condescends to 
use the passions of the human heart, and the general circum¬ 
stances of mankind, as instruments to execute its purpose, we 
may still be permitted, though with becoming submission, to 
ask, not indeed what were the first, but what were the 
secondary causes of the rapid growth of the Christian church? 
It will, perhaps, appear that it was most effectually favoured 
and assisted by the five following causes:—!. The inflexible, 
and, if we may use the expression, the intolerant zeal of the 
Christians, derived, it is true, from the Jewish religion, but 
purified from the narrow and unsocial spirit which, instead 
of inviting, had deterred the Gentiles from embracing the 
law of Moses. 11. The doctrine of a future life, improved by 
every additional circumstance which could give weight and 
efficacy to that important truth. III. The miraculous powers 
ascribed to the primitive church. IV. The pure and austere 
morals of the Christians. V. The union and discipline of the 
Christian republic, which gradually formed an independent 
and increasing state in the heart of the Roman empire. 


I THE INFLEXIBLE ZEAL OF THE CHBISTTANS INHEEITED 
FROM THE JEWS 

t I. We have already described the religious harmony of the 
. ancient world, and the facility with which the most different 
and even hostile nations embraced, or at least respected, each 
• other’s superstitions. A single people refused to join in the 
common intercourse of mankind. The Jews, who, under the 
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Assyrian and Persian monarchies, had languished for many 
nges the most despised portion of their slaves, emerged 
from obscurity under the successors of Alexander; and as 
they multiplied to a surprising degree in the East, and after¬ 
wards in the West, they soon excited the curiosity and wonder 
of other nations. The sullen obstinacy with which they main¬ 
tained their peculiar rites and unsocial manners seemed to 
mark them out a distinct species of men, who boldly professed, 
or who faintly disguised, their implacable hatred to the rest 
of human-kind. Neither the violence of Antiochus, nor the 
arts of Herod, nor the example of the circumjacent nations, 
could ever persuade the Jews to associate with the institu¬ 
tions of Moses the elegant mythology of the Greeks, Accord¬ 
ing to the maxims of universal toleration, the Romans pro¬ 
tected a superstition which they despised. The polite Augustus 
condescended to give orders that sacrifices should be offered 
for his prosperity in the temple of Jerusalem; while the 
meanest of the posterity of Abraham, who should have paid 
the same homage to the Jupiter of the Capitol, would have 
been an object of abhorrence to himself and to his brethren. 
But the moderation of the conquerors was insufficient to ap¬ 
pease the jealous prejudices of their subjects, who were 
alarmed and scandalised at the ensigns of paganism, which 
necessarily introduced themselves into a Roman province. The 
mad attempt of Caligula to place his own statue in the temple 
of Jerusalem was defeated by the unanimous resolution of a 
people who dreaded death much less than such an idolatrous 
profanation. Their attachment to the law of Moses was equal 
to their detestation of foreign religions. The current of zeal 
and devotion, as it was contracted into a narrow channel, 
ran with the strength, and sometimes with the fury, of a 
torrent. 

This inflexible perseverance, which appeared so odious or 
so ridiculous to the ancient world, assumes a more awful 
character, since Providence has designed to reveal to us the 
mysterious history of the chosen people. But the devout and 
even scrupulous attachment to the Mosaic religion, so con¬ 
spicuous among the Jews who lived under the second temple, 
becomes still more surprising, if it is compared with the 
stubborn incredulity of their forefathers. When the law was 
given in thunder from Mount Sinai; when the tides of the 
ocean and the course of the planets were suspended for the 
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convenience of the Israelites; and when temporal rewards 
and punishments were the immediate consequences of their 
piety or disobedience, they perpetually relapsed into rebellion 
against the visible majesty of their Divine King, placed the 
idols of the nations in the sanctuary of Jehovah, and imitated 
every fantastic ceremony that was practised in the tents of 
the Arabs, or in the cities of Phoenicia. As the protection of 
Heaven was deservedly withdrawn from the ungrateful race, 
their faith acquired a proportionable degree of vigour and 
purity. The contemporaries of Moses and Joshua had beheld 
with careless indifference the most amazing miracles. Under 
the pressure of every calamity, the belief of those miracles 
has preserved the Jews of a later period from the universal 
contagion of idolatry; and in contradiction to every known 
principle of the human mind, that singular people seems to 
have yielded a stronger and more ready assent to the traditions 
of their remote ancestors than to the evidence of their own 
senses.* 

The Jewish religion was admirably fitted for defence, but it 
was never designed for conquest; and it seems probable that 
the number of proselytes was never much superior to that 
of apostates. The divine promises were originally made, and 
the distinguishing rite of circumcision was enjoined, to a 
single family. When the posterity of Abraham had multiplied 
like the sands of the sea, the Deity, from whose mouth they 
received a system of laws and ceremonies, declared himself 
the proper and as it were the national God of Israel; and with 
the most jealous care separated his favourite people from the 
rest of mankind, The conquest of the land of Canaan was 
accompanied with so many wonderful and with so many 
bloody circumstances, that the victorious Jews were left in a 
state of irreconcilable hostility with all their neighbours. They 
had been commanded to extirpate some of the most idolatrous 
tribes, and the execution of the Divine will had seldom been 
retarded by the weakness of humanity. With the other nations 
they were forbidden to contract any marriages or alliances; 
and the prohibition of receiving them into the congregation, 
which in some cases was perpetual, almost always extended 

y'How long wfll this people provoke me? and how long will it be ere they 
betiem me, for all the signs which I have shewn among them?” (Numberj 
liv. 11.) It would be easy, but it would be unbecoming, to justify 
complaint of the Deity from the whole tenor of the Hosnio history. 
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to the third, to the seventh, or even to the tenth generation. 
The obligation of preaching to the Gentiles the faith of Moses 
had never been inculcated as a precept of the law, nor were 
the Jews inclined to impose it on themselves as a voluntary 
duty. 

In the admission of new citizens that unsocial people was 
actuated by the selfish vanity of the Greeks, rather than by 
the generous policy of Rome. The descendants of Abraham 
were flattered by the opinion that they alone were the heirs of 
the covenant, and they were apprehensive of d i mini s hing the 
value of their inheritance by sharing it too easily with the 
strangers of the earth. A larger acquaintance with mankind 
extended their knowledge without correcting their prejudices; 
and whenever the God of Israel acquired any new votaries, he 
was much more indebted to the inconstant humour of poly¬ 
theism than to the active zeal of his own missionaries. The 
religion of Moses seems to be instituted for a particular coun¬ 
ty as well as for a single nation; and if a strict obedience bad 
been paid to the order that every male, three times in the 
year, should present himself before the Lord Jehovah, it 
would have been impossible that the Jews could ever have 
spread themselves beyond the narrow limits of the promised 
land. That obstacle was indeed removed by the destruction 
of the temple of Jerusalem; but the most considerable part 
of the Jewish religion was involved in its destruction; and 
the Pagans, who had long wondered at the strange report of 
an empty sanctuary, were at a loss to discover what could be 
the object, or what could be the instruments, of a worship 
which was destitute of temples and of altars, of priests and of 
sacrifices. Yet even in their fallen state, the Jews, still asserting 
their lofty and exclusive privileges, shunned, instead of 
courting, the society of strangers. They still insisted withdu- 
flexible rigour on those parts of the law which it was in 
their power to practise. Their peculiar distinctions of days, of 
meats, and a variety of trivial though burdensome observances, 
were so many objects of disgust and aversion for the other 
nations, to whose habits and prejudices they were diametrical¬ 
ly opposite. The painful and even dangerous rite of circum¬ 
cision was alone capable of repelling a wifling proselyte from 
the door of the synagogue. 

Under these circumstances, Christianity offered itself to the 
world, armed with the strength of the Mosaic law, and de- 
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livered from the weight of its fetters. An exclusive zeal for 
the truth of religion and the unity of God was as carefully 
inculcated in the new as in the ancient system: and whatever 
was now revealed to mankind concerning the nature and 
designs of the Supreme Being was fitted to increase their 
reverence for that mysterious doctrine. The divine authority 
of Moses and the prophets was admitted, and even established, 
as the firmest basis of Christianity. From the beginning of 
the world an uninterrupted series of predictions had announced 
and prepared the long-expected coming of the Messiah, who, 
in compliance with the gross apprehensions of the Jews, had 
been more frequently represented under the character of a 
King and Conqueror, than under that of a Prophet, a Martyr, 
and the Son of God. By his expiatory sacrifice the imperfect 
sacrifices of the temple were at once consummated and 
abolished. The ceremonial law, which consisted only of types 
and figures, was succeeded by a pure and spiritual worship, 
equally adapted to all climates, as well as to every condition 
of mankind; and to the initiation of blood, was substituted a 
more harmless initiation of water. The promise of divine 
favour, instead of being partially confined to the posterity of 
Abraham, was universally proposed to the freeman and the 
slave, to the Greek and to the barbarian, to the Jew and to 
the Gentile. Every privilege that could raise the proselyte 
from earth to heaven, that could exalt his devotion, secure 
his happiness, or even gratify that secret pride which, under 
the semblance of devotion, insinuates itself into the human 
heart, was still reserved for the members of the Christian 
church; but at the same time all mankind was permitted, and 
even solicited, to accept the glorious distinction, which was 
not only proffered as a favour, but imposed as an obligation. 
It became the most sacred duty of a new convert to diffuse 
amongst his friends and relations the inestimable blessing 
which he had received, and to warn them against a refusal 
that would be severely punished as a criminal disobedience 
to the will of a benevolent but all-powerful Deity, 

The enfranchisement of the church from the bonds of the 
synagogue was a work, however, of some time and of some 
difficulty. The Jewish converts, who acknowledged Jesus 
in the character of the Messiah foretold by their ancient 
oracles, respected him as a prophetic teacher of virtue and 
religion; but they obstinately adhered to the ceremonies of 
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their ancestors, and were desirous of imposing them on the 
Gentiles, who continually augmented the number of believers. 
These Judaising Christians seem to have argued with some 
degree of plausibility from the Divine origin of the Mosaic 
law, and from the immutable perfections of its great Author. 
They affirmed, that, if the Being who is the same through all 
eternity had designed to abolish those sacred rites which 
had served to distinguish his chosen people, the repeal of 
them would have been no less clear and solemn than their 
first promulgation: that, instead of those frequent declarations 
which either suppose or assert the perpetuity of the Mosaic 
religion, it would have been represented as a provisionary 
scheme intended to last only till the coming of the Messiah, 
who should instruct mankind in a more perfect mode of faith 
and of worship: that the Messiah himself, and his disciples 
who conversed with him on earth, instead of authorising by 
their example the most minute observances of the Mosaic law, 
would have published to the world the abolition of those use¬ 
less and obsolete ceremonies, without suffering Christianity 
to remain during so many years obscurely confounded among 
the sects of the Jewish church. Arguments like these appear 
to have been used in the defence of the expiring cause of the 
Mosaic law; but the industry of our learned divines has 
abundantly explained the ambiguous language of the Old 
Testament, and the ambiguous conduct of the apostolic 
teachers. It was proper gradually to unfold the system of 
the Gospel, and to pronounce with the utmost caution and 
tenderness a sentence of condemnation so repugnant to the 
inclination and prejudices of the believing Jews. 

The history of the church of Jemsalem affords a lively proof 
of the necessity of those precautions, and of the deep im¬ 
pression which the Jewish religion had made on the minds of 
its sectaries, The first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem were all 
circumcised Jews; and the congregation over which they 
presided united the law of Moses with the doctrine of Christ, 
It was natural that the primitive tradition of a church which 
was founded only forty days after the death of Christ, and 
was governed almost as many years under the immediate in¬ 
spection of Ws apostle, should be received as the standard 
of orthodoxy, the distant churches very frequently appealed 
to the authority of their venerable Parent, and relieved her 
distresses by a liberal contribution of alms. But when numer- 
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ous and opulent societies were established in the great cities of 
the empire, in Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth, and ! 
Rome, the reverence which Jerusalem had inspired to aU the 
Christian colonies insensibly diminished. The Jewish con¬ 
verts, or, as they were afterwards called, the Nazarenes, who | 

laid the foundations of the church, soon found themselves \ 

overwhelmed by the increasing multitudes that from all the | 

various religions of polytheism enlisted under the banner of ; 

Christ: and the Gentiles, who, with the approbation of their 
peculiar apostle, had rejected the intolerable weight of Mosaic | 

ceremonies, at length refused to their more scrupulous | 

brethren the same toleration which at first they had humbly 
solicited for their own practice. The ruin of the temple, of I 

the city, and of the public religion of the Jews, was severely | 

felt by the Nazarenes; as in their manners, though not in 
their faith, they maintained so intimate a connexion with their j 

impious countrymen, whose misfortunes were attributed by i 

the Pagans to the contempt, and more justly ascribed by the | 

Christians to the wrath, of the Supreme Deity. The Nazarenes | 

retired from the ruins of Jerusalem to the little town of Pella i 

beyond the Jordan, where that ancient church languished ' 

above sixty years in solitude and obscurity. They still enjoyed 
the comfort of making frequent and devout visits to the 
Holy City, and the hope of being one day restored to those 
seats which both nature and religion taught them to love as 
well as to revere. But at length, under the reign of Hadrian, 
the desperate fanaticism of the Jews filled up the measure of 
their calamities; and the Romans, exasperated by their re¬ 
peated rebellions, exercised the rights of victory with unusual 
rigour. The emperor founded, under the name of ^Elia Capito¬ 
lina, a new city on Mount Sion, to which he gave the privileges 
of a colony; and denouncing the severest penalties against 
any Of the Jewish people who should dare to approach its 
precincts, he fixed a vigilant garrison of a Roman cohort to 
enforce the execution of his orders. The Nazarenes had only 
one way left to escape the common proscription, and the 
force of truth was on this occasion assisted by the influence 
of temporal advantages. They elected Marcus for their bishop, | 
a prelate of the race of the Gentiles, and most probably a 
native either of Italy or of some of the Latin provinces. At 
his persuasion the most considerable part of the congregation 
renounced the Mosaic law, in the practice of which they had 
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persevered above a century. By this sacrifice of their habits 
and prejudices they purchased a free admission into the 
colony of Hadrian, and more firmly cemented their union with 
the Catholic church. 

When the name and honours of the church of Jerusalem 
had been restored to Mount Sion, the crimes of heresy and 
schism were imputed to the obscure remnant of the Nazarenes 
which refused to accompany their Latin bishop. They still 
preserved their former habitation of Pella, spread themselves 
into the villages adjacent to Damascus, and formed an in¬ 
considerable church in the city of Beroea, or, as it is now 
called, of Aleppo, in Syria. The name of Nazarenes was 
deemed too honourable for those Christian Jews, and they 
soon received, from the supposed poverty of their understand¬ 
ing, as well as of their condition, the contemptuous epithet of 
Ebionites. In a few years after the return of the church of 
Jerusalem, it became a matter of doubt and controversy 
whether a man who sincerely acknowledged Jesus as the 
Messiah, but who still continued to observe the law of Moses, 
could possibly hope for salvation. The humane temper of 
Justin Martyr inclined him to answer this question in the 
affirmative; and though he expressed himself with the most 
guarded diffidence, he ventured to determine in favour of such 
an imperfect Christian, if he were content to practise the 
Mosaic ceremonies without pretending to assert their general 
use or necessity. But when Justin was pressed to declare the 
sentiment of the church, he confessed that there were very 
many among the orthodox Christians who not only excluded 
their Judaising brethren from tlie hope of salvation, but who 
declined any intercourse with them in the common offices of 
friendship, hospitality, and social life. The more rigorous 
opinion prevailed, as it was natural to expect, over the milder; 
and an eternal bar of separation was fixed between the dis¬ 
ciples of Moses and those of Christ. The unfortunate Ebion¬ 
ites, rejected from one religion as apostates, and from the 
other as heretics, found themselves compelled to assume a 
more decided character; and although some traces of that 
obsolete sect may be discovered as late as the fourth century, 
they insensibly melted away either into the church or the 
synagogue. 

While the orthodox church preserved a just medium be¬ 
tween excessive veneration and improper contempt for the 
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law of Moses, the various heretics deviated into equal but ! 

opposite extremes of error and extravagance. From the i 

acknowledged truth of the Jewish religion, the Ebionites had | 

concluded that it could never be abolished. From its supposed j 

imperfections, the Gnostics as hastily inferred that it never ! 

was instituted by the wisdom of the Deity. There are some i 

objections against the authority of Moses and the prophets i 

which too readily present themselves to the sceptical mind; ! 

though they can only be derived from our ignorance of re* i 

mote antiquity, and from our incapacity to form an adequate ! 

judgment of the Divine economy. These objections were 
eagerly embraced and as petulantly urged by the vain science | 

of the Gnostics. As those heretics were, for the most part, i 

averse to the pleasures of sense, they morosely arraigned the ’ 

polygamy of the patriarchs, the gallantries of David, and the ' 

seraglio of Solomon. The conquest of the land of Canaan, I 

and the extirpation of the unsuspecting natives, they were I 

at a loss how to reconcile with the common notions of hu* : 

manity and justice. But when they recollected the sanguinary ! 

list of murders, of executions, and of massacres, which stain i 

almost every page of the Jewish annals, they acknowledged I 

that the barbarians of Palestine had exercised as much com- I 

passion towards their idolatrous enemies as they had ever 
shown to their friends or countrymen. Passing from the i 

sectaries of the law to the law itself, they asserted that it was ; 

impossible that a religion which consisted only of bloody ■ 

sacrifices and trifling ceremonies, and whose rewards as well ! 

as punishments were all of a carnal and temporal nature, ' 

could inspire the love of virtue, or restrain the impetuosity i 

of passion. The Mosaic account of the creation and fall of ^ 

man was treated, with profane derision by the Gnostics, who I 

would not listen with patience to the repose of the Deity after i 

six days’ labour, to the rib of Adam, the garden of Eden, 
the trees of life and of knowledge, the speaking serpent, the i 

forbidden fruit, and the condemnation pronounced against ! 

human kind for the venial offence of their first progenitors, | 

The God of Israel was impiously represented by the Gnostics I 

as a being liable to passion and to error, capricious in his i 

favour, implacable in his resentment, meanly jealous of his ^ 

superstitious worship, and confining his partial providence to i 

a single people, and to this transitory life. In such a character 
they could discover none of the features of the wise and ' 
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omnipotent Father of the universe. They allowed that the 
religion of the Jews was somewhat less criminal than the 
idolatry of the Gentiles: but it was their fundamental doctrine 
that the Christ whom they adored as the first and brightest 
emanation of the Deity appeared upon earth to rescue man¬ 
kind from their various eiiors, and to reveal a new system 
of truth and perfection. The most learned of the fathers, by 
a very singular condescension, have imprudently admitted the 
sophistry of the Gnostics. Acknowledging that the literal sense 
is repugnant to every principle of faith as well as reason, they 
deem themselves secure and invulnerable behind the ample 
veil of allegory, which they carefully spread over every tender 
part of the Mosaic dispensation. 

It has been remarked with more ingenuity than truth that 
the virgin purity of the church was never violated by schism 
or heresy before the reign of Trajan or Hadi'ian, about one 
hundred years after the death of Christ. We may observe with 
much more propriety, that, during that period, the disciples 
of the Messiah were indulged in a freer latitude both of faith 
and practice than has ever been allowed in succeeding ages. 
As the terras of communion were insensibly narrowed, and 
the spiritual authority of the prevailing party was exercised 
with increasing severity, many of its most respectable ad¬ 
herents, who were called upon to renounce, were provoked to 
assert their private opinions, to pursue the consequences of 
their mistaken principles, and openly to erect the standard of 
rebellion against the unity of the church. The Gnostics were 
distinguished as the most polite, the most learned, and the 
most wealthy of the Christian name; and that general ap¬ 
pellation, which expressed a superiority of knowledge, was 
either assumed by their own pride, or ironically bestowed by 
the envy of their adversaries. They were almost without ex¬ 
ception of the race of the Gentiles, and their principal found¬ 
ers seem to have been natives of Syria or Egypt, where the 
warmth of the climate disposes both the mind and the body to 
indolent and contemplative devotion. The Gnostics blended 
with the faith of Christ many sublime but obscure tenets, 
which they derived from oriental philosophy, and even from 
the religion of Zoroaster, concerning the eternity of matter, 
the existence of two principles, and the mysterious hierarchy 
of the invisible world. As soon as they launched out into that 
vast abyss, they delivered themselves to the guidance of a 
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disordered imagination; and as the paths of error are various 
and infinite, the Gnostics were imperceptibly divided into more 
than fifty particular sects, of whom the most celebrated ap¬ 
pear to have been the Basilidians, the Valentinians, the Mar- 
cionites, and, in a still later period, the Manichseans. Each 
of these sects could boast of its bishops and congregations, 
of its doctors and martyrs; and, instead of the Four Gospels 
adopted by the church, the heretics produced a multitude of 
histories, in which the actions and discourses of Christ and 
of his apostles were adapted to their respective tenets. The 
success of the Gnostics was rapid and extensive. They 
covered Asia and Egypt, established themselves in Rome, and 
sometimes penetrated into the provinces of the West. For 
, the most part they arose in the second century, flourished 
during the third, and were suppressed in the fourth or fifth, 
by, the prevalence of more fashionable controversies, and by 
the superior ascendant of the reigning power. Though they 
constantly disturbed the peace, and frequently disgraced the 
name, of religion, they contributed to assist rather than to 
retard the progress of Christianity. The Gentile converts, 
whose strongest objections and prejudices were directed 
against the law of Moses, could find admission into many 
Christian societies, which required not from their untutored 
mind any belief of an antecedent revelation. Their faith was 
insensibly fortified and enlarged, and the church was ultimate¬ 
ly benefited by the conquests of its most inveterate enemies. 

But whatever difference of opinion might subsist between 
the Orthodox, the Ebionites, and the Gnostics, concerning the 
divinity or the obligation of the Mosaic law, they were all 
equally animated by the same exclusive zeal, and by the same . 
abhorrence for idolatry, which had distinguished the Jews 
from the other nations of the ancient world. The philosopher, 
who considered the system of polytheism as a composition of 
human fraud and error, could disguise a smile of contempt 
. under the mask of devotion, without apprehending that either 
the mockery or the compliance would expose him to the 
resentment of any invisible, or, as he conceived them, im¬ 
aginary powers. But the established religions of Paganism 
were seen by the primitive Christians in a much more odious 
and formidable light. It was the universal sentiment both 
of the church and of heretics, that the daemons were the 
authors, the patrons, and the objects of idolatry. Those re- 
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bellious spirits who had been degraded from the rank of 
angels, and cast down into the infernal pit, were still per¬ 
mitted to roam upon earth, to torment the bodies and to 
seduce the minds of sinful men. The daemons soon discovered 
and abused the natural propensity of the human heart towards 
devotion, and, artfully withdrawing the adoration of mankind 
from their Creator, they usurped the place and honours of 
the Supreme Deity. By the success of their malicious con¬ 
trivances, they at once gratified their own vanity and revenge, 
and obtained the only comfort of which they were yet sus¬ 
ceptible, the hope of involving the human species in the 
participation of their guilt and misery. It was confessed, 
or at least it was imagined, that they had distributed among 
themselves the most important characters of polytheism, one 
daemon assuming the name and attributes of Jupiter, another 
of /Esculapius, a third of Venus, and a fourth perhaps of 
Apollo; and that, by the advantage of their long experience 
and aerial nature, they were enabled to execute, with suffi¬ 
cient skin and dignity, the parts which they had undertaken. 
They lurked in the temples, instituted festivals and sacrifices, 
invented fables, pronounced oracles, and were frequently 
allowed to perform miracles. The Christians, who, by the 
interposition of evil spirits, could so readily explain every 
prseternatural appearance, were disposed and even desirous 
to admit the most extravagant fictions of the Pagan mythology. 
But the belief of the Christian was accompanied with horror. 
The most trifling mark of respect to the national worship he 
considered as a direct homage yielded to the daemon, and as 
an act of rebellion against the majesty of God. 

In consequence of this opinion, it was the first but arduous 
duty of a Christian to preserve himself pure and undefiled by 
the practice of idolatry, The religion of the nations was not 
merely a speculative doctrine professed in the schools or 
preached in the temples. The innumerable deities and rites of 
polytheism were closely interwoven with every circumstance 
of business or pleasure, of public or of private life; and it 
seemed impossible to escape the observance of them, without, 
at the same time, renouncing the commerce of mankind, and 
all the offices and amus^ents of society. The important 
transactions of peace and war were prepared or concluded 
by solemn sacrifices, in which the magistrate, the senator, and 
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the soldier, were obliged to preside or to participate.' The 
public spectacles were an essential part of the cheerful devo¬ 
tion of the Pagans, and the gods were supposed to accept, 
as the most grateful offering, the games that the prince and 
people celebrated in honour of their peculiar festivals.* The 
Christian, who with pious horror avoided the abomination of 
the circus or the theatre, found himself encompassed with 
infernal snares in every convivial entertainment, as often as 
his friends, invoking the hospitable deities, poured out liba¬ 
tions to each other’s happiness. When the bride, struggling 
with well-affected reluctance, was forced in hymeneal pomp 
over the threshold of her new habitation, or when the sad 
procession of the dead slowly moved towards the funeral pile," 
the Christian, on these interesting occasions, was compelled 
to desert the persons who were the dearest to him, rather than 
contract the guilt inherent to those impious ceremonies. Every 
art and every trade that was in the least concerned in the 
framing or adorning of idols was polluted by the stain of 
idolatry; a severe sentence, since it devoted to eternal misery 
the far greater part of the community which is employed in 
the exercise of liberal or mechanic professions. If we cast 
our eyes over the numerous remains of antiquity, we shall 
perceive that, besides the immediate representations of the 
gods and the holy instruments of their worship, the elegant 
forms and agreeable fictions consecrated by the imagination 
of the Greeks were introduced as the richest ornaments of 
the, houses, the dress, and the furniture of the Pagans. Even 
the arts of music and painting, of eloquence and poetry, 
flowed from the same impure origin. In the style of the 
fathers, Apollo and the Muses were the organs of the infernal 
spirit; Homer and Virgil were the most eminent of his serv¬ 
ants; and the beautiful mythology which pervades and ani¬ 
mates the compositions of their genius is destined to celebrate 
the glory of the dmons. Even the common language of 

' The Roman senate was always held in a temple or consecrated place. 
Before: they entered on business, every senator dropped some wine and 
frankincense on the altar, 

* See Tertullian, De Speotaculis. This severe reformer shows no more In- 
dulgcnce to a tragedy of Euripides than to a combat of gladiators. Die dress 
of the actors particularly offends him. By the use of the lofty buskin they 
impiously strive to add a cubit to their stature, 

, ®The ancient funerals (in those of .Misenus and Pallas) ate ho less ac¬ 
curately described by Virgil than they are illustrated by his commentator 
Scrvius. The pile Itself was an altar, the flames were fed with the blood of 
victims,, and all the assistants were, sprinkled with lustrol water, 
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Greece and Rome abounded with familiar but impious ex¬ 
pressions, which the imprudent Christian might too carelessly 
utter, or too patiently hear.' 

The dangerous temptations which on every side lurked in 
ambush to surprise the unguarded believer assailed him with 
redoubled violence on the days of solemn festivals. So artfully 
were they framed and disposed throughout the year, that 
superstition always wore the appearance of pleasure, and 
often of virtue. Some of the most sacred festivals in the 
Roman ritual were destined to salute the new calends of 
January with vows of public and private felicity; to indulge 
the pious remembrance of the dead and living; to ascertain 
tlie inviolable bounds of property; to hail, on the return of 
spring, the genial powers of fecundity; to perpetuate the two 
memorable eras of Rome, the foundation of the city, and that 
of the republic; and to restore, during the humane licence of 
the Saturnalia, the primitive equality of mankind. Some idea 
may be conceived of the abhorrence of the Christians for such 
impious ceremonies, by the scrupulous delicacy which they 
displayed on a much less alarming occasion. On days: of 
general festivity it was the custom of the ancients to adorn 
their doors with lamps and with branches of laurel, and to 
crown their heads with a garland of flowers. This innocent 
and elegant practice might perhaps have been tolerated as a 
mere civil institution, But it most unluckily happened that the 
doors were under the protection of the household gods, that 
the laurel was sacred to the lover of Daphne, and that gar¬ 
lands of flowers, though frequently worn as a symbol either 
of joy or mourning, had been dedicated in them first origin 
to the service of superstition. The trembling Christians, who 
were persuaded in this instance to comply with the fashion of 
their country and the commands of the magistrate, laboured 
under the most gloomy apprehensions, from the reproaches 
of their own conscience, the censures of the church, and the 
denunciations of divine vengeance. 

Such was the anxious diligence which was reqoired to guard 
the chastity of the Gospel from the infectious breath of 
idolatry, The superstitious observances of public or private 
rites were carelessly practised, from education and habit, by 

* Tertullian de Idololotria. If a Pagan friend (on the occasion perhaps of 
sneezing) used the familiar expression of “Jupiter bless you,” the Christian 
was obliged to protest against the divinity of Jupiter. 
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the followers of the established religion. But as often as they 
occurred, they afforded the Christians an opportunity of de¬ 
claring and confirming their zealous opposition, By these 
frequent protestations their attachment to the faith was con¬ 
tinually fortified; and in proportion to the increase of zeal, 
they combated with the more ardour and success in the holy 
war which they had undertaken against the empire of the 
demons. 

THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE 

n. The writings of Cicero represent in the most lively 
colours the ignorance, the errors, and the uncertainty of the 
ancient philosophers with regard to the immortality of the 
soul. When they are desirous of arming their disciples against 
the fear of death, they inculcate, as an obvious, though 
melancholy position, that the fatal stroke of our dissolution 
releases us from the calamities of life; and that those can no 
longer suffer who no longer exist. Yet there were a few sages 
of Greece and Rome who had conceived a more exalted, and, 
in some respects, a juster idea of human nature, though it 
must be confessed that, in the sublime inquiry, their reason 
had been often guided by their imagination, and that their 
imagination had been prompted by their vanity. When they 
viewed with complacency the extent of their own mental 
powers, when they exercised the various faculties of memory, 
of fancy, and of judgment, in the most profound speculations 
or the most important labours, and when they reflected on 
the desire of fame, which transported them into future ages, 
far beyond the bounds of death and of the grave, they were 
unwilling to confound themselves with the beasts of the 
field, or to suppose that a being, for whose dignity they enter¬ 
tained the most sincere admiration, could be limited to a 
spot of earth, and to a few years of duration. With this 
favourable prepossession they summoned to their aid the 
science, or rather the language of Metaphysics. They soon ] 

discovered that, as none of the properties of matter will apply | 

to the operations of the mind, the human soul must con- . : ! 
sequently be a substance distinct from the body, pure, simple, j 

and spiritual, incapable of dissolution, and susceptible of a : 

much higher degree of virtue and happiness after the release ; 

from its corporeal prison. From these specious and noble ' 

principles the philosophers who trod in the footsteps of j. 
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Plato deduced a very unjustifiable conclusion, since they 
asserted, not only the future immortality, but the past eternity 
of the human soul, which they were too apt to consider as a 
portion of the infinite and self-existing spirit which pervades 
and sustains the universe. A doctrine thus removed beyond the 
senses and the experience of mankind might serve to amuse 
the leisure of a philosophic mind; or, in the silence of solitude, 
it might sometimes impart a ray of comfort to desponding 
virtue; but the faint impression which had been received 
in the schools was soon obliterated by the commerce and 
business of active life. We are sufficiently acquainted with the 
eminent persons who flourished in the age of Cicero and of 
the first Cffisars, with their actions, their characters, and their 
motives, to be assured that their conduct in this life was never 
regulated by any serious conviction of the rewards or punish¬ 
ments of a futufe state. At the bar and in the senate of Rome 
the ablest orators were not apprehensive of giving offence to 
their hearers by exposing that doctrine as an idle and extrava¬ 
gant opinion, which was rejected with contempt by every 
man of a liberal education and understanding. 

Since therefore the most sublime efforts of philosophy can 
extend no farther than feebly to point out the desire, the 
hope, or, at most, the probability, of a future state, there is 
nothing, except a divine revelation, that can ascertain the 
existence, and describe the condition, of the invisible country 
which is destined to receive the souls of men after their 
separation from the body. But we may perceive several defects 
inherent to the popular religions of Greece and Rome, 
which rendered them very unequal to so arduous a task. 
1. The general system of their mythology was unsupported by 
any solid proofs; and the wisest among the Pagans had already 
disclaimed its usurped authority. 2. The description of the 
infernal regions had been abandoned to the fancy of painters 
and of poets, who peopled them with so many phantoms and 
monsters, who dispensed their rewards and punishments with 
so little equity, that a solemn truth, the most congenial to the 
human heart, was oppressed and disgraced by the absurd 
mixture of the wildest fictions. 3. The doctrine of a future 
state was scarcely considered among the devout polytheists 
of Greece and Rome as a fundamental article of faith. The 
providence of the gods, as it related to public communities 
rather than to private individuals, was principally displayed on 
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the visible theatre of the present world. The petitions which | 

were offered on the altars of Jupiter or Apollo expressed i 

the anxiety of their worshippers for temporal happiness, and , 
their ignorance or indifference concerning a future life. The I 
important truth of the immortality of the soul was inculcated I 

with more diligence as well as success in India, in Assyria, in | 

Egypt, and in Gaul; and since we cannot attribute such a I 
difference to the superior knowledge of the barbarians, we ' 

must ascribe it to the influence of an established priesthood, | 

which employed the motives of virtue as the instrument of ' 
ambition. I 

We might naturally expect that a principle so essential to ! 
religion would have been revealed in the clearest terms to 
the chosen people of Palestine, and that it might safely have | 

been intrusted to the hereditary priesthood of Aaron. It is i 

incumbent on us to adore the mysterious dispensations of 
Providence, when we discover that the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul is omitted in the law of Moses; it is i 

darkly insinuated by the prophets; and during the long period : 

which elapsed between the Egyptian and the Babylonian | 

servitudes, the hopes as well as fears of the Jews appear to | 

have been confined within the narrow compass of the present ^ 

life. After Cyrus had permitted the exiled nation to return ; 

into the promised land, and after Ezra had restored the i 

ancient records of their religion, two celebrated sects, the : 

Sadducees and the Pharisees, insensibly arose at Jerusalem. ; 

The former, selected from the more opulent and distinguished ' 

ranks of society, were strictly attached to the literal sense of | 

the Mosaic law, and they piously rejected the immortality j 

of the soul, as an opinion that received no countenance from j 

the divine book, which they revered as the only rule of their i 

faith. To the authority of Scripture the Pharisees added that | 

of tradition, and they accepted, under the name of traditions, j 

several speculative tenets from the philosophy or religion T 

of the eastern nations. The doctrines of fate or predestination, . j 
of angels and spirits, and of a future state of rewards and ! 

' punishments, were in the number of these new articles of 
belief; and as the Pharisees, by the austerity of their manners, | 
had drawn into their party the body of the Jewish people, ^ ’ 
the immortality of the soul became the prevailing sentiment 
of the synagogue under the reign of the Asmonaan princes ! 

and pontiffs. The temper of the Jews was incapable of con- -j 
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tenting itself with such a cold and languid assent as might 
satisfy the mind of a Polytheist; and as soon as they admitted 
the idea of a future state, they embraced it with the zeal which 
has always formed the characteristic of the nation. Their 
zeal, however, added nothing to its evidence, or even prob¬ 
ability: and it was still necessary that the doctrine of life 
and immortality, which had been dictated by nature, approved 
by reason, and received by superstition, should obtain the 
sanction of divine truth from the authority and example of 
Christ. 

When the promise of eternal happiness was proposed to 
mankind on condition of adopting the faith, and of observing 
the precepts, of the Gospel, it is no wonder that so ad¬ 
vantageous an offer should have been accepted by great 
numbers of every religion, of every rank, and of every prov¬ 
ince in the Roman empire. The ancient Christians were 
animated by a contempt for their present existence, and by a 
just confidence of inunortality, of which the doubtful and 
imperfect faith of modern ages cannot give us any adequate 
notioQ. In the primitive church the influence of truth was 
very powerfully strengthened by an opinion which, however 
it may deserve respect for its usefulness and antiquity, has 
not been found agreeable to experience. It was universally 
believed that the end of the world, and the kingdom of heaven, 
were at hand. The near approach of this wonderful event 
had been predicted by the apostles; the tradition of it was 
preserved by their earliest disciples, and those who under¬ 
stood in their literal sense the discourses of Christ himself 
were obliged to expect the second and glorious coming of 
the Son of Man in the clouds, before that generation was 
totally extinguished which had beheld his humble condition 
upon earth, and which might still be witness of the calamities 
of the Jews under Vespasian or Hadrian. The revolution of 
seventeen centuries has instructed us not to press too closely 
to the mysterious language of prophecy and revelation; but as 
long as, for wise purposes, this error was permitted to subsist 
in the church, it was productive of the most salutary effects 
on the faith and practice of Christians, who lived in the 
awful expectation of that moment when the globe itself, and 
all the various race of mankind, should tremble at the appear¬ 
ance of their divine Judge. 

The ancient and popular doctrine of the Millennium was 
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intimately connected with the second coming of Christ, As 
the works of the creation had been finished in six days, their 
duration in their present state, according to a tradition which 
was attributed to the prophet Elijah, was fixed to six thou- 
sand years. By the same analogy it was inferred that this 
long period of labour and contention, which was now almost 
elapsed, would be succeeded by a joyful Sabbath of a thou¬ 
sand years; and that Christ, with the triumphant band of the 
saints and the elect who had escaped death, or who had been 
miraculously revived, would reign upon earth till the time 
appointed for the last and general resurrection. So pleasing 
was this hope to the mind of believers, that the New Jeru¬ 
salem, the seat of this blissful kingdom, was quickly adorned 
with all the gayest colours of the imagination. A felicity con¬ 
sisting only of pure and spiritual pleasure would have ap¬ 
peared too refined for its inhabitants, who were still supposed 
to possess their human nature and senses, A garden of Eden, 
with the amusements of the pastoral life, was no longer 
suited to the advanced state of society which prevailed under 
the Roman empire. A city was therefore erected of gold and 
precious stones, and a supernatural plenty of corn and wine 
was bestowed on the adjacent territory; in the free enjoyment 
of whose spontaneous productions the happy and benevolent 
people was never to be restrained by any jealous laws of 
exclusive property. The assurance of such a Millennium was 
carefully inculcated by a succession of fathers from Justin 
Martyr and Irenaeus, who conversed with the immediate 
disciples of the apostles, down to Lactantius, who was pre¬ 
ceptor to the son of Constantine. Though it might not be 
universally received, it appears to have been the reigning 
sentiment of the orthodox believers; and it seems so well 
adapted to the desires and apprehensions of mankind, that it 
must have contributed in a very considerable degree to the 
progress of the Christian faith. But when the edifice of the 
church was almost completed, the temporary support was laid 
aside. The doctrine of Christ’s reign upon earth was at first 
treated as a profound allegory, was considered by degrees as a 
doubtful and useless opinion, and was at length rejected as 
the absurd invention of heresy and fanaticism. A mysterious 
prophecy, which still forms a part of the sacred canon, but 
which was thought to favour the exploded sentiment, has 
very narrowly escaped the proscription of the church, 
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Whilst the happiness and glory of a temporal reign were 
promised to the disciples of Christ, the most dreadful 
calamities were denounced against an unbelieving world. The 
edification of the new Jerusalem was to advance by equal steps 
with the destruction of the mystic Babylon; and as long as 
the emperors who reigned before Constantine persisted in 
the profession of idolatry, the epithet of Babylon was applied 
to the city and to the empire of Rome. A regular series was 
prepared of all the moral and physical evils which can afflict 
a flourishing nation; intestine discord, and the invasion of 
the fiercest barbarians from the unknown regions of the 
North, pestilence and famine, comets and eclipses, earth¬ 
quakes and inundations. All these were only so many prepara¬ 
tory and alarming signs of the great catastrophe of Rome, 
when the country of the Scipios and Cssars should be con¬ 
sumed by a flame from Heaven, and the city of the seven 
hills, with her palaces, her temples, and her triumphal arches, 
should be buried in a vast lake of fire and brimstone. It might, 
however, afford some consolation to Roman vanity, that the 
period of their empire would be that of the world itself; which, 
as it had once perished by the element of water, was destined 
to experience a second and a speedy destruction from the 
element of fire. In the opinion of a general conflagration the 
faith of the Christian very happily coincided with the tradition 
of the East, the philosophy of the Stoics, and the analogy 
of Nature; and even the country which, from religious 
motives, had been chosen for the origin and principal scene 
of the conflagration, was the best adapted for that purpose 
by natural and physical causes—by its deep caverns, beds of 
sulphur, and numerous volcanoes, of which those of ^tna, 
of Vesuvius, and of Lipari, exhibit a very imperfect repre¬ 
sentation. The calmest and most intrepid sceptic could not 
refuse to acknowledge that the destruction of the present 
system of the world by fire was in itself extremely probable. 
The Christian, who founded his belief much less on the fal¬ 
lacious arguments of reason than on the authority of tradition 
and the interpretation of Scripture, expected it with terror 
and confidence as a certain and approaching event; and as 
his mind was perpetually filled with the solemn idea, he 
considered every disaster that happened to the empire as an 
infallible symptom of an expiring world. 

The condemnation of the wisest and most virtuous of the 
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Pagans, on account of their ignorance or disbelief of the j 

divine truth, seems to offend the reason and the humanity | 

of the present age. But the primitive church, whose faith was i 

of a much firmer consistence, delivered over, without hesi¬ 
tation, to eternal torture, the far greater part of the human 
species. A charitable hope might perhaps be indulged in , 
favour of Socrates, or some other sages of antiquity, who had ■ 

consulted the light of reason before that of the Gospel had | 

arisen. But it was unanimously affirmed that those who, since j 

the birth or the death of Christ, had obstinately persisted in j 

the worship of the demons, neither deserved nor could ex- i 

pect a pardon from the irritated justice of the Deity. These | 

rigid sentiments, which had been unknown to the ancient j 

world, appear to have infused a spirit of bitterness into a j 

system of love and harmony. The ties of blood and friendship j 

were frequently torn asimder by the difference of religious i 
faith; and the Christians, who, in this world, found them- 1 

selves oppressed by the power of the Pagans, were some- j 

times seduced by resentment and spiritual pride to delight j 
in the prospect of their future triumph. “You are fond of | 

spectacles,” exclaims the stern Tertullian, “expect the great- | 

est of all spectacles, the last and eternal judgment of the | 

universe; How shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, how | 

exult, when I behold so many proud monarchs, and fancied j 

gods, groaning in the lowest abyss of darkness; so many | 

magistrates, who persecuted the name of the Lord, liquefying | 
in fiercer fires than they ever kindled against the Christians; j 

so many sage philosophers blushing in red-hot flames with j 

their deluded scholars; so many celebrated poets trembling ,1 

before the tribunal, not of Minos, but of Christ; so many J 

tragedians, more tuneful in the expression of their own f 
sufferings; so many dancers-—” But the humanity of the i 

reader will permit me to draw a veil over the rest of this I 

infernal description, which the zealous African pursues in a i 

long variety of affected and unfeeling witticisms. I 

Doubtless there were many among the primitive Christians „ J 
of a temper more suitable to the meekness and charity of ! 

their profession. There were many who felt a sincere com- I 

passion for the danger of their friends and countrymen, and | 

who exerted the most benevolent zeal to save them from j 

the impending destruction. The careless Polytheist, assailed 
by new and unexpected terrors, against which neither Ms 
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priests nor his philosophers could afford him any certain 
protection, was very frequently terrified and subdued by the 
menace of eternal tortures. His fears might assist the progress 
of his faith and reason; and if he could once persuade himself 
to suspect that the Christian religion might possibly be true, it 
became an easy task to convince him that it was the safest 
and most prudent party that he could possibly embrace. 

MiBACULOtrS POWERS OF THE PBIMIITVE CHURCH 

III. The supernatural gifts, which even in this life were 
ascribed to the Christians above the rest of mankind, must 
have conducted to their own comfort, and very frequently to 
the conviction of infidels. Besides the occasional prodigies, 
which might sometimes be effected by the immediate inter¬ 
position of the Deity when he suspended the laws of Nature 
for the service of religion, the Christian church, from the 
time of the apostles and their first disciples, has claimed an 
uninterrupted succession of miraculous powers, the gift of 
tongues, of vision, and of prophecy, the power of expelling 
demons, of healing the sick, and of raising the dead. The 
knowledge of foreign languages was frequently communicated 
to the contemporaries of Irenmus, though Irenmus himself 
was left to straggle with the difficulties of a barbarous dialect 
whilst he preached the Gospel to the natives of Gaul. The 
divine inspiration, whether it was conveyed in the form of a 
waking or a sleeping vision, is described as a favour very 
liberally bestowed on all ranks of the faithful, on women 
as on elders, on boys as well as upon bishops. When their 
devout minds were sufficiently prepared by a course of 
prayer, of fasting, and of vigils, to receive the extraordinary 
impulse, they were transported out of their senses, and 
delivered in extasy what was inspired, being mere organs of 
the Holy Spirit, just as a pipe or flute is of him who blows 
into it. We may add that the design of these visions was, for 
the most part, either to disclose the future history, or to 
guide the present administration, of the church. The expul¬ 
sion of the dsemons from the bodies of those unhappy persons 
whom they had been permitted to torment was considered 
as a signal though ordinary triumph of religion, and is 
repeatedly alleged by the ancient apologists as the most 
convincing evidence of the truth of Christianity. The awful 
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ceremony was usually performed in a public manner, and in 
the presence of a great number of spectators; the patient' 
was relieved by the power or skill of the exorcist, and the 
vanquished daemon was heard to confess that he was one of 
the fabled gods of antiquity, who had impiously usurped the 
adoration of mankind. But the miraculous cure of diseases 
of the most inveterate or even preternatural kind can no 
longer occasion any surprise, when we recollect that in the 
days of Irenasus, about the end of the second century, the 
resurrection of the dead was very far from being esteemed 
an uncommon event; that the miracle was frequently per¬ 
formed on necessary occasions, by great fasting and the 
joint supplication of the church of the place, and that the 
persons thus restored to their prayers had lived afterwards 
amongst them many years. At such a period, when faith could 
boast of so many wonderful victories over death, it seems 
difficult to account for the scepticism of those philosophers 
who still rejected and derided the doctrine of the resurrection. 

A noble Grecian had rested on this important ground the 
whole controversy, and promised Theophilus, bishop of 
Antioch, that, if he could be gratified with the sight of a 
single person who had been actually raised from the dead, 
he would immediately embrace the Christian religion. It is 
somewhat remarkable that the prelate of the first eastern 
church, however anxious for the conversion of his friend, 
thought proper to decline this fair and reasonable challenge. 

The miracles of the primitive church, after obtaining the 
sanction of ages, have been lately attacked in a very free 
and ingenious inquiry; which, though it has met with the 
most favourable reception from the public, appears to have 
excited a general scandal among the divines of our own 
as well as of the other Protestant churches of Europe. Our 
dififerent sentiments on this subject will be much less in¬ 
fluenced by any particular arguments than by our habits of 
study and reflection, and, above all, by the degree of the 
evidence which we have accustomed ourselves to require I 

for the proof of a miraculous event. The duty of an historian I 

does not call upon him to interpose his private judgment in i 

this nice and important controversy; but he ought not to i 

dissemble the difficulty of adopting such a theory as may i 

reconcile the interest of religion with that of reason, of I 

making a proper application of that theory, and of defining 
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with precision the limits of that happy period, exempt from 
error and from deceit, to which we might be disposed to 
extend the gift of supernatural powers. From the first of the 
fathers to the last of the popes, a succession of bishops, of 
saints, of martyrs, and of miracles, is continued without 
interruption; and the progress of superstition was so gradual 
and almost imperceptible, that we know not in what parti¬ 
cular link we should break the chain of tradition. Every 
age bears testimony to the wonderful events by which it was 
distinguished, and its testimony appears no less weighty and 
respectable than that of the preceding generation, till we 
are insensibly led on to accuse our own inconsistency if, in 
the eighth or in the twelfth century, we deny to the venerable 
Bede, or to the holy Bernard, the same degree of confidence 
which, in the second century, we had so liberally granted to 
Justin or to Irenjeus.* If the truth of any of those miracles 
is appreciated by their apparent use and propriety, every 
age had unbelievers to convince, heretics to confute, and 
idolatrous nations to convert; and sufficient motives might 
always be produced to justify the interposition of Heaven. 
And yet, since every friend to revelation is persuaded of the 
reality, and every reasonable man is convinced of the ces¬ 
sation, of miraculous powers, it is evident that there must have 
been some period in which they were either suddenly or 
gradually withdrawn from the Christian church. Whatever 
era is chosen for that purpose, the death of the apostles, the 
conversion of the Roman empire, or the extinction of the 
Arlan heresy,’ the insensibility of the Christians who lived 
at that time will equally afford a just matter of surprise. They 
still supported their pretensions after they had lost their 
power. Credulity performed the office of faith; fanaticism 
was permitted to assume the language of inspiration, and 
the effects of accident or contrivance were ascribed to super¬ 
natural causes. The recent experience of genuine miracles 

>It: may seem somewhat remarkable that Bernard of Clnirvamt, wlio re¬ 
cords so many miracles of his friend St. Malaobi, never takes any notice of his 
own, wWch, In Uielr turn, however, are carefuily related by his companions 
and disciples, In the long series of ecclesiastioal history, does there exist a 
single instonoe of a saint asserting that he himself possessed the ^t of 
mlraoles?. 

’The conversion of Constantine is the era which is most usually fixed hy 
Protestants, The more rational divines are unwilling to admit the Oracles of 
the ivth, whilst flie more credulous are unwilling to reject those of the vth 
century. 
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should have instructed the Christian world in the ways of I 

Providence, and habituated their eye (if we may use a very | 

inadequate expression) to the style of the Divine artist. Should i 

the most skilful painter of modern Italy presume to decorate ’ 

his feeble imitations with the name of Raphael or of Cor- 1 

reggio, the insolent fraud would be soon discovered and in- I 

dignantly rejected. I 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the miracles of the | 

primitive church since the time of the apostles, this unresisting i 

softness of temper, so conspicuous among the believers of the i 

second and third centuries, proved of some accidental benefit 
to the cause of truth and religion. In modern times, a latent * 

and even involuntary scepticism adheres to the most pious ^ 

dispositions. Their admission of supernatural truths is much I 

less an active consent than a cold and passive acquiescence. I 

Accustomed long since to observe and to respect the in- | 

variable order of Nature, our reason, or at least our imagi- I 

nation, is not sufficiently prepared to sustain the visible action I 

of the Deity. But in the fct ages of Christianity the situation j 

of mankind was extremely different. The most curious, or the ! 

most credulous, among the Pagans, were often persuaded | 

to enter into a society which asserted an actual claim of j 

miraculous powers. The primitive Christians perpetually trod I 

on mystic ground, and their minds were exercised by the ! 

habits of believing the most extraordinary events. They felt, | 
or they fancied, that on every side they were incessantly ; 
assaulted by daemons, comforted by visions, instructed by 
prophecy, and surprisingly delivered from danger, sickness, ! 
and from death itself, by the supplications of the church. The | 

real or imaginary prodigies, of which they so frequently con- ; 

ceived themselves to be the objects, the instruments, or the . j 
spectators, very happily disposed them to adopt with the j 
same ease, but with far greater justice, the authentic wonders I 
of the evangelic history; and thus miracles that exceeded not i 
the measure of their own experience inspired them with the ! 
most lively assurance of mysteries which were acknowledged 
to surpass the limits of their understanding. It is this deep i 

impression of supernatural truths which has been so much .1 

celebrated under the name of faith; a state of mind described 
as the surest pledge of the Divine favour and of future felicity, 
and recommended as the first or perhaps the only merit of a 
Christian. According to the more rigid doctors, the moral 
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virtues, which may be equally practised by infidels, are 
destitute of any value or efficacy in the work of our justifi¬ 
cation. 


AUSTERE MORALS OP THE FIRST CHRISTIANS 

_IV. But the primitive Christian demonstrated his faith by 
his virtues; and it was very justly supposed that the Divine 
persuasion, which enlightened or subdued the understanding, 
must at the same time purify the heart and direct the actions 
of the believer. The first apologists of Christianity who justify 
the innocence of their brethren, and the writers of a later 
period who celebrate the sanctity of their ancestors, display, 
in the most lively colours, the reformation of manners which 
was introduced into the world by the preaching of the 
Gospel. As it is my intention to remark only such human 
causes as were permitted to second the influence of revelation, 
I shall slightly mention two motives which might naturally 
render the lives of the primitive Christians much purer and 
more austere than those of their Pagan contemporaries or 
their degenerate successors—repentance for their past sins, 
and the laudable desire of supporting the reputation of the 
society in which they were engaged. 

It is a very ancient reproach, suggested by the ignorance or 
the malice of infidelity, that the Christians allured into their 
party the most atrocious criminals, who, as soon as they 
were touched by a sense of remorse, were easily persuaded to 
wash away, in the water of baptism, the gufit of their past 
conduct, for which the temples of the gods refused to grant 
them any expiation. But this reproach, when it is cleared 
from misrepresentation, contributes as much to the honour 
as it did to the increase of the church. The friends of 
Christianity may acknowledge without a blush that many of 
the most eminent saints had been before their baptism the 
most abandoned sinners. Those persons who in the world 
had followed, though in an imperfect manner, the dictates of 
benevolence and propriety, derived such a calm satisfaction 
from the opinion of their own rectitude as rendered them 
much less susceptible of the sudden emotions of shame, of 
grief, and of terror, which have given birth to so many won¬ 
derful conversions. After the example of their Divine Master, 
the missionaries of the Gospel disdained not the society of 
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men, and especially of women, oppressed by the conscious¬ 
ness, and very often by the effects, of their vices. As they 
emerged from sin and superstition to the glorious hope of 
immortality, they resolved to devote themselves to a life, 
not only of virtue, but of penitence. The desire of perfection 
became the ruling passion of their soul; and it is well known 
that, while reason embraces a cold mediocrity, our passions 
hurry us with rapid violence over the space which lies between 
the most opposite extremes. 

When the new converts had been enrolled in the number of 
the faithful, and were admitted to the sacraments of the 
church, they found themselves restrained from relapsing into 
their past disorders by another consideration of a less spiritual 
but of a very innocent and respectable nature. Any particular 
society that has departed from the great body of the nation, 
or the religion to which it belonged, immediately becomes 
the object of universal as well as invidious observation, In 
proportion to the smallness of its numbers, the character of 
the society may be affected by the virtue and vices of the 
persons who compose it; and every member is engaged to 
watch with the most vigilant attention over his own behaviour, 
and over that of his brethren, since, as he must expect to 
incur a part of the common disgrace, he may hope to enjoy 
a share of the common reputation. When the Christians of 
Bithynia were brought before the tribunal of the younger 
Pliny, they assured the proconsul that, far from being engaged 
in any unlawful conspiracy, they were bound by a solemn 
obligation to abstain from the commission of those crimes 
which disturb the private or public peace of society, from 
theft, robbery, adultery, perjury, and fraud. Near a century 
afterwards, Tertullian with an honest pride could boast that I 
very few Christians had suffered by the hand of the ex- I 
ecutioner, except on account of their religion. Their serious 
and sequestered life, averse to the gay luxury of the age, | 
inured them to chastity, temperance, economy, and all the j 
sober and domestic virtues. As the greater number were of i 
some trade or profession, it was incumbent on them, by the ! 

strictest integrity and the fairest dealing, to remove the | 

suspicions which the profane are too apt to conceive against j 
the appearances of sanctity. The contempt of the world 
exercised them in the habits of humility, meekness, and 
patience. The more they were persecuted, the more closely 
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they adhered to each other. Their mutual charity and unsus¬ 
pecting confidence has been remarked by infidels, and was 
too often abused by perfidious friends. 

It is a very honourable circumstance for the morals of the 
primitive Christians, that even their faults, or rather errors, 
were derived from an excess of virtue. The bishops and 
doctors of the church, whose evidence attests, and whose 
authority might influence, the professions, the principles, and 
even the practice of their contemporaries, had studied the 
Scriptures with less skill than devotion; and they often 
received in the most literal sense those rigid precepts of 
Christ and the apostles to which the prudence of succeeding 
commentators has applied a looser and more figurative mode 
of interpretation. Ambitious to exalt the perfection of the 
Gospel above the wisdom of philosophy, the xealous fathers 
have carried the duties of self-mortification, of purity, and of 
patience, to a height which it is scarcely possible to attain, 
and much less to preserve, in our present state of weakness 
and corruption. A doctrine so extraordinary and so sublime 
must inevitably command the veneration of the people; but 
it was ill calculated to obtain the suffrage of those worldly 
philosophers who, in the conduct of this transitory life, con¬ 
sult only the feelings of nature and the interests of society. 

There are two very natural propensities which we may 
distinguish in the most virtuous and liberal dispositions, the 
love of pleasure and the love of action. If the former is 
refined by art and learning, impi'oved by the charms of 
social intercourse, and corrected by a just regard to economy, 
to health, and to reputation, it is productive of the greatest 
part of the happiness of private life. The love of action is 
a principle of a much stronger and more doubtful nature. It 
often leads to anger, to ambition, and to revenge; but when 
it is guided by the sense of propriety and benevolence, it 
becomes the parent of every virtue, and, if those virtues are 
accompanied with equal abilities, a family, a state, or an 
empire, may be indebted for their safety and prosperity to 
the undaunted courage of a single man. To the love of 
pleasure we may therefore ascribe most of the agreeable, to 
the love of action we may attribute most of the useful 
and respectable, qualifications. The character in which both 
the one and the other should be united and harmonised 
would seem to constitute the most perfect idea of human 
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nature. The insensible and inactive disposition, which should j 

be supposed alike destitute of both, would be rejected, by i 

the common consent of mankind, as utterly incapable of : 

procuring any happiness to the individual, or any public bene- i 

ft to the world. But it was not in this world that the primitive | 

.Christians were desirous of making themselves either agree- ; 

able or useful. ! 

The acquisition of knowledge, the exercise of our reason or ! 
fancy, and the cheerful flow of unguarded conversation, may 
employ the leisure of a liberal mind. Such amusements, how- i 

ever, were rejected with abhorrence, or admitted with the | 

utmost caution, by the severity of the fathers, who despised | 

all knowledge that was not useful to salvation, and who | 

considered all levity of discourse as a criminal abuse of the I 

gift of speech. In our present state of existence the body is j 

so inseparably connected with the soul, that it seems to be ! 

our interest to taste, with innocence and moderation, the | 

enjoyments of which that faithful companion is susceptible. i 

Very different was the reasoning of our devout predecessors; | 

. vainly aspiring to imitate the perfection of angels, they i 

disdained, or they affected to disdain, every earthly and I 

corporeal delight. Some of our senses indeed are necessary | 

foir our preservation, others for our subsistence, and others i 

again for our information; and thus far it was impossible I 

to reject the use of them. The first sensation of pleasure was j 

marked as the first moment of their abuse. The unfeeling [ 

candidate for heaven was instructed, not only to resist the i 

grosser allurements of the taste or smell, but even to shut his j 

ears, against the profane harmony of sounds, and to view ' 

with indifference the most finished productions of human art. 

Gay apparel, magnificent houses, and elegant furniture, were 
supposed to unite the double guilt of pride and of sensuality: : 
a simple and mortified appearance was more suitable to the ; 

Christian who was certain of his sins and doubtful of his | 

salvation. In their censures of luxury the fathers are extrem^y I 

minute and circumstantial; and among the various articles i 

which excite their pious indignation we may enumerate false ; 

hair, garments of any colour except white, instruments of .1 

music, vases of gold or silver, downy pillows (as Jacob ! 

reposed: his head on a stone) j white bread, foreign wines, i 

public salutations, the use of warm baths, and the practice ' 
of shaving the beard, which, according to the expression of ' t 
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Tertullian, is a lie against our own faces, and an impious 
attempt to improve the works of the Creator. When Christian¬ 
ity was introduced among the rich and the polite, the obser¬ 
vation of these singular laws was left, as it would be at 
present, to the few who were ambitious of superior sanctity. 
But it is always easy, as well as agreeable, for the inferior 
ranks of mankind to claim a merit from the contempt of that 
pomp and pleasure which fortune has placed beyond their 
reach. The virtue of the primitive Christians, like that of the 
first Romans, was very frequently guarded by poverty and 
ignorance. 

The chaste severity of the fathers in whatever related to 
the commerce of the two sexes flowed from the same principle 
—their abhorrence of every enjoyment which might gratify 
the sensual, and degrade the spiritual nature of man. It was 
their favourite opinion, that if Adam had preserved his obedi¬ 
ence to the Creator, he would have lived for ever in a state of 
virgin purity, and that some harmless mode of vegetation 
might have peopled paradise with a race of innocent and 
immortal beings. The use of marriage was permitted only to 
his fallen posterity, as a necessary expedient to continue 
the human species, and as a restraint, however imperfect, on 
the natural licentiousness of desire. The hesitation of the 
orthodox casuists on this interesting subject betrays the 
perplexity of men unwilling to approve an institution which 
they were compelled to tolerate. The enumeration of the very 
whimsical laws which they most circumstantially imposed on 
the marriage-bed would force a smile from the young and a 
blush from the fair. It was their unanimous sentiment that a 
first marriage was adequate to all the purposes of nature and 
of society. The sensual connection was refined into a resem¬ 
blance of the mystic union of Christ with his church, and was 
pronounced to be indissoluble either by divorce or by death. 
The practice of second nuptials was branded with the name 
of a legal adultery; and the persons who were guilty of so 
scandalous an offence against Christian purity were soon 
excluded from the honours, and even from the arms,- of the 
church, Since desire was imputed as a crime, and marriage 
was tolerated as a defect, it was consistent with the sanie 
principles to consider a state of celibacy as the nearest 
approach to the Divine perfection, It was with the 'utmost 
difficulty that ancient Rome could support the institution of 
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six vestals;' but the primitive church was filled with a great 
number of persons of either sex who had devoted themselves 
to the profession of perpetual chastity. A few of these, among 
whom we may reckon the learned Origen, judged it the most 
prudent to disarm the tempter.* Some were insensible and 
some were invincible against the assaults of the flesh, Dis¬ 
daining an ignominious flight, the virgins of the warm 
climate of Africa encountered the enemy in the closest en¬ 
gagement; they permitted priests and deacons to share their 
bed, and gloried amidst the flames in their unsullied purity. 
But insulted Nature sometimes vindicated her rights, and this 
new species of martyrdom served only to introduce a new 
scandal into the church.” Among the Christian ascetics, how¬ 
ever (a name which they soon acquired from their painful 
exercise) , many, as they were less presumptuous, were prob¬ 
ably more successful. The loss of sensual pleasure was 
supplied and compensated by spiritual pride. Even the multi¬ 
tude of Pagans were inclined to estimate the merit of the 
sacrifice by its apparent difficulty; and it was in the praise of 
these chaste spouses of Christ that the fathers have poured 
forth the troubled stream of their eloquence. Such are the 
early traces of monastic principles and institutions, which, in 
a subsequent age, have counterbalanced all the temporal 
advantages of Christianity. 

The Christians were not less averse to the business than to 
the pleasures of this world, The defence of our persons and 
property they knew not how to reconcile with the patient 
doctrine which enjoined an unlimited forgiveness of past 
injuries, and commanded them to invite the repetition of 
fresh insults. Their simplicity was offended by the use of 
oaths, by the pomp of magistracy, and by the active con¬ 
tention of public life; nor could their humane ignorance be 
convinced that it was lawful on any occasion to shed the 
blood of our fellow-creatures, either by the sword of justice 
; or by timt of war, even though their criminal or hostile 

S 1 Notwithstanding the honotiis and rewards which were bestowed on those 
.rfvlrgins, it was difficult to procure a sufficient numherj nor could the dread of 
• the most horrible death always restrain their incontinence. 

® Before the fame of Origen had excited envy and persecution, this extraor¬ 
dinary action was rather admired than censured. As it was his generid prac-. 
tiee to allegorize Scripture, it seems unfortunate that, in this instance only, he 
should have adopted the literal sense. 

“Something like this rash attempt was long afterwards imputed to the 
founder of the Order of Pontevrault. Bayle has amused himself and his readers 
on that very delicate subject. 
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attempts should threaten the peace and safety of the whole 
community. It was acknowledged that, under a less perfect 
law, the powers of the Jewish constitution had been exercised, 
with the approbation of Heaven, by inspired prophets and by 
anointed kings, The Christians felt and confessed that such 
institutions might be necessary for the present system of the 
world, and they cheerfully submitted to the authority of their 
Pagan governors. But while they inculcated the maxims of 
passive obedience, they refused to take any active part in 
the civil administration or the military defence of the empire. 
Some indulgence might perhaps be allowed to those persons 
who, before their conversion, were already engaged in such 
violent and sanguinary occupations; but it was impossible that 
the Christians, without renouncing a more sacred duty, could 
assume the character of soldiers, of magistrates, or of princes.* 
This indolent, or even criminal disregard to the public 
welfare, exposed them to the contempt and reproaches of the 
Pagans, who very frequently asked, what must be the fate 
of the empire, attacked on every side by the barbarians, if 
all mankind should adopt the pusillanimous sentiments of the 
new sect? To this insulting question the Christian apologists 
returned obscure and ambiguous answers, as they were un¬ 
willing to reveal the secret cause of their security; the 
expectation that, before the conversion of mankind was ac¬ 
complished, war, government, the Roman empire, and the 
world itself, would be no more. It may be observed that, in 
this instance likewise, the situation of the first Christians 
coincided very happily with their religious scruples, and that 
their aversion to an active life contributed rather to excuse 
them from the service than to exclude them from the honours 
of the state and army. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF GHURCH GOVERNMENT 

V. But the human character, however it may be exalted or 
depressed by a temporary enthusiasm, will return by degrees 
to its proper and natural level, and will resume those passions 
that seem the most adapted to its present condition. The 
primitive Christians were dead to the business and pleasures 

“Tertullian suggested to them the.expedient of deserting! a counsel which, 
if it had been generally known, was not very proper to conciliate the favour 
of the emperors towards the Christian sect. 
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of the world; but their love of action, which could never be 
entirely extinguished, soon revived, and found a new occu¬ 
pation in the government of the church. A separate society, 
which attacked the established religion of the empire, was 
obliged to adopt some form of internal policy, and to appoint 
a sufficient number of ministers, intrusted not only with the 
spiritual functions, but even with the temporal direction of 
the Christian commonwealth. The safety of that society, its 
honour, its aggrandisement, were productive, even in the most 
pious minds, of a spirit of patriotism, such as the first of the 
Romans had felt for the republic, and sometimes of a similar 
indifference in the use of whatever means might probably 
conduce to so desirable an end. The ambition of raising them¬ 
selves or their friends to the honours and offices of the church 
was disguised by the laudable intention of devoting to the 
public benefit the power and consideration which, for that 
purpose only, it became their duty to solicit. In the exercise of 
their functions they were frequently called upon to detect the 
errors of heresy or the arts of faction, to oppose the designs 
of perfidious brethren, to stigmatise their characters with 
deserved infamy, and to expel them from the bosom of a 
society whose peace and happiness they had attempted to 
disturb. The ecclesiastical governors of the Christians were 
taught to unite the wisdom of the serpent with the innocence. 
of the dove; but as the former was refined, so the latter was 
insensibly corrupted, by the habits of government. In the 
church as well as in the world, the persons who were placed 
in, any public station rendered themselves considerable by 
their eloquence and firmness, by their knowledge of mankind, 
and by their dexterity in business; and while they concealed 
from others, and perhaps from themselves, the secret motives 
of their conduct, they too frequently relapsed into all the 
turbulent passions of active life, which were tinctured with 
an additional degree of bitterness and obstinacy from the 
infusion of spiritual zeal. 

< The government of the church has often been the subject, as 
well as the prize, of religious contention. The hostile dispu- 
tants of Rome, of Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, have alike 
to reduce the primitive and apostolic model’ to the 

as well as la England, has strenuously ' 
mainWned the divme origin of bishops. But the Calvlnistlcal presbyters were 
impjlent of a supenorj and the Roman Pontiff refused to acknowledge an 
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respective standards of their own policy. The few who have 
pursued this inquiry with more candour and impartiality are 
of opinion that the apostles declined the office of legislation, 
and rather chose to endure some partial scandals and divi¬ 
sions, than to exclude the Christians of a future age from the 
liberty of varying their forms of ecclesiastical government 
according to the changes of times and circumstances. The 
scheme of policy which, under their approbation, was adopted 
for the USB of the first century, may be discovered from the 
practice of Jerusalem, of Ephesus, or of Corinth. The societies 
which were instituted in the cities of the Roman empire were 
united only by the ties of faith and charity. Independence and 
equality formed the basis of their internal constitution. The 
want of discipline and human learning was supplied by the 
occasional assistance of the prophets, who were called to that 
function without distinction of age, of sex, or of natural abili¬ 
ties, and who, as often as they felt the divine impulse, poured 
forth the effusions of the Spirit in the assembly of the faithful. 
But these extraordinary gifts were frequently abused or mis¬ 
applied by the prophetic teachers. They displayed them at an 
improper season, presumptuously disturbed the service of the 
assembly, and by their pride or mistaken zeal they introduced, 
particularly into the apostolic church of Corinth, a long and 
melancholy train of disorders. As the institution of prophets 
became useless, and even pernicious, their powers were with¬ 
drawn, and their office abolished. The public functions of res- 
ligion were solely intrusted to the established ministers of the 
church, the bishops and the presbyters; two appellations 
which, in their first origin, appear to have distinguished the 
same office and the same order of persons. The name of 
Presbyter was expressive of their age, or rather of their gravity 
and wisdom. The title of Bishop denoted their inspection over 
the faith and maimers of the Christians who were committed 
to their pastoral care. In proportion to the respective num¬ 
bers of the faithful, a larger or smaller number of these 
episcopal presbyters guided each infant congregation with 
equal authority and with united counsels. 

But the most perfect equality of freedom requires the direct¬ 
ing hand of a superior magistrate: and the order of public 
deliberations soon introduces the office of a president, in¬ 
vested at least with the authority of collecting the sentiments, 
and of executing the resolutions, of the assembly^ A regard 
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for the public tranquillity, which would so frequently have 
been interrupted by annual or by occasional elections, induced 
the primitive Christians to constitute an honourable and per¬ 
petual magistracy, and to choose one of the wisest and most 
holy muongst their presbyters to execute, during his life, the 
duties of their ecclesiastical governor. It was under these cir¬ 
cumstances that the lofty title of Bishop began to raise itself 
above the humble appellation of Presbyter; and while the 
latter remained the most natural distinction for the members 
of every Christian senate, the former was appropriated to the 
dignity of its new president. The advantages of this episcopal 
form of government, which appears to have been introduced 
before the end of the first century,’ were so obvious, and so 
important for the future greatness, as well as the present 
peace, of Christianity, that it was adopted without delay by 
aU the societies which were already scattered over the empire, 
had acquired in a very early period the sanction of antiquity,’ 
and is still revered by the most powerful churches, both of the 
East and of the West, as a primitive and even as a divine 
establishment.’ It is needless to observe that the pious and 
humble presbyters who were first dignified with the episcopal 
title could not possess, and would probably have rejected, the 
power and pomp which now encircles the tiara of the Roman 
pontifif, or the mitre of a German prelate. But we may define 
in a few words the narrow limits of their original jurisdiction, 
which was chiefly of a spiritual, though in some instances of 
a temporal nature. It consisted in the administration of the 
sacraments and discipline of the church, the superintendency 
of religious ceremonies, which imperceptibly increased in 
number and variety, the consecration of ecclesiastical minis¬ 
ters, to whom the bishop assigned their respective functions, 
the management of the public fund, and the determination of 
all such differences as the faithful were unwilling to expose 
before the tribunal of an idolatrous judge. These powers, dur¬ 
ing a short period, were exercised according to the advice of 
the presbyteral college, and with the consent and approbation 

‘ See the introduction to the Apocalypse. Bishops, under the name ol angels, 
■Were already instituted in the seven cities of Asia. And yet the epistle of 
Clemens ( whlqh is probably of as ancient a date) does not lead us to discover 
any traces of episcopacy either at Corinth or Rome. 

^NuUa Scclesia sine Episcopo, has been a fact as well as a maximum since 
the time of TertuUkn and Irenseiis. 

* After we have passed the difficulties of the first century, we find the epis¬ 
copal government universally established, till it was interrupted by the repub¬ 
lican genius of the Swiss and German reformers. 
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of the assembly of Christians. The primitive bishops were 
considered only as the first of their equals, and the honourable 
servants of a free people. Whenever the episcopal chair be¬ 
came vacant by death, a new president was chosen among 
the presbyters by the suffrage of the whole congregation, every 
member of which supposed himself invested with a sacred 
and sacerdotal character. 

Such was the mild and equal constitution by which the 
Christians were governed more than an hundred years after 
the death of the apostles. Every society formed within itself 
a separate and independent republic; and although the most 
distant of these little states maintained a mutual as well as 
friendly intercourse of letters and deputations, the Christian 
world was not yet connected by any supreme authority or 
legislative assembly. As the numbers of the faithful were 
gradually multiplied, they discovered the advantages that 
might result from a closer union of their interest and designs. 
Towards the end of the second century, the churches of Greece 
and Asia adopted the useful institutions of provincial synods, 
and they may justly be supposed to have borrowed the model 
of a representative council from the celebrated examples of 
their own country, the Amphictyons, the Achaean league, or 
the assemblies of the Ionian cities. It was soon established as 
a custom and as a law, that the bishops of the independent 
churches should meet in the capital of the province at the 
stated periods of spring and autumn. Their deliberations were 
assisted by the advice of a few distinguished presbyters, and 
moderated by the presence of a listening multitude. Their 
decrees, which were styled Canons, regulated every important 
controversy of faith and discipline; and it was natural to be¬ 
lieve that a liberal effusion of the Holy Spirit would be poured 
on the united assembly of the delegates of the Christian peo¬ 
ple. The institution of synods was so well suited to private 
ambition and to public interest, that in the space of a few 
years it was received throughout tlie whole empire. A regular 
correspondence was established between the provincial coun¬ 
cils, which mutually communicated and approved their respec¬ 
tive proceedings; and the catholic church soon assumed the 
form, and acquired the strength, of a great feederative republic. 

As the legislative authority of the particular churches was 
insensibly superseded by the use of councils, the bishops ob¬ 
tained by their alliance a much larger share of executive and 
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arbitrary power; and as soon as they were connected by a 
sense of their common interest, they were enabled to attack, 
with united vigour, the original rights of their clergy and 
people. The prelates of the third century imperceptibly 
changed the language of exhortation into that of command, 
scattered the seeds of future usurpations, and supplied, by 
Scripture allegories and declamatory rhetoric, their deficiency 
of force and of reason. They exalted the unity and power of 
the church, as it was represented in the episcopal office, of 
which every bishop enjoyed an equal and undivided portion. 
Princes and magistrates, it was often repeated, might boast 
an earthly claim to a transitory dominion: it was the episcopal 
authority alone which was derived from the Deity, and ex- 
tended itself over this and over another world. The bishops 
were the vicegerents of Christ, the successors of the apostles, 
and the mystic substitutes of the high priest of the Mosaic 
law. Their exclusive privilege of conferring the sacerdotal 
character invaded the freedom both of clerical and of popu« 
lar elections: and if, in the administration of the church, they 
still consulted the judgment of the presbyters or the inclina¬ 
tion of the people, they most carefully inculcated the merit 
of such a voluntary condescension. The bishops acknowledged 
the supreme authority which resided in the assembly of their 
brethren; but in the government of his peculiar diocese each 
of them exacted from his flock the same implicit obedience as 
if that favourite metaphor had been literally just, and as if the 
shepherd had been of a more exalted nature than that of his 
sheep. This obedience, however, was not imposed without 
some efforts on one side, and some resistance on the other, 
The democratical part of the constitution was, in many places, 
very warmly supported by the zealous or interested opposition 
of the inferior clergy. But their patriotism received the igno¬ 
minious epithets of faction and schism, and the episcopal cause 
was indebted for its rapid progress to the labours of many 
active prelates who, like Cyprian of Carthage, could reconcile 
the arts of the most ambitious statesman with the Christian 
virtues which seem adapted to the character of a saint and 
martyr.' 

The same causes which at first had destroyed the equality 

_ JIf Novatus, Felicissitnus, etc,, whom the bishop of Carthage expelled from 
MS cMjrch, and from Africa, were not the most detestable monsters of wicked¬ 
ness, the zeal of Cyprian must ocewiionally have prevailed over his veracity, 
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of the presbyters introduced among the bishops a pre-emi¬ 
nence of rank, and from thence a superiority of jurisdiction. 
As often as in the spring and autumn they met in provincial 
synod, the difference of personal merit and reputation was 
very sensibly felt among the members of the assembly, and the 
multitude was governed by the wisdom and eloquence of the 
few. But the order of public proceedings required a more 
regular and less invidious distinction; the office of perpetual 
presidents in the councils of each province was conferred on 
the bishops of the principal city; and these aspiring prelates, 
who soon acquired the lofty titles of Metropolitans and Pri¬ 
mates, secretly prepared themselves to usurp over their 
episcopal brethren the same authority which the bishops had 
so lately assumed above the college of presbyters. Nor was it 
long before an emulation of pre-eminence and power pre¬ 
vailed among the Metropolitans themselves, each of them 
affecting to display, in the most pompous terms, the temporal 
honours and advantages of the city over which he presided; 
the numbers and opulence of the Christians who were subject 
to their pastoral care; the saints and martyrs who had arisen 
among them; and the purity with which they preserved the 
tradition of the faith as it had been transmitted through a 
series of orthodox bishops from the apostle or the apostolic 
disciple to whom the foundation of their church was ascribed. 
From every cause, either of a civil or of an ecclesiastical 
nature, it was easy to foresee that Rome must enjoy the re¬ 
spect, and would soon claim the obedience, of the provinces. 
The society of the faithful bore a just proportion to the capi¬ 
tal of the empire; and the Roman church was the greatest, 
the most numerous, and, in regard to the West, the most 
ancient of all the Christian establishments, many of which 
had received their religion from the pious labours of her 
missionaries. Instead of one apostolic founder, the utmost 
boast of Antioch, of Ephesus, or of Corinth, the banks of the 
Tiber were supposed to have been honoured with the preach¬ 
ing and martyrdom of the two most eminent among the apos¬ 
tles; and the bishops of Rome very prudently claimed the 
inheritance of whatsoever prerogatives were attributed either 
to the person or to the office of St. Peter.' The bishops of 

* It is in French only that the famous allusion to St, Peter’.s name is exact, 
Tu cs Picw, et sur ccfte piCTre,-The same is impctfect in Greek, Latin, 
Italian, etoi, and totally uftintelligible in our Teutonic limgunge,s. 
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Italy and of the provinces were disposed to allow them a pri¬ 
macy of order and association (such was their very accurate 
expression) in the Christian aristocracy. But the power of a 
monarch was rejected with abhorrence, and the aspiring genius 
of Rome experienced from the nations of Asia and Africa a 
more vigorous resistance to her spiritual than she had former¬ 
ly done to her temporal dominion. The patriotic Cyprian, 
who ruled with the most absolute sway the church of Carthage 
and the provincial synods, opposed with resolution and suc¬ 
cess the ambition of the Roman pontiff, artfully connected 
his own cause with that of the eastern bishops, and like Han¬ 
nibal, sought out new allies in the heart of Asia. If this Punic 
war was carried on without any effusion of blood, it was owing 
much less to the moderation than to the weakness of the 
contending prelates. Invectives and excommunications were 
their only weapons; and these, during the progress of the 
whole controversy, they hurled against each other with equal 
fury and devotion. The hard necessity of censuring either a 
pope or a saint and martyr distresses the modern Catholics 
whenever they are obliged to relate the particulars of a dis¬ 
pute in which the champions of religion indulged such pas¬ 
sions as seem much more adapted to the senate or to the camp. 

The progress of the ecclesiastical authority gave birth to the 
memorable distinction of the laity and of the clergy, which 
had been unknown to the Greeks and Romans.^ The former 
of these appellations comprehended the body of the Christian 
people; the latter, according to the signification of the world, 
was appropriated to the chosen portion that had been set 
apart for the service of religion; a celebrated order of men 
Which has furnished the most important, though not always 
the most edifying, subjects for modern history. Their mutual 
hostilities sometimes disturbed the peace of the infant church, 
but their zeal and activity were united in the common cause, 
and the love of power, which (under the most artful disguises) 
could insinuate itself into the breasts of bishops and martyrs, 
animated them to increase the number of their subjects, and 
to enlarge the limits of the Christian empire. They were desti¬ 
tute of any temporal force, and they were for a long time 
discouraged and oppressed, rather than assisted, by the civil 
magistrate; but they had acquired, and they employed within 

> The distinction of Clems and Laicus was established, before tlie time of 
TertuUian. 
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their own society, the two most efficacious instruments of 
governments, rewards and punishments; the former derived 
from the pious liberality, the latter from the devout appre¬ 
hensions, of the faithful. 

I. The community of goods, which had so agreeably amused 
the imagination of Plato, and which subsisted in some degree 
among the austere sect of the Essenians, was adopted for a 
short time in the primitive church. The fervour of the first 
proselytes prompted them to sell those worldly possessions 
which they despised, to lay the price of them at the feet of 
the apostles, and to content themselves with receiving an equal 
share out of the general distribution, The progress of the Chris¬ 
tian religion relaxed, and gradually abolished, this generous 
institution, which, in hands less pure than those of the apostles, 
' would too soon have been corrupted and abused by the re¬ 
turning selfishness of human nature; and the converts who 
embraced the new religion were permitted to retain the pos¬ 
session of their patrimony, to receive legacies and inheritances, 
and to increase their separate property by all the lawful means 
of trade and industry. Instead of an absolute sacrifice, a mod¬ 
erate proportion was accepted by the ministers of the Gospel; 
and in their weekly or monthly assemblies every believer, 
according to the exigency of the occasion, and the measure 
of his wealth and piety, presented his voluntary offering for 
the use of the common fund. Nothing, however inconsiderable, 
was refused; but it was diligently inculcated that, in the 
article of tithes, the Mosaic law was still divine obligation; 
and that, since the Jews, under a less perfect discipline, had 
been commanded to pay a tenth part of all that they pos¬ 
sessed, it would become the disciples of Christ to distinguish 
themselves by a superior degree of liberality, and to acquire 
some merit by resigning a superfluous treasure, which must 
so soon be annihilated with the world itself.' It is almost un¬ 
necessary to observe that the revenue of each particular 
church, which was of so uncertain and fluctuating a nature, 
must have varied with the poverty or the opulence of the 
faithful, as they were dispersed in obscure villages, or col¬ 
lected in the great cities of the empire. In the time of the 
emperor Decius it was the opinion of the magistrates that the 

> The same opinion, which prevailed about the year one thousand, was pro¬ 
ductive of the same effects. Most of the donations express their motive, 
"nppropinquante mundi fine," 
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Christians of Rome were possessed of very considerable 
wealth, that vessels of gold and silver were used in their 
religious worship, and that many among their proselytes had 
sold their lands and houses to increase the public riches of 
the sect, at the expense, indeed, of their unfortunate children, 
who found themselves beggars because their parents had 
been saints. We should listen with distrust to the suspicions 
of strangers and enemies; on this occasion, however, they re¬ 
ceive a very specious and probable colour from the two fol¬ 
lowing circumstances, the only ones that have reached our 
knowledge which define any precise sums or convey any dis¬ 
tinct idea. Almost at the same period the bishop of Carthage, 
from a society less opulent than that of Rome, collected an 
hundred thousand sesterces (above eight hundred and fifty 
pounds sterling), on a sudden call of charity to redeem the 
brethren of Numidia, who had been carried away captives by 
the barbarians of the desert. About an hundred years before 
the reign of Decius the Roman church had received, in a 
single donation, the sum of two hundred thousand sesterces 
from a stranger of Pontus, who proposed to fix his residence 
in the capital These oblations, for the most part, were made 
in money; nor was the society of Christians either desirous 
or capable of acquiring, to any considerable degree, the in¬ 
cumbrance of landed property. It had been provided by 
several laws, which were enacted with the same design as our 
statutes of mortmain, that no real estates should be given or 
bequeathed to any corporate body without either a special 
privilege or a particular dispensation from the emperor or 
from the senate; who were seldom disposed to grant them in 
favour of a sect, at first the object of their contempt, and at 
last of their fears and jealousy. A transaction, however, is 
related under the reign of Alexander Severus, which discovers 
that the restraint was sometimes eluded or suspended, and that 
the Christians were permitted to claim and to possess lands 
within the limits of Rome itself- The progress of Christianity, 
and the civil confusion of the empire, contributed to relax the 
severity of the laws; and, before the close of the third century, 
many considerable estates were bestowed on the opulent 
churches of Rome, Milan, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, and 
the other great cities of Italy and the provinces. 

The bishop was the natural steward of the church; the 
public stock was intrusted to his care without account or con- 
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trol; the presbyters were confined to their spiritual functions, 
and the more dependent order of deacons was solely employed 
in the management and distribution of the ecclesiastical 
revenue.^ If we may give credit to the vehement declamations 
of Cyprian, there were too many among his African bretliren 
I who, in the execution of them charge, violated every precept, 

i not only of evangelic perfection, but even of moral virtue. By 

I some of these unfaithful stewards the riches of the church 

j were lavished in sensual pleasures; by others they were per- 

j verted to the purposes of private gain, of fraudulent purchases, 

I and of rapacious usury. But as long as the contributions of 

I the Christian people were free and unconstrained, the abuse 

i of the confidence could not be very frequent, and the general 

i uses to which their liberality was applied reflected honour on 

j the religious society. A decent portion was reserved for the 

j maintenance of the bishop and his clergy; a sufficient sum was 

I allotted for the expenses of the public worship, of which the 

I feasts of love, the agapa, as they were called, constituted a 

I very pleasing part. The whole remainder was the sacred pati’i- 

j mony of the poor. According to the discretion of the bishop, 

j it was distributed to support widows and orphans, the lame, 

the sick, and the aged of the community; to comfort strangei's 
j and pilgrims, and to alleviate the misfortunes of prisoners and 

, captives, more especially when their sufferings had been occa- 

I sioned by their firm attachment to the cause of religion. A 

I generous intercourse of charity united the most distant prov¬ 

inces, and the smaller congregations were cheerfully assisted 
by the alms of their more opulent brethren. Such an institution, 
which paid less regard to the merit than to the distress of the 
, object, very materially conduced to the progress of Chris- 
I tianity. The pagans, who were actuated by a sense of human¬ 
ity, while they derided the doctrines, acknowledged the benevo¬ 
lence, of the new sect.' The prospect of immediate relief and 
of future protection allured into its hospitable bosom many of 
those unhappy persons whom the neglect of the world would 
have abandoned to the miseries of want, of sickness, and of 
old age. There is some reason likewise to believe that great 
numbers of infants who, according to the inhuman practice 
of the times, had been exposed by their parents, were fre¬ 
quently rescued from death, baptised, educated, and main- 

* Julian scorns mortified that the Christian charity maintains not only their 
own, but likewise the lieathon poor, , 
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tained by the piety of the Christians, and at the expense of 
the public treasure/ 

IL It is the undoubted right of every society to exclude 
from its communion and benefits such among its members 
as reject or violate those regulations which have been estab¬ 
lished by general consent. In the exercise of this power the 
censures of the Christian church were chiefly directed against 
scandalous sinners, and particularly those who were guilty of 
murder, of fraud, or of incontinence; against the authors, or 
the followers, of any heretical opinions which had been con¬ 
demned by the judgment of the episcopal order; and against 
those unhappy persons who, whether from choice or from 
compulsion, had polluted themselves after their baptism by 
any act of idolatrous worship. The consequences of excom¬ 
munication were of a temporal as well as a spiritual nature. 
The Christian against whom it was pronounced was deprived 
of any part in the oblations of the faithful. The tics both of 
religious and of private friendship were dissolved: he found 
himself a profane object of abhorrence to the persons whom 
he the most esteemed, or by whom he had been the most 
tenderly beloved; and as far as an expulsion from a respect¬ 
able society could imprint on his character a mark of disgrace, 
he was shunned or suspected by the generality of mankind. 
The situation of these unfortunate exiles was in itself very 
painful and melancholy; but, as it usually happens, their ap¬ 
prehensions far exceeded their sufferings. The benefits of the 
Christian communion were those of eternal life; nor could 
they erase from their minds the awful opinion that to those 
ecclesiastical governors by whom they were comlemned the 
Deity had committed the keys of Hell and of Paradise. The 
heretics, indeed, who might be supported by the conscious¬ 
ness of their intentions, and by the flattering hope that they 
alone had discovered the true path of salvation, endeavoured 
to regain, in their separate assemblies, those comforts, tem¬ 
poral as well as spiritual, which they no longer derived from 
the great society of Christians. But almost all those who had 
reluctantly yielded to the power of vice or idolatry were sensi¬ 
ble of their fallen condition, and anxiously desirous of being 
restored to the benefits of the Christian communion. 

* Such, at least, has been the laudable conduct of woro modem mtssionaries, 
under tlie same choumstanoes. Above fhrea thousand nw-born infants ore 
annually exposed in the streets of Pokin. 
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_ With regard to the treatment of these penitents, two oppo¬ 
site opinions, the one of justice, the other of mercy, divided 
the primitive church. The more rigid and inflexible casuists 
refused them for ever, and without exception, the meanest 
place in the holy community which they had disgraced or 
deserted; and leaving them to the remorse of a guilty con¬ 
science, indulged them only with a faint ray of hope that the 
contrition of their life and death might possibly be accepted 
by the Supreme Being.’ A milder sentiment was embraced, in 
practice as well as in theory, by the purest and most respect¬ 
able of the Christian churches. The gates of reconciliation and 
of heaven were seldom shut against the returning penitent; 
but a severe and solemn form of discipline was instituted, 
which, while it served to expiate his crime, might powerfully 
deter the spectators from the imitation of his example. Hum¬ 
bled by a public confession, emaciated by fasting, and clothed 
in sackcloth, the penitent lay prostrate at the door of the as¬ 
sembly, imploring with tears the pardon of his offences, and 
soliciting the prayers of the faithful.’ If the fault was of a 
very heinous nature, whole years of penance were esteemed 
an inadequate satisfaction of the Divine justice; and it was 
always by slow and painful gradations that the sinner, the 
heretic, or the apostate was readmitted into the bosom of the 
church. A sentence of perpetual excommunication was, how¬ 
ever, reserved for some crimes of an extraordinary magni¬ 
tude, and particularly for the inexcusable relapses of those 
penitents who had already experienced and abused the clem¬ 
ency of their ecclesiastical superiors. According to the cir¬ 
cumstances or the number of the guilty, the exercise of the 
Christian discipline was varied by the discretion of the bishops. 
The councils of Ancyra and Illiberis were held about the 
same time, the one in Galatia, the other in Spain; but in 
their respective canons, which are still extant, seem to breathe 
a very different spirit. The Galatian, who after his baptism 
had repeatedly sacrificed to idols, might obtain his pardon 
by a penance of seven years; and if he had seduced others to 
imitate his example, only three years more were added to 
the term of his exile. But the unhappy Spaniard who had 

' The Mnntunfsts ami tlm Novatlans, who lulhered to this opinion with the 
greatest rigour and olwlinacy, found thmmlm at last in the numbur of 
Mcomniunieated bereticj, 

>ThB adwtors of antltiuily regret the loss of thto puhlio peniince. 
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committed the same offence was deprived of the hope of 
reconciliation even in the article of death; and his idolatry 
was placed at the head of a list of seventeen other crimes, 
against which a sentence no less terrible was pronounced. 
Among these we may distinguish the inexpiable guilt of calum¬ 
niating a bishop, a presbyter, or even a deacon. 

The well-tempered mixture of liberality and rigour, the 
judicious dispensation of rewards and punishments, according 
to the maxims of policy as well as justice, constituted the 
human strength of the church. The bishops, whose paternal 
care extended itself to the government of both worlds, were 
sensible of the importance of these prerogatives; and, cover¬ 
ing their ambition with the fair pretence of the love of order, 
they were jealous of any rival in the exercise of a discipline 
so necessary to prevent the desertion of those troops which 
had enlisted themselves under the banner of the Cross, and 
whose numbers every day became more considerable. From 
the imperious declamations of Cyprian we should naturally 
conclude that the doctrines of excommunication and penance 
formed the most essential part of religion; and that it was 
much less dangerous for the disciples of Christ to neglect the 
observance of the moral duties than to despise the censures 
and authority of their bishops. Sometimes we might imagine 
that we were listening to the voice of Moses, when he com¬ 
manded the earth to open, and to swallow up, in consuming 
flames, the rebellious race which refused obedience to the 
priesthood of Aaron; and we should sometimes suppose that 
we heard a Roman consul asserting the majesty of the repub¬ 
lic, and declaring his inflexible resolution to enforce the rigour 
of the laws. “If such irregularities are suffered with impunity” 
(it is thus that the bishop of Carthage chides the lenity of 
his colleague), “if such irregularities are suffered, there is an 
end of EPISCOPAL vigour; an end of the sublime and divine 
power of governing the Church; an end of Christianity it¬ 
self.” Cyprian had renounced those temporal honours which it 
is probable he would never have obtained; but the acquisition 
of such absolute command over the consciences and under¬ 
standing of a congregation, however obscure or despised by 
the world, is more truly grateful to the pride of the human 
heart than the possession of the most despotic power imposed 
by arms and conquest on a reluctant people. 

In the course of this important, though perhaps tedious, in¬ 
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quiry, I have attempted to display the secondary causes which 
so efficaciously assisted the truth of the Christian religion. If 
among these causes we have discovered any artificial orna¬ 
ments, any accidental circumstances, or any mixture of error 
and passion, it cannot appear surprising that mankind should 
be the most sensibly affected by such motives as were suited 
to their imperfect nature. It was by the aid of these causes— 
exclusive zeal, the immediate expectation of another world, 
the claim of miracles, the practice of rigid virtue, and the 
constitution of the primitive church—that Christianity spread 
itself with so much success in the Roman empire. To the first 
of these the Christians were indebted for their invincible val¬ 
our, which disdained to capitulate with the enemy whom 
they were resolved to vanquish. The three succeeding causes 
supplied their valour with the most formidable arms. The last 
of these causes united their courage, directed their arms, and 
gave their efforts that irresistible weight which even a small 
band of well-trained and intrepid volunteers has so often 
possessed over an undisciplined multitude, ignorant of the 
subject and careless of the event of the war. In the various 
religions of Polytheism, some wandering fanatics of Egypt 
and Syria, who addressed themselves to the credulous super¬ 
stition of the populace, were perhaps the only order of priests 
that derived their whole support and credit from their sacer¬ 
dotal profession, and were very deeply affected by a personal 
concern for the safety or prosperity of their tutelar deities. 
The ministers of Polytheism, both in Rome and in the prov¬ 
inces, were, for the most part, men of a noble birth and of an 
affluent fortune, who received, as an honourable distinction, 
the care of a celebrated temple or of a public sacrifice, ex¬ 
hibited, very frequently at their own expense, the sacred 
games, and with cold indifference performed the ancient rites, 
according to the laws and fashion of their country. As they 
were engaged in the ordinary occupations of life, their zeal 
and devotion were seldom animated by a sense of interest, 
or by the habits of an ecclesiastical character. Confined to 
their respective temples and cities, they remained without 
any connection of discipline or government; and whilst they 
acknowledged the supreme jurisdiction of the senate, of the 
college of pontiffs,- and of the emperor, those civil magistrates 
contented themselves with the easy task of maintaining in 
peace and dignity the general worship of mankind. We have 
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already seen how various, how loose, and how uncertain were | 
the religious sentiments of Polytheists. They were abandoned, | 
almost without control, to the natural workings of a super- | 
stitious fancy. The accidental circumstances of their life and | 
situation detennined the object as well as the degree of their | 
devotion; and as long as their adoration was successively 
prostituted to a thousand deities, it was scarcely possible that i 
their hearts could be susceptible of a very sincere or lively j 
passion for any of them. i 

i 

CONDITIONS FAVOUEABLE TO THE PHOGHESS OF aiEISTIANITY | 

When Christianity appeared in the world, even these faint I 

and imperfect impressions had lost much of their original ! 

power. Human reason, which by its unassisted strength is in- i 

capable of perceiving the mysteries of faith, had already ob- | 

tained an easy triumph over the folly of Paganism; and when j 

Tertullian or Lactantius employ their labours in exposing ! 

its falsehood and extravagance, they are obliged to transcribe | 

the eloquence of Cicero or the wit of Lucian. The contagion i 

of these sceptical writings had been diffused far beyond the 
number of their readers. The fashion of incredulity was com- ; 

municated from the philosopher to the man of pleasure or i 

business, from the noble to the plebeian, and from the master 1 

to the menial slave who waited at his table, and who eagerly I 

listened to the freedom of his conversation. On public occa- j 

sions the philosophic part of mankind affected to treat with ! 
respect and decency the religious institutions of their country, 
but their secret contempt penetrated through the thin and | 
awkward disguise; and even the people, when they discovered | 

that their deities were rejected and derided by those whose I 

rank or understanding they were accustomed to reverence, 
were filled with doubts and apprehensions concerning the ■ 
truth of those doctrines to which they had yielded the most ! 
implicit belief. The decline of ancient prejudice exposed a 
Very numerous portion of human kind to the danger of a ! 

painful and comfortless situation. A state of scepticism and ■ 

suspense may amuse a few inquisitive minds. But the practice j 

of superstition is so congenial to the multitude that, if they : 1 

are forcibly awakened, they still regret the loss of their pleas- J 

ing vision. Their love of the marvellous and supernatural, their 
curiosity with regard to future events, and their strong pro- | 

i 
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pensity to extend their hopes and fears beyond the limits of 
the visible world, were the principal causes which favoured 
the establishment of Polytheism. So urgent on the vulgar is 
the necessity of believing, that the fall of any system of myth¬ 
ology will most probably be succeeded by the introduction of 
some other mode of superstition. Some deities of a more re¬ 
cent and fashionable cast might soon have occupied the 
deserted temples of Jupiter and Apollo, if, in the decisive 
moment, the wisdom of Providence had not interposed a 
genuine revelation fitted to inspire the most rational esteem 
and conviction, whilst, at the same time, it was adorned with 
all that could attract the curiosity, the wonder, and the venera¬ 
tion of the people. In their actual disposition, as many were 
almost disengaged from their artificial prejudices, but equally 
susceptible and desirous of a devout attachment, an object 
much less deserving would have been sufficient to fill the 
vacant place in their hearts, and to gratify the uncertain eager¬ 
ness of their passions. Those who are inclined to pursue this 
reflection, instead of viewing with astonishment the rapid 
progress of Christianity, will perhaps be surprised that its 
success was not still more rapid and still more universal. 

It has been observed, with truth as well as propriety, that 
the conquests of Rome prepared and facilitated those of Chris¬ 
tianity. In the second chapter of this work we have attempted 
to explain in what manner the most civilized provinces of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa were united under the dominion of 
one sovereign, and gradually connected by the most intimate 
ties of laws, of manners, and of language. The Jews of Pal¬ 
estine, who had fondly expected a temporal deliverer, gave 
so cold a reception to the miracles of the divine prophet, that 
it was found unnecessary to publish, or at least to preserve, 
any Hebrew gospel. The authentic histories of the actions of 
Christ were composed in the Greek language, at a consider¬ 
able distance from Jerusalem, and after the Gentile converts 
were grown extremely numerous. As soon as those histories 
were translated into the Latin tongue they were perfectly 
intelligible to all the subjects of Rome, excepting only to the 
peasants of Syria and Egypt, for whose benefit particular ver¬ 
sions were afterwards made. The public highways, which had 
been constructed for the use of the legions, opened an easy 
passage for the Christian missionaries from Damascus to 
Corinth, and from Italy to the extremity of Spain or Britain; 
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nor did those spiritual conquerors encounter any of the ob¬ 
stacles which usually retard or prevent the introduction of a 
foreign religion into a distant country. There is the strongest 
reason to believe that before the reigns of Diocletian and 
Constantine the faith of Christ had been preached in every 
province, and in all the great cities of the empire; but the 
foundation of the several congregations, the numbers of the 
faithful who composed them, and their proportion to the un¬ 
believing multitude, are now buried in obscurity or disguised 
by fiction and declamation. Such imperfect circumstances, 
however, as have reached our knowledge concerning the in¬ 
crease of the Christian name in Asia and Greece, in Egypt, 
in Italy, and in the West, we shall now proceed to relate, 
without neglecting the real or imaginary acquisitions which 
lay beyond the frontiers of the Roman empire. 

The rich provinces that extend from the Euphrates to the 
Ionian sea were the principal theatre on which the apostle of 
the Gentiles displayed his zeal and piety. The seeds of the 
Gospel, which he had scattered in a fertile soil, were dili- 
l gently cultivated by his disciples; and it should seem that, 

I during the two first centuries, the most considered body of 

Christians was contained within those limits. Among the so¬ 
cieties which were instituted in Syria, none were more ancient 
or more illustrious than those of Damascus, of Bercea or Alep¬ 
po, and of Antioch. The prophetic introduction of the Apoc¬ 
alypse has described and immortalised the seven churches 
of Asia—Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardes, Lao- 
dicea, and Philadelphia; and their colonies were soon diffused 
over that populous country. In a very early period, the islands 
of Cyprus and Crete, the provinces of Thrace and Mace¬ 
donia, gave a favourable reception to the new religion; and 
Christian republics were soon founded in the cities of Corinth, 
of Sparta, and of Athens, The antiquity of the Greek and 
Asiatic churches allowed a sufficient space of time for their 
increase and multiplication; and even the swarms of Gnostics 
and other heretics serve to display the flourishing condition 
of the orthodox church, since the appellation of heretics has 
always been applied to the less numerous party. To these do¬ 
mestic testimonies we may add the confession, the complaints, 
and the apprehensions of the Gentiles themselves. From the 
writings of Lucian, a philosopher who had studied mankind, 
and who describes their manners in the most lively colours, 
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we may learn that, under the reign of Commodus, his native 
country of Pontus was filled with Epicureans and Christians. 
Within fourscore years after the death of Christ, the humane 
Pliny laments the magnitude of the evil which he vainly at¬ 
tempted to eradicate. In his very curious epistle to the em¬ 
peror Trajan he affirms that the temples were almost deserted, 
I that the sacred victims scarcely found any purchasers, and 
that the superstition had not only infected the cities, but had 
even spread itself into the villages and the open country of 
j Pontus and Bithynia. 

I Without descending into a minute scrutiny of the expres- 
I sions or of the motives of those writers who either celebrate 

j or lament the progress of Christianity in the East, it may in 

I general be observed that none of them have left us any 

I grounds from whence a just estimate might be formed of 

the real numbers of the faithful in those provinces. One cir¬ 
cumstance, however, has been fortunately preserved, which 
seems to cast a more distinct light on this obscure but inter- 
j esting subject. Under the reign of Theodosius, after Chris- 

! tianity had enjoyed, during more than sixty years, the sun- 

! shine of Imperial favour, the ancient and illustrious church 

j of Antioch consisted of one hundred thousand persons, three 

I thousand of whom were supported out of the public oblations. 

I The splendour and dignity of the queen of the East, the ac- 

; knowledged populousness of Ciesarea, Seleucia, and Alexan- 

I dria, and the destruction of two hundred and fifty thousand 

I souls in the earthquake which afflicted Antioch under the 

I elder Justin, are so many convincing proofs that the whole 

j number of its inhabitants was not less than half a million, 

i and that the Christians, however multiplied by zeal and power, 

did not exceed a fifth part of that great city. How different a 
: proportion must we adopt when we compare the persecuted 

j with the triumphant church, the West with East, remote vil- 

I lages with populous towns, and countries recently converted 

j to the faith with the place where the believers first received 

the appellation of Christians! It must not, however, be dis¬ 
sembled that, in another passage, Chrysostom, to whom we 
are indebted for this useful information, computes the multi¬ 
tude of the faithful as even superior to that of the Jews and 
I Pagans. But the solution of this apparent difficulty is easy and 

, j obvious. The eloquent preacher draws a parallel between the 

I civil and the ecclesiastical constitution of Antioch; between 
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the list of Christians who had acquired heaven by baptism, i 
and the list of citizens who had a right to share the public j 
liberality. Slaves, strangers, and infants were comprised in the : 

former; they were excluded from the latter. ^ ^ | 

The extensive commerce of Alexandria, and its proximity to | 
Palestine, gave an easy entrance to the new religion. It was | 
at first embraced by great numbers of the Therapeutae, or 
Essenians, of the lake Mareotis, a Jewish sect which had 
abated much of its reverence for the Mosaic ceremonies. The 
austere life of the Essenians, their fasts and excommunica¬ 
tions, the community of goods, the love of celibacy, their zeal ; 

for martyrdom, and the warmth though not the purity of | 

their faith, already offered a very lively image of the primitive | 

discipline. It was in the school of Alexandria that Christian | 

theology appears to have assumed a regular and scientifical ' 

form; and when Hadrian visited Egypt, he found a church | 

composed of Jews and of Greeks, sufficiently important to | 

attract the notice of that inquisitive prince. But the propess | 

of Christianity was for a long time confined within the limits | 

of a single city, which was itself a foreign colony, and till j 

the close of the second century the predecessors of Demetrius : 

were the only prelates of the Egyptian church. Three bishops 
were consecrated by the hands of Demetrius, and the number | 

was increased to twenty by his successor Heraclas.^ The body j 

of the natives, a people distinguished by a sullen inflexibility j 

of temper, entertained the new doctrine with coldness and | 

reluctance; and even in the time of Origen it was rare to j 

meet with an Egyptian who had surmounted his early preju- | 

dices in favour of the sacred animals of his country. As soon, ' 

indeed, as Christianity ascended the throne, the zeal of those | 

barbarians obeyed the prevailing impulsion; the citip of Egypt | 

were filled with bishops, and the deserts of Thebais swarmed 
with hermits. 

A perpetual stream of strangers and provincials flowed into | 

the capacious bosom of Rome. Whatever was strange or odi- i 

ous, whoever was guilty or suspected, might hope, in the ob- | 

scurity of that immense capital, to elude the vigilance of the i 

law. In such a various conflux of nations, every teacher, either | 

of truth or of falsehood, every founder, whether of a virtu- | 

ous or a criminal association, might easily multiply his dis- ; 

ciples or accomplices. The Christians of Rome, at the time of 
the accidental persecution of Nero, are represented by Tacitus , 


as already amounting to a very great multitude, and the 
language of that great historian is almost similar to the style 
employed by Livy, when he relates the introduction and the 
suppression of the rites of Bacchus. After the Bacchanals had 
awakened the severity of the senate, it was likewise appre¬ 
hended that a very great multitude, as it were another people, 
had been initiated into those abhorred mysteries. A more 
careful inquiry soon demonstrated that the offenders did not 
exceed seven thousand; a number indeed sufficiently alarm¬ 
ing when considered as the object of public justice. It is with 
the same candid allowance that we should interpret the vague 
expressions of Tacitus, and in a former instance of Pliny, 
when they exaggerate the crowds of deluded fanatics who had 
forsaken the established worship of the gods. The church of 
Rome was undoubtedly the first and most populous of the 
empire; and we are possessed of an authentic record which 
attests the state of religion in that city about the middle of 
the third century, and after a peace of thirty-eight years. The 
clergy, at that time, consisted of a bishop, forty-six presbyters, 
seven deacons, as many sub-deacons, forty-two acolytes, and 
fifty readers, exorcists, and porters. The number of widows, 
of the infirm, and of the poor, who were maintained by the 
oblations of the faithful, amounted to fifteen hundred. From 
reason, as well as from the analogy of Antioch, we may ven¬ 
ture to estimate the Christians of Rome at about fifty thou¬ 
sand, The populousness of that great capital cannot perhaps 
be exactly ascertained; but the most modest calculation will 
not surely reduce it lower than a million of inhabitants, of 
whom the Christians might constitute at the most a twentieth 
part. 

The western provincials appeared to have derived the knowl¬ 
edge of Christianity from the same source which had diffused 
among them the language, the sentiments, and the manners 
of Rome. In this more important circumstance, Africa, as 
well as Gaul, was gradually fashioned to the imitation of the 
capital, Yet notwithstanding the many favourable occasions 
which might invite the Roman missionaries to visit their 
Latin provinces, it was late before they passed either the 
sea or the Alps; nor can we discover in those great countries 
any assured traces either of faith or of persecution that 
ascend higher than the reign of the Antonines. The slow 
progress of the Gospel in the cold climate of Gaul was ex- 
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tremely different from the eagerness with which it seems to 
have been received on the burning sands of Africa. The Afri¬ 
can Christians soon formed one of the principal members 
of the primitive church. The practice introduced into that 
province of appointing bishops to the most inconsiderable 
towns, and very frequently to the most obscure villages, con¬ 
tributed to multiply the splendour and importance of their 
religious societies, which during the course of the third 
century were animated by the zeal of Tertullian, directed by 
the abilities of Cyprian, and adorned by the eloquence of 
Lactantius. But if, on the contrary, we turn our eyes towards 
Gaul, we must content ourselves with discovering, in the 
time of Marcus Antoninus, the feeble and united congregations 
of Lyons and Vienne; and even as late as the reign of Decius 
we are assured that in a few cities only—-Arles, Narbonne, 
Toulouse, Limoges, Clermont, Tours, and Paris—^some scat¬ 
tered Churches were supported by the devotion of a small 
number of Christians, Silence is indeed very consistent with 
devotion; but as it is seldom compatible with zeal, we may 
perceive and lament the languid state of Christianity in those 
provinces which had exchanged the Celtic for the Latin 
tongue, since they did not, during the three first centuries, 
give birth to a single ecclesiastical writer. From Gaul, which 
claimed a just pre-eminence of learning and authority over 
all the countries on this side of the Alps, the light of the 
Gospel was more faintly reflected on the remote provinces 
of Spain and Britain; and if we may credit the vehement as¬ 
sertions of Tertullian, they had already received the first rays 
of the faith when he addressed his Apology to the magistrates 
of the emperor Severus. But the obscure and imperfect origin 
of the western churches of Europe has been so negligently 
recorded, that, if we would relate the time and manner of 
their foundation, we must supply the silence of antiquity by 
those legends which avarice or superstition long afterwards 
dictated to the monks in the lazy gloom of their convents. 
Of these holy romances, that of the apostle St. James can 
alone, hy its singular extravagance, deserve to be mentioned. 
From a peaceful fisherman of the lake of Gennesareth, he 
was transformed into a valorous knight, who charged at the 
head of the Spanish chivalry in their battles against the 
Moors. The gravest historians have celebrated his exploits; 
the miraculous shrine of Compostella displayed his power; 
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and the sword of a military order, assisted by the terrors of 
the Inquisition, was sufficient to remove every objection of 
profane criticism. 

The progress of Christianity was not confined to the Roman 
empire; and, according to the primitive fathers, who inter¬ 
pret facts by prophecy, the new religion, within a century 
after the death of its Divine Author, had already visited every 
part of the globe. “There exists not,” says Justin Martyr, 
“a people, whether Greek or barbarian, or any other race of 
men, by whatsoever appellation or manners they may be dis¬ 
tinguished, however ignorant of arts or agriculture, whether 
they dwell under tents, or wander about in covered waggons, 
among whom prayers are not offered up in the name of a 
crucified Jesus to the Father and Creator of all things.” 
But this splendid exaggeration, which even at present it 
would be extremely difficult to reconcile with the real state 
of mankind, can be considered only as the rash sally of a 
devout but careless writer, the measure of whose belief was 
regulated by that of his wishes. But neither the belief nor 
the wishes of the fathers can alter the truth of history. It 
will still remain an undoubted fact that the barbarians of 
Scythia and Germany, who afterwards subverted the Roman 
monarchy, were involved in the darkness of paganism; and 
that even the conversion of Iberia, of Armenia, or of Ethio¬ 
pia, was not attempted with any degree of success till the 
sceptre was in the hands of an orthodox emperor. Before 
that time the various accidents of war and commerce might 
indeed diffuse an imperfect knowledge of the Gospel among 
the tribes of Caledonia, and among the borderers of the 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Eupkates. Beyond the last- 
mentioned river, Edessa was distinguished by a firm and 
early adherence to the faith. From Edessa the principles of 
Christianity were easily introduced into the Greek and Syrian 
cities which obeyed the successors of Artaxerxes; but they 
do not appear to have made any deep impression on the 
minds of the Persians, whose religious system, by the labours 
of a well-disciplined order of priests, had been constructed 
with much more art and solidity than the uncertain mythology 
of Greece and Rome. 
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THE NUMBERS AND CONDITION OF THE PRIMITIVE CHBISTtANS 

From this impartial though imperfect survey of the progress | 
of Christianity, it may perhaps seem probable that the num¬ 
ber of its proselytes has been excessively magnified by fear ; 
on the one side, and by devotion on the other. According | 
to the irreproachable testimony of Origen, the proportion of | 
the faithful was very inconsiderable, when compared with : 

the multitude of an unbelieving world; but, as we are left i 

without any distinct information, it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine, and it is difficult even to conjecture, the real numbers 
of the primitive Christians. The most favourable calculation, | 

however, that can be deduced from the examples of Antioch i 

and of Rome will not permit us to imagine that more than i 

a twentieth part of the subjects of the empire had enlisted j 

themselves under the banner of the Cross before the im- ; 

portant conversion of Constantine. But their habits of faith, j 

of zeal, and of union, seemed to multiply their numbers; ! 

and the same causes which contributed to their future in- | 

crease served to render their actual strength more apparent . ! 
and more formidable. ! 

Such is the constitution of civil society, that, whilst a few 1 

persons are distinguished by riches, by honours, and by | 

knowledge, the body of the people is condemned to obscurity, ' 

ignorance, and poverty. The Christian religion, which ad- s 

dressed itself to the whole human race, must consequently ; 

collect a far greater number of proselytes from the lower j 

than from the superior ranks of life. This innocent and i 

natural circumstance has been improved into a very odious i 

imputation, which seems to be less strenuously denied by the ; 

apologists than it is urged by the adversaries of the faith; i 

that the new sect of Christians was almost entirely composed | 

of the dregs of the populace, of peasants and mechanics, of 
boys and women, of beggars and slaves, the last of whom | 

might sometimes introduce the missionaries into the rich | 

and noble families to which they belonged. These obscure :i 

teachers (such was the charge of malice and infidelity) are j 

as mute in public as they are loquacious and dogmatical in ; | 
private. Whilst they cautiously avoid the dangerous encounter : I 
of philosophers, they mingle with the rude and illiterate crowd, ~ | 
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and insinuate themselves into those minds whom their age, 
their sex, or their education has the best disposed to receive 
the impression of superstitious terrors. 

This unfavourable picture, though not devoid of a faint 
resemblance, betrays, by its dark colouring the distorted 
features,^ the pencil of an enemy. As the humble faith of 
Christ diffused itself through the world, it was embraced by 
several persons who derived some consequence from the 
advantages of nature or fortune. Aristides, who presented an 
eloquent apology to the emperor Hadrian, was an Athenian 
philosopher. Justin Martyr had sought divine knowledge in 
the schools of Zeno, of Aristotle, of Pythagoras, and of Plato, 
before he fortunately was accosted by the old man, or rather 
the angel, who turned his attention to the study of the Jewish 
prophets, Clemens of Alexandria had acquired much various 
reading in the Greek, and Tertullian in the Latin, language. 
Julius Africanus and Origen possessed a very considerable 
share of the learning of their times; and although the style 
of Cyprian is very different from that of Lactantius, we 
might almost discover that both those writers had been 
public teachers of rhetoric. Even the study of philosophy was 
at length introduced among the Christians, but it was not 
always productive of the most salutary effects; knowledge 
was as often the parent of heresy as of devotion, and the 
description which was designed for the followers of Artemon 
may, with equal propriety, be applied to the various sects 
that resisted the successors of the apostles, “They presume to 
alter the holy Scriptures, to abandon the ancient rule of faith, 
and to form their opinions according to the subtile precepts 
of logic. The science of the church is neglected for the study 
of geometry, and they lose sight of heaven while they are 
employed in measuring the earth. Euclid is perpetually in 
their hands. Aristotle and Theophrastus are the objects of 
their admiration; and they express an uncommon reverence 
for the works of Galen. Their errors are derived from the 
abuse of the arts and sciences of the infidels, and they cor¬ 
rupt the simplicity of the Gospel by the refinements of human 
reason." 

Nor can it be affirmed with truth that the advantages of 
birth and fortune were always separated from the profession 
of Christianity. Several Roman citizens were brought before 
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the tribunal of Pliny, and he soon discovered that a great 
number of persons of every order of men in Bithynia had 
deserted the religion of their ancestors. His unsuspected 
testimony may, in this instance, obtain more credit than the 
bold challenge of Tertiillian, when he addresses himself to 
the fears as well as to the humanity of the proconsul of 
Africa, by assuring him that if he persists in his cruel inten¬ 
tions he must decimate Carthage, and that he will find among 
the guilty many persons of his own rank, senators and matrons 
of noblest extraction, and the friends or relations of his most 
intimate friends. It appears, however, that about forty years 
afterwards the emperor Valerian was persuaded of the truth 
of this assertion, since in one of his rescripts he evidently 
supposes that senators, Roman knights, and ladies of quality, 
were engaged in the Christian sect. The church still continued 
to increase its outward splendour as it lost its internal purity; 
and, in the reign of Diocletian, the palace, the courts of 
justice, and even the army, concealed a multitude of Chris¬ 
tians, who endeavoured to reconcile the interests of the 
present with those of a future life. 

And yet these exceptions are either too few in number, or 
too recent in time, entirely to remove the imputation of 
ignorance and obscurity which has been so arrogantly cast on 
the first proselytes of Christianity. Instead of employing in 
our defence the fictions of later ages, it will be more prudent 
to convert the occasion of scandal into a subject of edifica¬ 
tion. Our serious thoughts will suggest to us that the apostles 
themselves were chosen by Providence among the fishermen 
of Galilee, and that, the lower we depress the temporal con¬ 
dition of the first Christians, the more reason we shall find to 
admire their merit and success. It is incumbent on us diligently 
to remember that the kingdom of heaven was promised to 
the poor in spirit, and that minds afficted by calamity and 
the contempt of mankind cheerfully listen to the divine 
promise of future happiness; while, on the contrary, the 
fortunate are satisfied with the possession of this world; and 
the wise abuse in doubt and dispute their vain superiority of 
reason and knowledge. 

We stand in need of such reflections to comfort us for 
the loss of some illustrious characters, which in our eyes 
might have seemed the most worthy of the heavenly present. 
The names of Seneca, of the elder and the younger Pliny, of 
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Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Galen, of the slave Epictetus, and of 
the emperor Marcus Antoninus, adorn the age in which they 
flourished, and exalt the dignity of human nature. They 
filled with glory their respective stations, either in active or 
contemplative life; their excellent understandings were im¬ 
proved by study; philosophy had purified their minds from 
the prejudices of the popular superstition; and their days were 
spent in the pursuit of truth and the practice of virtue. Yet 
all these sages (it is no less an object of surprise than of 
concern) overlooked or rejected the perfection of the Chris¬ 
tian system. Their language or their silence equally discover 
their contempt for the growing sect which in their time bad 
diffused itself over the Roman empire. Those among them 
who condescend to mention the Christians consider them only 
as obstinate and perverse enthusiasts, who exacted an im¬ 
plicit submission to their mysterious doctrines, without being 
able to produce a single argument that could engage the 
attention of men of sense and learning. 

It is at least doubtful whether any of these philosophers 
perused the apologies which the primitive Christians repeated¬ 
ly published in behalf of themselves and of their religion; 
but it is much to be lamented that such a cause was not de¬ 
fended by abler advocates. They expose with superfluous wit 
and eloquence the extravagance of Polytheism. They interest 
our compassion by displaying the innocence and sufferings of 
their injured brethren. But when they would demonstrate 
the divine origin of Christianity, they insist much more 
strongly on the predictions which announced, than on the 
miracles which accompanied, the appearance of the Messiah. 
Their favourite argument might serve to edify a Christian 
or to convert a Jew, since both the one and the other acknowl¬ 
edge the authority of those prophecies, and both are obliged, 
with devout reverence, to search for their sense and their ac¬ 
complishment. But this mode of persuasion loses much of its 
weight and influence when it is addressed to those who neither 
understand nor respect the Mosaic dispensation and the pro¬ 
phetic style. In the unskilful hands of Justin and of the suc¬ 
ceeding apologists, the sublime meaning of the Hebrew oracles 
evaporates in distant types, affected conceits, and cold al¬ 
legories; and even their authenticity was rendered suspicious 
to an unenlightened Gentile, by the mixture of pious forgeries 
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which, under the names of Orpheus, Hermes, and the Sibyls,* 
were obtruded on him as of equal value with the genuine 
inspirations of Heaven. The adoption of fraud and sophistry 
in tlie defence of revelation too often reminds us of the in¬ 
judicious conduct of those poets who load their invulnerable 
heroes with a useless weight of cumbersome and brittle 
armour. 

But how shall we excuse the supine inattention of the 
Pagan and philosophic world to those evidences which were 
presented by the hand of Omnipotence, not to their reason, 
but to their senses? During the age of Christ, of his apostles, 
and of their first disciples, the doctrine which they preached 
was confirmed by innumerable prodigies. The lame walked, 
the blind saw, the sick were healed, the dead were raised, 
daemons were expelled, and the laws of Nature were frequent¬ 
ly suspended for the benefit of the church. But the sages of 
Greece and Rome turned aside from the awful spectacle, 
and, pursuing the ordinary occupations of life and study, ap¬ 
peared unconscious of any alterations in the moral or physical 
government of the world. Under the reign of Tiberius, the 
whole earth, or at least a celebrated province of the Roman 
empire, was involved in a preternatural darkness of three 
hours, Even this miraculous event, which ought to have 
excited the wonder, the curiosity, and the devotion of man¬ 
kind, passed without notice in an age of science and history. 
It happened during the lifetime of Seneca and the elder 
Pliny, who must have experienced the immediate effects, or 
received the earliest intelligence, of the prodigy. Each of 
these philosophers, in a laborious work, has recorded all the 
great phenomena of Nature, earthquakes, meteors, comets, 
and eclipses, which his indefatigable curiosity could collect. 
Both the one and the other had omitted to mention the 
greatest phenomenon to which the mortal eye has been 
witness since the creation of the globe. A distinct chapter of 
Pliny is designed for eclipses of an extraordinary nature and 
unusual duration; but he contents himself with describing the 
singular defect of light which followed the murder of Csesar, 

* The philosophers, who clerided the more ancient predictions of the Sibyls, 
would easily have detected the Jewish and Christian forgeries, which have 
been so triumphantly quoted by the fathers, from Justin Martyr to Laetandiis. 
When the Sibylline verses had performed their appointed task, they, like the 
system of the miUehnium, were quietly laid aside, The Christian Sibyl had 
unluddly fixed the ruin of Rome for the year 19S, A.U.C. 048. 
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when, during the greatest part of a year, the orb of the sun 
appeared pale and without splendour. This season of obscur¬ 
ity, which cannot surely be compared with the preternatural 
darkness of the Passion, had been already celebrated by most 
of the poets and historians of that memorable age. 
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If we seriously consider the purity of the Christian religion, 
the sanctity of its moral precepts, and the innocent as well as 
austere lives of the greater number of those who during the 
first ages embraced the faith of the Gospel, we should 
naturally suppose that so benevolent a doctrine would have 
been received with due reverence even by the unbelieving 
world; that the learned and the polite, however they might 
deride the miracles, would have esteemed the virtues of the 
new sect; and that the magistrates, instead of persecuting, 
would have protected an order of men who yielded the most 
passive obedience to the laws, though they declined the active, 
cares of war and government. If, on the other hand, we 
recollect the universal toleration of Polytheism, as it was in¬ 
variably maintained by the faith of the people, the incredu¬ 
lity of philosophers, and the policy of the Roman senate and 
emperors, we are at a loss to discover what new offence the 
Christians had committed, what new provocation could ex¬ 
asperate the mild indifference of antiquity, and what new 
motives could urge the Roman princes, who beheld without 
concern a thousand forms of religion subsisting in peace under 
their gentle sway, to inflict a severe punishment on any part 
of their subjects who had chosen for themselves a singular 
but an inoffensive mode of faith and worship. 

The religious policy of the ancient world seems to have 
assumed a more stern and intolerant character to oppose the 
progress of Christianity. About fourscore years after the 
death of Christ, his innocent disciples were punished with 
death by the sentence of a proconsul of the most amiable 
■: ;■ 242'" 
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and philosophic character, and according to the laws of an 
emperor distinguished by the wisdom and justice of his 
general administration. The apologies which were repeatedly 
addressed to the successors of Trajan are filled with the most 
pathetic complaints that the Christians, who obeyed the 
dictates and solicited the liberty of conscience, were alone, 
among all the subjects of the Roman empire, excluded from 
the common benefits of their auspicious government. The 
deaths of a few eminent martyrs have been recorded with 
care; and from the time that Christianity was invested with 
the supreme power, the governors of the church have been no 
less diligently employed in displaying the cruelty, than in 
imitating the conduct, of their Pagan adversaries. To separate 
(if it be possible) a few authentic as well as interesting facts 
from an undigested mass of fiction and error, and to relate, 
in a clear and rational manner, the causes, the extent, the 
duration, and the most important circumstances of the perse¬ 
cutions to which the first Christians were exposed, is the 
design of the present chapter. 

The sectaries of a persecuted religion, depressed by fear, 
animated with resentment, and perhaps heated by enthusiasm, 
are seldom in a proper temper of mind calmly to investigate, 
or candidly to appreciate, the motives of their enemies, 
which often escape the impartial and discerning view even 
of those who are placed at a secure distance from the flames 
of persecution. A reason has been assigned for the conduct 
of the emperors towards the primitive Christians, which may 
appear the more specious and probable as it is drawn from 
the acknowledged genius of Polytheism. It has already been 
observed that the religious concord of the world was principal¬ 
ly supported by the implicit assent and reverence which the 
nations of antiquity expressed for their respective traditions 
and ceremonies. It might therefore be expected that they 
would unite with indignation against any sect or people which 
should separate itself from the communion of mankind, and, 
claiming the exclusive possession of divine knowledge, should 
disdain every form of worship except its own as impious and 
idolatrous. The rights of toleration were held by mutual 
indulgence: they were justly forfeited by a refusal of the ac¬ 
customed tribute. As the payment of this tribute was inflexibly 
refused by the Jews, and by them alone, the consideration of 
the treatment which they experienced from the Roman 
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magistrates will serve to explain how far these speculations 
are justified by facts, and will lead us to discover the trae 
causes of the persecution of Christianity. 

Without repeating what has been already mentioned of the 
reverence of the Roman princes and governors for the temple 
of Jerusalem, we shall only observe that the destruction of 
the temple and city was accompanied and followed by every 
circumstance that could exasperate the minds of the con¬ 
querors, and authorise religious persecution by the most 
specious arguments of political justice and the public safety. 
From the reign of Nero to that of Antoninus Pius, the Jews 
discovered a fierce impatience of the dominion of Rome, 
which repeatedly broke out in the most furious massacres 
and insurrections, Humanity is shocked at the recital of the 
horrid cruelties which they committed in the cities of Egypt, 
of Cyprus, and of Cyrene, where they dwelt in treacherous 
friendship with the unsuspecting natives; and we are tempted 
to applaud the severe retaliation which was exercised by the 
arms of the legions against a race of fanatics whose dire and 
credulous superstition seemed to render them the implacable 
enemies not only of the Roman government, but of human 
kind. The enthusiasm of the Jews was supported by the 
opinion that it was unlawful for them to pay taxes to an 
idolatrous master, and by the flattering promise which they 
derived from their ancient oracles, that a conquering Messiah 
would soon arise, destined to break their fetters, and to 
invest the favourites of heaven with the empire of the earth. 
It was by announcing himself as their long-expected deliverer, 
and by calling on all the descendants of Abraham to assert 
the hope of Israel, that the famous Barchochebas collected a 
formidable army, with which he resisted during two years 
the power of the emperor Hadrian. 

Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, the resent¬ 
ment of the Roman princes expired after the victory, nor 
were their apprehensions continued beyond the period of war 
and danger. By the general indulgence of Polytheism, and by 
the mild temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were restored to 
their ancient privileges, and once more obtained the permis¬ 
sion of circumcising their children, with the easy restraint 
that they should never confer on any foreign proselyte that 
distinguishing mark of the Hebrew race. The numerous re¬ 
mains of that people, though they were still excluded from 
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the precincts of Jerusalem, were permitted to form and to I 

maintain considerable establishments both in Italy and in ] 

the provinces, to acquire the freedom of Rome, to enjoy 
municipal honours, and to obtain at the same time an exemp¬ 
tion from the burdensome and expensive offices of society. 

The moderation or the contempt of the Romans gave a legal 
sanction to the form of ecclesiastical police which was in- , 

stituted by the vanquished sect. The patriarch, who had fixed j 

his residence at Tiberias, was empowered to appoint his [ 

subordinate ministers and apostles, to exercise a domestic 
jurisdiction, and to receive from his dispersed brethren an 
annual contribution. New synagogues were frequently erected 
in the principal cities of the empire; and the sabbaths, the 
fasts, and the festivals, which were either commanded by the | 
Mosaic law or enjoined by the traditions of the Rabbis, were ; 
celebrated in the most solemn and public manner, Such gentle ‘ 

treatment insensibly assuaged the stern temper of the Jews. I 

Awakened from their dream of prophecy and conquest, they | 
assumed the behaviour of peaceable and industrious subjects. | 
Their irreconcilable hatred of mankind, instead of flaming | 
out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in less dangerous I 
gratifications. They embraced every opportunity of over- | 

reaching the idolaters in trade, and they pronounced secret ** 

and ambiguous imprecations against the haughty kingdom of 
Edom. 

Since the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence the deities 
adored by their sovereign and by their fellow-subjects, en¬ 
joyed, however, the free exercise of their unsocid religion, 
there must have existed some other cause which exposed the 
disciples of Christ to those severities from which the posterity 
of Abraham was exempt. The difference between them is 
simple and obvious, but, according to the sentiments of antiq¬ 
uity, it was of the highest importance. The Jews were a 
nation, the Christians were a sect; and if it was natural for 
every community to respect the sacred institutions of their 
neighbours, it was incumbent on them to persevere in those 
of their ancestors. The voice of oracles, the precepts of 
philosophers, and the authority of the laws, unanimously en¬ 
forced this national obligation. By their lofty claim of superior 
sanctity the Jews might provoke the Polytheists to consider 
them as an odious and impure race. By disdaining the inter¬ 
course of other nations they might deserve their contempt. 
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The laws of Moses might be for the most part frivolous or 
absurd; yet, since they had been received during many ages 
by a large society, his followers were justified by the example 
of mankind, and it was universally acknowledged that they 
had a right to practise what it would have been criminal in 
them to neglect. But this principle, which protected the 
Jewish synagogue, afforded not any favour or security to the 
primitive church. By embracing the faith of the Go.spel the 
Christians incurred the supposed guilt of an unnatural ami 
unpardonable offence. They dissolved the sacred ties of 
custom and education, violated the religious institutions of 
their country, and presumptuously despised whatever their 
fathers had believed as true or had reverenced as sacred. Nor 
was this apostacy (if we may use the expression) merely of 
a partial or local kind; since the pious deserter who withdrew 
himself from the temples of Egypt or Syria would equally 
disdain to seek an asylum in those of Athens or Carthage. 
Every Christian rejected with contempt the superstitions of 
his family, his city, and his province. The whole body of 
Christians unanimously refused to hold any communion 
with the gods of Rome, of the empire, and of mankind. It 
was in vain that the oppressed believer asserted tlie inalienable 
rights of conscience and private judgment. Though his situa¬ 
tion might excite the pity, his arguments could never reach 
the understanding, either of the philosophic or of the believ¬ 
ing part of the Pagan world. To their apprehension.^ it was 
no less a matter of surprise that any individuals .should enter¬ 
tain scruples against complying with the established mode of 
worship than if they had conceived a sudden abhorrence to 
the manners, the dress, or the language of their native country. 

The surprise of the Pagans was soon succeeded by resent¬ 
ment, and the most pious of men were exposed to the unjust 
but dangerous imputation of impiety. Malice and prejudice 
concurred in representing the Christians as a society of athe¬ 
ists, who, by the mo.st daring attack on the religious constitu¬ 
tion of the empire, had merited the severest animadversion of 
the civil magistrate, They had separated themselves (they 
gloried in the confession) from every mode of superstition 
which was received in any part of the globe by the various 
temper of Polytheism: but it was not altogether so evident 
what deity, or what form of worship, they had substituted to 
the gods and temples of antiquity. The pure and sublime idea 
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which they entertained of the Supreme Being escaped the 
gross conception of the Pagan multitude, who were at a loss 
to discover a .spiritual and solitary God, that was neither 
represented under any corporeal figure or visible symbol, 
nor was adored with the accustomed pomp of libations and ' 
festivals, of altars and sacrifices. Ihe .sages of Greece and 
Rome, who had elevated their minds to the contemplation 
of the existence and attributes of the First Cause, were in¬ 
duced by reason or by vanity to reserve for themselves and 
their cho,sen disciples the privilege of this philosophical de¬ 
votion. 7'hey were far from admitting the prejudices of man¬ 
kind as the standard of truth, but they considered them as 
flowing from the original disposition of human nature; and 
they supposed that any popular mode of faith and worship 
which presumed to disclaim the assistance of the senses would, 
in proportion as it receded from superstition, find itself in¬ 
capable of restraining the wanderings of the fancy and the | 

visions of fanaticism. The careless glance which men of wit I 

and learning condescended to cast on the Christian revelation [ 

served only to confirm their hasty opinion, and to pensiiade 
them that the principle, which they might have revered, of 
the Divine Unity, wa.s defaced by the wild enthusiasm, and ' 
annihilated by the airy speculations, of the new sectaries. ■ 
The author of a celebrated dialogue, which has been attrib¬ 
uted to Lucian, whilst he affects to treat the mysterious sub¬ 
ject of the Trinity in a style of ridicule and contempt, be- '; 

trays his own ignorance of the weakness of human reason, ■ 

and of the inscrutable nature of the Divine perfections. ' 
It might appear less surprising that the founder of Chris- I 

tianity should not only be revered by his disciples as a sage I 

and a prophet, but that he should be adored as a God. The | 

Polytheists were disposed to adopt every article of faith which | 

seemed to offer any resemblance, however distant or imperfect, | 

with the popular mythology; and the legends of Bacchus, of ? 

Hercules, and of ^sculapiiis, had, in some measure, pre- I 

pared their imagination for the appearance of the Son of 1 

God under a human form. But they were astonished that the | 

Christians should abandon the temples of tho.se ancient: heroes | 

who, in the infancy of the world, had invented arts, instituted 1 

laws, and vanquished the tyrants or monsters who infested 1 

the earth; in order to choo.se for the exclusive object of their i 

religious worship an obscure teacher, who, in a recent age, I 
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and among a barbarous people, had fallen a sacrifice either 
to the malice of his own countrymen, or to the jealousy of the 
Roman government. The Pagan multitude, reserving their 
gratitude for temporal benefits alone, rejected the inestimable 
present of life and immortality which was offered to man¬ 
kind by Jesus of Nazareth. His mild constancy in the midst 
of cruel and voluntary sufferings, his universal benevolence, 
and the sublime simplicity of his actions and character, were 
insufiicient, in the opinion of those carnal men, to compensate 
for the want of fame, of empire, and of success; and whilst 
they refused to acknowledge his stupendous triumph over the 
powers of darkness and of the grave, they misrepresented, or 
they insulted, the equivocal birth, wandering life, and ignomin¬ 
ious death, of the divine Author of Christianity. 

The personal guilt which every Christian had contracted, 
in thus preferring his private sentiment to the national religion, 
was aggravated in a very high degree by the number and 
union of the criminals. It is well known, and has been al¬ 
ready observed, that Roman policy viewed with the utmost 
jealousy and distrust any association among its subjects; and 
that the privileges of private corporations, though formed 
for the most harmless or beneficial purposes, were bestowed 
with a very sparing hand. The religious assemblies of the 
Christians, who had separated themselves from the public 
worship, appeared of a much less innocent nature: they were 
illegal in their principle, and in their consequences might be¬ 
come dangerous; nor were the emperors conscious that they 
violated the laws of justice, when, for the peace of society, 
they prohibited those secret and sometimes nocturnal meet¬ 
ings. The pious disobedience of the Christians made their 
conduct, or perhaps their designs, appear in a much more 
serious and criminal light; and the Roman princes, who might 
perhaps have suffered themselves to be disarmed by a ready 
submission, deeming their honour concerned in the execution 
of their commands, sometimes attempted, by rigorous punish¬ 
ments, to subdue this independent spirit, which boldly 
acknowledged an authority superior to that of the magistrate, 
The extent and duration of this spiritual conspiracy seemed 
to render it every day more deserving of his animadversion. 
We have already seen that the active and successful zeal of 
the (Christians had insensibly diffused them through every 
province and almost every city of the empire. The new con« 
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verts seemed to renounce their family and country, that they i 

might connect themselves in an indissoluble band of union ' 

with a peculiar society, which everywhere assumed a different ■■ 

character from the rest of mankind. Their gloomy and austere ■ 

aspect, their abhorrence of the common business and pleasures 
of life, and their frequent predictions of impending calamities, 
inspired the Pagans with the apprehension of some danger i 
which would arise from the new sect, the more alarming as 
it was the more obscure. “Whatever,” says Pliny, “may be ' 
the principle of their conduct, their inflexible obstinacy ap¬ 
peared deserving of punishment.” 

The precautions with which the disciples of Christ per- 
formed the offices of religion were at first dictated by fear i’ 

and necessity; but they were continued from choice. By I 

imitating the awful secrecy which reigned in the Eleusinian I 

mysteries, the Christians had flattered themselves that they I 

should render their sacred institutions more respectable In I 

the eyes of the Pagan world. But the event, as it often hap- I 

pens to the operations of subtile policy, deceived their wishes I 

and their expectations. It was concluded that they only con- | 

cealed what they would have blushed to disclose. Their mis- I 

taken prudence afforded an opportunity for malice to invent, I 

and for suspicious credulity to believe, the horrid tales which j 

described the Christians as the most wicked of human kind, I 

who practised in their dark recesses every abomination that | 

a depraved fancy could suggest, and who solicited the favour I 

of their unknown God by the sacrifice of every moral virtue. I 

There were many who pretended to confess or to relate the | 

ceremonies of this abhorred society. It was asserted, “that a | 

new-born infant, entirely covered over with flour, was pre- ? 

sented, like some mystic symbol of initiation, to the knife of t 

the proselyte, who unknowingly inflicted many a secret and 
mortal wound on the Innocent victim of his error; that as 
soon as the cruel deed was perpetrated, the sectaries drank 
up the blood, greedily tore asunder the quivering members, I 

and pledged themselves to eternal secrecy, by a mutual con- I 

sciousness of guilt. It was as confidently affirmed that this | 

inhuman sacrifice was succeeded by a suitable entertainment, 1 

in which intemperance served as a provocative to brutal lust; ? 

till, at the appointed moment, the lights were suddenly ex- ! 
tinguished, shame was banished, nature was forgotten; and, i 
as accident might direct, the darkness of the night was pol- 
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luted by the incestuous commerce of sisters and brothers, 
of sons and of mothers." 

But the perusal of the ancient apologies was sufiicient to 
remove even the slightest suspicion from the mind of a 
candid adversary. The Christians, with the intrepid security 
of innocence, appeal from the voice of nimour to the equity 
of the magistrates. They acknowledge that, if any proof can 
be produced of the crimes which calumny has imputed to 
them, they are worthy of the most severe punishment. They 
provoke the punishment, and they challenge the proof. At the 
same time they urge, with equal truth and propriety, that the 
charge is not less devoid of probability than it is destitute of 
evidence; they ask whether any one can seriously believe that 
the pure and holy precepts of the Gospel, which so frequently 
restrain the use of the most lawful enjoyments, should in¬ 
culcate the practice of the most abominable crimes; that a 
large society should resolve to dishonour itself in the eyes 
of its own members; and that a great number of pensons, of 
either sex, and every age and character, insensible to the 
fear of death or infamy, should consent to violate those 
principles which nature and education had imprinted most 
deeply in their minds. Nothing, it should seem, could weaken 
the force or destroy the effect of so unanswerable a justi¬ 
fication, unless it were the injudicious conduct of the apologists 
themselves, who betrayed the common cause of religion, to 
gratify their devout hatred to the domestic enemies of the 
church. It was sometimes faintly insinuated, and sometime.s 
boldly asserted, that the same bloody sacrifices, and the 
same incestuous festivals, which were so falsely ascribed to 
the orthodox believers, were in reality celebrated by the 
Marcionites, by the Carpocratians, and by several other sects 
of the Gnostics, who, notwithstanding they might deviate into 
the paths of heresy, were still actuated by the sentiments of 
men, and still governed by the precepts of Christianity. Ac¬ 
cusations of a similar kind were retorted upon the church by 
the schismatics who had departed from its communion, and : i 
it was confessed on all sides that the most scandalous licen- ■. i 
tiousness of manners prevailed among great numbers of those ' 
who affected the name of Christians. A Pagan magistrate, 
who possessed neither leisure nor abilities to discern the al¬ 
most imperceptible line which divides the orthodox faith from - ^ 
heretical pravity, might easily have imagined that their - 
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mutual animosity bad extorted the discovery of their common 
guilt. It was fortunate for the repose, or at least for the 
reputation, of the first Christians, that the magistrates some¬ 
times proceeded with more temper and moderation than is 
usually consistent with religious zeal, and that they reported, 
as the impartial result of their judicial inquiry, that the 
sectaries who had deserted the established worship appeared 
to them sincere in their professions and blameless in their 
manners, however they might incur, by their absurd and 
excessive superstition, the censure of the laws. 

THK AmrUDE OF THE EMPEIIOBS TOWARDS aiRLSTTANS 

History, which undertakes to record the transactions of the 
past, for the instruction of future ages, would ill deserve that 
honourable office, if she condescended to plead the cause of 
tyrants, or to justify the maxims of persecution. It must, how¬ 
ever, be acknowledged that the conduct of the emperors who 
appeared the least favourable to the primitive church is by 
no means so criminal as that of modern sovereigns who have 
employed the arm of violence and terror against the religious 
opinions of any part of their subjects, From their reflections, 
or even from their own feelings, a Charles V. or a Louis 
XIV. might have acquired a just knowledge of the rights of 
conscience, of the obligation of faith, and of the innocence 
of error. But the princes and magistrates of ancient Rome 
were strangers to those principles which inspired and author¬ 
ised the inflexible obstinacy of the Christians in the cause of 
truth, nor could they themselves discover in their own breasts 
any motive which would have prompted them to refuse a 
legal, and as it were a natural, submission to the sacred insti¬ 
tutions of their country. The same reason which contributes 
to alleviate the guilt, must have tended to abate the rigour, 
of their persecutions. As they were actuated, not by the 
furious zeal of bigots, but by the temperate policy of legisla¬ 
tors, contempt must often have relaxed, and humanity must 
frequently have suspended, the execution of those laws 
which they enacted against the humble and ob.scure followers 
of Christ. From the general view of their character and 
motives we might naturally conclude: I. That a considerable 
time elapsed before they considered the new sectaries as an 
object deserving of the attention of government II. That in 
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the conviction of any of their subjects who were accused of 
so very singular a crime, they proceeded with caution and 
reluctance. III. That they were moderate in the use of punish¬ 
ments; and IV. That the afflicted church enjoyed many inter¬ 
vals of peace and tranquillity. Notwithstanding the careless 
indifference which the most copious and the most minute of 
the Pagan writers have shown to the affairs of the Christians, 
it may still be in our power to confirm each of these probable 
suppositions by the evidence of authentic facts. 

I. By the wise dispensation of Providence a mysterious 
veil was cast over the infancy of the church, which, till the 
faith of the Christians was matured, and their numbers were 
multiplied, served to protect them not only from the malice 
but even from the knowledge of the Pagan world. The slow 
and gradual abolition of the Mosaic ceremonies afforded a 
safe and innocent disguise to the more early proselytes of the 
Gospel. As they were for the greater part of the race of 
Abraham, they were distinguished by the peculiar mark of 
circumcision, offered up their devotions in the Temple of 
Jerusalem till its final destruction, and received both the Law 
and the Prophets as the genuine inspirations of the Deity. The 
Gentile converts who by a spiritual adoption had been as¬ 
sociated to the hope of Israel, were likewise confounded 
under the garb and appearance of Jews; and as the Poly¬ 
theists paid less regard to articles of faith than to the external 
worship, the new sect, which carefully concealed, or faintly 
announced, its future greatness and ambition, was permitted 
to shelter itself under the general toleration which was granted 
to an ancient and celebrated people in the Roman empire. It 
was not long, perhaps, before the Jews themselves, animated 
with a fiercer zeal and a more jealous faith, perceived the 
gradual separation of their Nazarene brethren from the 
doctrine of the synagogue: and they would gladly have ex¬ 
tinguished the dangerous heresy in the blood of its adherents. 
But the decrees of Heaven had already disarmed their malice; 
and though they might sometimes exert the licentious privilege 
of sdltion, they no longer possessed the administration of 
criminal justice; nor did they find it easy to infuse into the 
calm breast of a Roman magistrate the rancour of their own : 
zeal and prejudice. The provincial governors declared them¬ 
selves ready to listen to any accusation that might affect 
the public safety; but as soon as they were informed that 
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it was a question not of facts but of words, a dispute relating 
only to the interpretation of the Jewish laws and prophecies, 
they deemed it unworthy of the majesty of Rome seriously to 
discuss the obscure differences which might arise among a 
barbarous and superstitious people. The innocence of the 
first Christians was protected by ignorance and contempt; 
and the tribunal of the Pagan magistrate often proved their 
most assured refuge against the fury of the synagogue. If, 
indeed, we were disposed to adopt the traditions of a too 
credulous antiquity, we might relate the distant peregrinations, 
the wonderful achievements, and the various deaths of the 
twelve apostles: but a more accurate inquiry will induce us 
to doubt whether any of those persons who had been witnesses 
to the miracles of Christ were permitted, beyond the limits of 
Palestine, to seal with their blood the truth of their testimony.* 
From the ordinary term of human life, it may very naturally 
be pre.sumed that most of them were deceased before the dis¬ 
content of the Jews broke out into that furious war which 
was terminated only by the ruin of Jerusalem. During a long 
period, from the death of Christ to that memorable rebellion, 
we cannot discover any traces of Roman intolerance, unless 
they are to be found in the sudden, the transient, but the 
cruel persecution, which was exercised by Nero against the 
Christians of the capital, thirty-five years after the former, 
and only two years before the latter, of those great events. 
The character of the philosophic historian, to whom we are 
principally indebted for the knowledge of this singular trans¬ 
action, would alone be sufficient to recommend it to our most 
attentive consideration. 

In the tenth year of the reign of Nero the capital of the 
empire was afflicted by a fire which raged beyond the memory 
or example of former ages. The monuments of Grecian art 
and of Roman virtue, the trophies of the Punic and Gallic 
wars, the most holy temples, and the most splendid palaces 
were involved in one common destruction. Of the fourteen 
regions or quarters into which Rome was divided, four only 
subsisted entire, three yvere levelled with the ground, and the 
remaining seven, which had experienced the fury of the 

^ In the time of Tcrtullian ond Clemens of Alexandria the glory of martyr¬ 
dom was confined to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. James. It was gradually 
bestowed on the rest of the apostles by the more recent Greeks, who phidenfly 
selected for tho theatre (rf their preaching and sufferings some remote country 
beyond die limits of the Boman empire. 
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flames, displayed a melancholy prospect of min and desola- " [ 
tion. The vigilance of government appears not to have neglect- H 
ed any of the precautions which might alleviate the sense : 
of so dreadful a calamity. The Imperial gardens were thrown i 
open to the distressed multitude, temporary buildings were , J 
erected for their accommodation, and a plentiful supply of ! 
corn and provisions was distributed at a very moderate price. | 
The most generous policy seemed to have dictated the edicts 
which regulated the disposition of the streets and the construe- i 
tion of private houses; and, as it usually happens in an age i 
of prosperity, the conflagration of Rome, in the course of a '! 

few years, produced a new city, more regular and more 
beautiful than the former. But all the prudence and human- I 
ity affected by Nero on this occasion were insufficient to 
preserye him from the popular suspicion. Every crime might 
be imputed to the assassin of his wife and mother; nor could 
the prince who prostituted his person and dignity on the 
theatre be deemed incapable of the most extravagant folly, ^ 
The voice of rumour accused the emperor as the incendiary 
of his own capital; and, as the most incredible stories are the 
best adapted to the genius of an enraged people, it was 
gravely reported, and firmly believed, that Nero, enjoying i. 
the calamity which he had occasioned, amused himself with 
singing to his lyre the destruction of ancient Troy. To divert 
a suspicion which the power of despotism was unable to sup- , i 
press, the emperor resolved to substitute in his own place ■ 

some fictitious criminals. “With this view (continues Tacitus) ' 

he inflicted the most exquisite tortures on those men who, -; 

under the ; vulgar appellation of Christians, were already : 

branded with deserved infamy. They derived their name and ; 
origin from Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberius, had suf¬ 
fered death by the sentence of the procurator Pontius Pilate. .. 
For a while this dire superstition was checked, but it again 
burst forth; and not only spread itself over Judaea, the first 
seat of this mischievous sect, but was even introduced into J - j 

Rome, the common asylum which receives and protects ■= 

whatever is impure, whatever is atrocious. The confessions 
of those who were seized discovered a great multitude of their 
accomplices, and they were all convicted, not so much for 
the crime of setting fire to the city as for their hatred of hu¬ 
man kind. They died in torments, and their torments were ' 

embittered by insult and derision. Some were nailed on ' 
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crosses; others sewn up in the skins of wild beasts, and ex¬ 
posed to the fury of dogs; others again, smeared over with 
combustible materials, were used as torches to illuminate the 
darkness of the night. The gardens of Nero were destined for 
the melancholy spectacle, which was accompanied with a 
horse-race, and honoured with the presence of the emperor, 
who mingled with the populace in the dress and attitude of 
a charioteer. The guilt of the Christians deserved indeed the 
most exemplary punishment, but the public abhorrence was 
changed into commiseration, from the opinion that those un¬ 
happy wretches were sacrificed, not so much to the public 
welfare as to the cruelty of a jealous tyrant.” Those who sur¬ 
vey with a curious eye the revolutions of mankind may observe 
that the gardens and circus of Nero on the Vatican, which 
were polluted with the blood of the first Christians, have been 
rendered still more famous by the triumph and by the abuse 
of the persecuted religion. On the same spot a temple, which 
far surpasses the ancient glories of the Capitol, has been since 
erected by the Christian Pontiffs, who, deriving their claim 
of universal dominion from an humble fisherman of Galilee, 
have succeeded to the throne of the Csesars, given laws to the 
barbarian conquerors of Rome, and extended their spiritual 
jurisdiction from the coast of the Baltic to the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. ' ^ 

But it would be improper to dismiss this account of Nero’s 
persecution till we have made some observations that may 
serve to remove the difficulties with which it is perplexed, 
and to throw some light on the subsequent history of the 
church. 

1. The most sceptical criticism is obliged to respect the 
truth of this extraordinary fact, and the integrity of this cele¬ 
brated passage of Tacitus, The former is confirmed by the 
diligent and accurate Suetonius, who mentions the punish¬ 
ment which Nero inflicted on the Christians, a sect of men 
who had embraced a new and criminal superstition. The latter 
may be proved by the consent of the most ancient manu¬ 
scripts; by the inimitable character of the style of Tacitus; 
by his reputation, which guarded his text from the inter¬ 
polations of pious fraud; and by the purport of his narration, 
which accused the first Christians of the most atrocious crimes, 
without insinuating that they possessed any miraculous or 
even magical powers above the rest of mankind. 2. Notwith- 
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Standing it is probable that Tacitus was born some years be¬ 
fore the fire of Rome, he could derive only from reading and 
conversation the knowledge of an event which happened 
during his infancy. Before he gave himself to the public he 
calmly waited till his genius had attained its full maturity, and 
he was more than forty years of age when a grateful regal’d 
for the memory of the virtuous Agricola extorted from him 
the most early of those historical compositions which will 
delight and instruct the most distant posterity. After making 
a trial of his strength in the life of Agricola, and the descrip¬ 
tion of Germany, he conceived, and at length executed, a 
more arduous work—the history of Rome, in thirty books, 
from the fall of Nero to the accession of Nerva. The adminis¬ 
tration of Nerva introduced an age of justice and prosperity, 
which Tacitus had destined for the occupation of his old 
age; but when he took a nearer view of his subject, judging, 
perhaps, that it was a more honourable or a less invidious 
office to record the vices of past tyrants than to celebrate 
the virtues of a reigning monarch, he chose rather to relate, 
under the form of annals, the actions of the four immediate 
successors of Augustus. To collect, to dispose, and to adorn 
a series of fourscore years in an immortal work, every sen¬ 
tence of which is pregnant with the deepest observations and 
the most lively images, was an undertaking sufficient to ex- i 
ercise the genius of Tacitus himself during the greatest part ; 
of his life. In the last years of the reign of Trajan, whilst i 

the victorious monarch extended the power of Rome beyond ' 

its ancient limits, the historian was describing, in the second ! 
and fourth books of his Annals, the tyranny of Tiberius; and 
the emperor Hadrian must have succeeded to the throne be- ■ 
fore Tacitus, in the regular prosecution of his work, could , ‘ 
relate the fire of the capital and the cruelty of Nero towards ; 

the unfortunate Christians. At the distance of sixty years it ; 
was the duty of the annalist to adopt the narratives of contem¬ 
poraries; but it was natural for the philosopher to indulge ^ 
himself in the description of the origin, the progress, and 
the character of the new sect, not so much according to tho 
knowledge or prejudices of the age of Nero, as according to 
those of the time of Hadrian. 3. Tacitus very frequently 
trusts to the curiosity or reflection of his readers to supply 
those intermediate circumstances and ideas which, in his 
extreme conciseness, he has thought proper to suppress. We 
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may therefore presume to imagine some probable cause 
which could direct the cruelty of Nero against the Christians 
of Rome, whose obscurity, as well as innocence, should have 
shielded them from his indignation, and even from his notice. 
The Jews, who were numerous in the capital and oppressed in 
their own country, were a much fitter object for the suspicions 
of the emperor and of the people: nor did it seem unlikely 
that a vanquished nation, who already discovered their ab¬ 
horrence of the Roman yoke, might have recourse to the most 
atrocious means of gratifying their implacable revenge. But 
the Jews possessed very powerful advocates in the palace, and 
even in the heart of the tyrant; his wife and mistress, the 
beautiful Poppaea, and a favourite player of the race of 
Abraham, who had already employed their intercession on 
behalf of the obnoxious people. In their room it was necessary 
to offer some other victims, and it might easily be suggested 
that, although the genuine followers of Moses were innocent 
of the fire of Rome, there had arisen among them a new and 
pernicious sect of Galileans, which was capable of the 
most horrid crimes. Under the appellation of Galileans 
two distinctions of men were confounded, the most opposite 
to each other in their manners and principles; the disciples 
who had embraced the faith of Jesus of Nazareth, and the 
zealots who had followed the standard of Judas the Gaulonite. 
The former were the friends, the latter were the enemies, of 
human kind; and the only resemblance between them con¬ 
sisted in the same inflexible constancy which, in the defence 
of their cause, rendered them insensible of death and tortures. 
The followers of Judas, who impelled their countrymen into 
rebellion, were soon buried under the ruins of Jerusalem; 
whilst those of Jesus, known by the more celebrated name of 
Christians, diffused themselves over the Roman empire. How 
natural was it for Tacitus, in the time of Hadrian, to appro¬ 
priate to the Christians the guilt and the sufferings which he 
might, with far greater truth and justice, have attributed to 
a sect whose odious memory was almost extinguished! 4, 
Whatever opinion may be entertained of this conjeciture (for 
it is no more than a conjecture), it is evident that the effect, 
as well as the cause, of Nero’s persecution, were confined to 
the waOs of Rome; that the religious tenets of the Gali- 
lasans, or Christians, were never made a subject of punish¬ 
ment, or even of inquiry; and that, as the idea of their suf- 
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ferings was, for a long time, connected with the idea of cruelty 
and injustice, the moderation of succeeding princes inclined 
them to spare a sect oppressed by a tyrant whose rage had 
been usually directed against virtue and innocence. 

It is somewhat remarkable that tlie flames of war consumed 
almost at the same time the Temple of Jerusalem and the 
Capitol of Rome; and it appears no less singular that the 
tribute which devotion had destined to the former should 
have been converted by the power of an assaulting victor to 
restore and adorn the splendour of the latter. The emperors 
levied a general capitation tax on the Jewish people; and al¬ 
though the sum assessed on the head of each individual was 
inconsiderable, the use for which it was designed, and the 
severity with which it was exacted, were considered as an 
intolerable grievance. Since the officers of the revenue ex¬ 
tended their unjust claim to many persons who were strangers 
to the blood or religion of the Jews, it was impossible that 
the Christians, who had so often sheltered themselves under 
the shade of the synagogue, should now escape this rapacious 
persecution. Anxious as they were to avoid the slightest in¬ 
fection of idolatry, their conscience forbade them to con¬ 
tribute to the honour of that damon who had assumed the 
character of the Capitoline Jupiter. As a very numerous 
though declining party among the Christians still adhered to 
the law of Moses, their efforts to dissemble their Jewish 
origin were detected by the decisive test of circumcision; nor 
were the Roman magistrates at leisure to inquire into the 
difference of their religious tenets. Among the Christians 
who were brought before the tribunal of the emperor, or, as it 
seems more probable, before that of the procurator of Judasa, 
two persons are said to have appeared, distinguished by their 
extraction, which was more truly noble than that of the 
greatest monarchs. These were the grandsons of St. Jude the 
apostle, who himself was the brother of Jesus Christ. Their 
natural pretensions to the throne of David might perhaps 
attract the respect of the people, and excite the jealousy of 
the governor; but the meanness of their garb and the simplicity 
of their answers soon convinced him that they were neither 
desirous nor capable of disturbing the peace of the Roman 
empire. They frankly confessed their royal origin, and their 
near relation to the Messiah; but they disclaimed any temporal 
views, and professed that his kingdom, which they devoutly 
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expected, was purely of a spiritual and angelic nature. When ; ■ j 

they were examined concerning their fortune and occupation, 
they showed their hands hardened with daily labour, and 'i 
declared that they derived their whole subsistence from the 
cultivation of a farm near the village of Cocaba, of the extent 
of about twenty-four English acres, and of the value of nine 
thousand drachms, or three hundred pounds sterling. The I 
grandsons of St. Jude were dismissed with compassion and 
contempt. i; 

But although the obscurity of the house of David might 
protect them from the suspicions of a tyrant, the present • 
greatness of his own family alarmed the pusillanimous temper 
of Doraitian, which could only be appeased by the blood of i; 
those Romans whom he either feared, or hated, or esteemed. 1; 
Of the two sons of his uncle Havius Sabinus, the elder was '= 
soon convicted of treasonable intentions, and the younger, ? 
who bore the name of Flavius Clemens, was indebted for his i; 
safety to his want of courage and ability. The emperor for 
a long time distinguished so harmless a kinsman by his | 
favour and protection, bestowed on him his own niece Domitil- 
la, adopted the children of that marriage to the hope of the | 

succession, and invested their father with the honours of | 

the consulship. But he had scarcely finished the term of his | 

annual magistracy, when on a slight pretence he was con- | 

demned and executed; Domitilla was banished to a desolate | 

island on the coast of Campania; and sentences either of j 

death or of confiscation were pronounced against a great | 

number of persons who were involved in the same accusation, t 

The guilt imputed to their charge was that of Atheisrmni 
Jewish manners; a singular association of ideas, which can- 11 
not with any propriety be applied except to the Christians, ji 

as they were obscurely and imperfectly viewed by the magis* j 

trates and by the writers of that period. On the strength of so I 

probable an interpretation, and too eagerly admitting the f 
suspicions of a tyrant as an evidence of their honourable ■; 

crime, the church has placed both Clemens and Domitilla ji 

among its first martyrs, and has branded the cruelty of Domi- [ 

tian with the name of the second persecution. But this per- I 

secution (if it deserves that epithet) was of no long dura- J 

tion. A few months after the death of Clemens and the | 

banishment of Domitilla, Stephen, a freedman belonging to | 

the latter, who. had enjoyed the favour, but who had not j 
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surely embraced the faith, of his mistress, assassinated the 
emperor in his palace. The memory of Domitian was con¬ 
demned by the senate; his acts were rescinded; his exiles re¬ 
called; and under the gentle administration of Nerva, while 
the innocent were restored to their rank and fortunes, even 
the most guilty either obtained pardon or escaped punish¬ 
ment. 

II. About ten years afterwards, under the reign of Trajan, 
the younger Pliny was intrusted by his friend and master with 
the government of Bithynia and Pontus. He soon found him¬ 
self at a loss to determine by what rule of justice or of law 
he should direct his conduct in the execution of an ofiSce 
the most repugnant to his humanity. Pliny had never assisted 
at any judicial proceedings against the Christians, with whose 
name alone he seems to be acquainted; and he was totally 
uninformed with regard to the nature of their guilt, the 
method of their conviction, and the degree of their punish¬ 
ment. In this perplexity he had recourse to his usual expedient, 
of submitting to the wisdom of Trajan an impartial, and, in 
some respects, a favourable account of the new superstition, 
requesting the emperor that he would condescend to resolve 
his doubts and to instruct his ignorance. The life of Pliny had 
been employed in the acquisition of learning, and in the 
business of the world. Since the age of nineteen he had pleaded 
with distinction in the tribunals of Rome, filled a place in the 
senate, had been invested with the honours of the consul¬ 
ship, and had formed very numerous connections with every 
order of men, both in Italy and in the provinces. From his 
ignorance therefore we may derive some useful information. 
We may assure ourselves that when he accepted the govern¬ 
ment of Bithynia there were no general laws or decrees of the 
senate in force against the Christians; that neither Trajan 
nor any of his virtuous predecessors, whose edicts were re¬ 
ceived into the civil and criminal jurisprudence, had publicly 
declared their intentions concerning the new sect; and that, 
whatever proceedings had been carried on against the Chris¬ 
tians, there were none of sufScient weight and authority to 
establish a precedent for the conduct of a Roman magistrate. 

The answer of Trajan, to which the Christians of the suc¬ 
ceeding age have frequently appealed, discovers as much re¬ 
gard for justice and humanity as could be reconciled with his 
mistaken notions of religious policy. Instead of displaying the 
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implacable zeal of an Inquisitor, anxious to discover the most 
minute particles of heresy, and exulting in the number of his 
victims, the emperor expresses much more solicitude to pro¬ 
tect the security of the innocent than to prevent the escape of 
the guilty. He acknowledges the difficulty of fixing any general 
plan; but he lays down two salutaiy rules, which often afforded 
relief and support to the distressed Christians. Though he 
directs the magistrates to punish such persons as are legally 
convicted, he prohibits them, with a very humane incon¬ 
sistency, from making any inquiries concerning the supposed 
criminals. Nor was the magistrate allowed to proceed on 
every kind of information. Anonymous charges the emperor ' 
rejects, as too repugnant to the equity of his government; 
and he strictly requires, for the conviction of those to whom -. 
the guilt of Christianity is imputed, the positive evidence of a ‘ 
fair and open accuser. It is likewise probable that the persons 
who assumed so invidious an office were obliged to declare 
the grounds of their suspicions, to specify (both in respect to ;s 

time and place) the secret assemblies which their Christian I 

adversary had frequented, and to disclose a great number of | 

circumstances which were concealed with the most vigilant | 

jealousy from the eye of the profane. If they succeeded in I 

their prosecution, they were exposed to the resentment of a | 

considerable and active party, to the censure of the more | 

liberal portion of mankind, and to the ignominy which, in ! 

every age and country, has attended the character of an in- j 

former. If, on the contrary, they failed in their proofs, they | 

incurred the severe and perhaps capital penalty, which, ac- | 

cording to a law published by the emperor Hadrian, was in- | 

flicted on those who falsely attributed to their fdlow-citizens | 

the crime of Christianity. The violence of personal or super- I 

stitious animosity might sometimes prevail over the most 
natural apprehensions of disgrace and danger; but it cannot 
surely be imagined that accusations of so unpromising an 
appearance were either lightly or frequently undertaken by | 
the Pagan subjects of the Roman empire. | 

The expedient which was employed to elude the prudence | 

of the laws affords a sufficient proof how effectually they dis- I 

appointed the mischievous designs of private malice or super- I 

stitious zeal, In a large and tumultuous assembly the restraints | 

of fear and shame, so forcibly on the minds of individuals, | 

are deprived of the greatest part of their influence. The pious |l 
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Christian, as he was desirous to obtain, or to escape, the 
glory of martyrdom, expected, either with impatience or with 
terror, the stated returns of the public games and festivals. On 
those occasions the inhabitants of the great cities of the em¬ 
pire were collected in the circus or the theatre, where every 
circumstance of the place, as well as of the ceremony, con¬ 
tributed to kindle their devotion and to extinguish their hu¬ 
manity. Whilst the numerous spectators, crowned with gar¬ 
lands, perfumed with incense, purified with the blood of 
victims, and surrounded with the altars and statues of their 
tutelar deities, resigned themselves to the enjoyment of pleas¬ 
ures which they considered as an essential part of their re¬ 
ligious worship, they recollected that the Christians alone 
abhorred the gods of mankind, and, by their absence and 
melancholy on these solemn festivals, seemed to insult or to 
lament the public felicity. If the empire had been afflicted 
by any recent calamity, by a plague, a famine, or an unsuc¬ 
cessful war; if the Tiber had, or if the Nile had not, risen 
beyond its banks; if the earth had shaken, or if the tern* 
perate order of the seasons had been interrupted, the super¬ 
stitious Pagans were convinced that the crimes and the 
impiety of the Christians, who were spared by the excessive 
lenity of the government, had at length provoked the Divine 
justice. It was not among a licentious and exasperated pop¬ 
ulace that the forms of legal proceedings could be observed; 
it was not in an amphitheatre, stained with the blood of wild 
beasts and gladiators, that the voice of compassion could be 
heard. The impatient clamours of the multitude denounced 
the Christians as the enemies of gods and men, doomed them 
to the severest tortures, and, venturing to accuse by name 
some of the most distinguished of the new sectaries, required 
with irresistible vehemence that they should be instantly ap¬ 
prehended and cast to the lions. The provincial governors and 
magistrates who presided in the public spectacles were usually 
inclined to gratify the inclinations, and to appease the rage 
of the people, by the sacrifice of a few obnoxious victims. But 
the wisdom of the emperors protected the church from the 
danger of these tumultuous clamours and irregular accusations, 
which they justly censured as repugnant both to the firmness 
and to the equity of their administration. The edicts of 
Hadrian and of Antoninus Pius expressly declared that the 
voice-of the multitude should never be admitted as legal 
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evidence to convict or to punish those unfortunate persons 
who had embraced the enthusiasm of the Christians. 

III. Puni.shraent was not the inevitable consequence of 
conviction, and the Christians whose guilt was the most clear¬ 
ly proved by the testimony of witnesses, or even by their 
voluntary confession, still retained in their own power the 
alternative of life or death. It was not so much the past 
offence, as the actual resistance, which excited the indigna¬ 
tion of the magistrate. He was persuaded that he offered 
them an easy pardon, since, if they consented to cast a few 
grains of incense upon the altar, they were dismissed from 
the tribunal in safety and with applause. It was esteemed the 
duty of a humane judge to endeavour to reclaim, rather than 
to punish, those deluded enthusiasts. Varying his tone accord¬ 
ing to the age, the sex, or the situation of the prisoners, he 
frequently condescended to set before their eyes every cir¬ 
cumstance which could render life more pleasing, or death 
more terrible; and to solicit, nay to intreat them, that they 
would show some compassion to themselves, to their families, 
and to their friends. If threats and persuasions proved in¬ 
effectual, he had often recourse to violence; the scourge and 
the rack were called in to supply the deficiency of argument, 
and every art of cruelty was employed to subdue such in¬ 
flexible, and, as it appeared to the Pagans, such criminal 
obstinacy. The ancient apologists of Christianity have cen¬ 
sured, with equal truth and severity, the irregular conduct 
of their persecutors, who, contrary to every principle of 
judicial proceeding, admitted the use of torture, in order to 
obtain, not a confession, but a denial, of the crime which 
was the object of their inquiry. The monks of succeeding 
ages, who, in their peaceful solitudes, entertained themselves 
with diversifying the deaths and sufferings of the primitive 
martyrs, have frequently invented torments of a much more 
refined and ingenious nature. In particular, it has pleased them 
to suppose that the zeal of the Roman magistrates, dis¬ 
daining every consideration of moral virtue or public decen¬ 
cy, endeavoured to seduce those whom they were unable to 
vanquish, and that by their orders the most brutal violence 
was offered to those whom they found it impossible to seduce. 
It is: related that pious females, who were prepared to despise 
death, were sometimes condemned to a more severe trial, and 
called upon to determine whether they set a higher value on 
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their religion or on their chastity. The youths to whose 
licentious embraces they were abandoned received a solemn 
exhortation from the judge to exert their most strenuous 
efforts to maintain the honour of Venus against the impious 
virgin who refused to burn incense on her altars. Their 
violence, however, was commonly disappointed, and the 
seasonable interposition of some miraculous power preserved 
the chaste spouses of Christ from the dishonour even of an 
involuntary defeat. We should not indeed neglect to remark 
that the more ancient as well as authentic memorials of the 
church are seldom polluted with these extravagant and in¬ 
decent fictions.^ 

The total disregard of truth and probability in the repre¬ 
sentation of these primitive martyrdoms was occasioned by a 
very natural mistake. The ecclesiastical writers of the fourth 
or fifth centuries ascribed to the magistrates of Rome the same 
degree of implacable and unrelenting zeal which filled their 
own breasts against the heretics or the idolaters of their 
own times. It is not improbable that some of those persons 
who were raised to the dignities of the empire might have 
imbibed the prejudices of the populace, and that the cruel 
disposition of others might occasionally be stimulated by 
motives of avarice or of personal resentment.’ But it is cer¬ 
tain, and we may appeal to the grateful confessions of the 
Christians, that the greatest part of those magistrates who 
exercised in the provinces the authority of the emperor or of 
the senate, and to whose hands alone the jurisdiction of life 
and death was intrusted, behaved like men of polished man¬ 
ners and liberal educations, who respected the rules of justice, 
and who were conversant with the precepts of philosophy. 
They frequently declined the odious task of persecution, 
dismissed the charge with contempt, or suggested to the 
accused Christian some legal evasion by which he might 
elude the severity of the laws. Whenever they were invested 
with a discretionary power, they used it much less for the 
oppression than for the relief and benefit of the afflicted 
church. They were far from condemning all the Christians 

1 Jerome, in his Legend of Paul the Hermit, tells a strange story of a young 
man who was chained naked on a bed of flowers, and assaulted by a. beautiful 
and wanton courtezan, He quelled the rising temptation by biting off his 
■tongue. 

f The conversion of his wife provoked Claudius Herminlanus, governor of 
Cappadocia, to treat the Christians with uncommon severity. 
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who were accused before their tribunal, and very far from '■ 

punishing with death all those who were convicted of an 
obstinate adherence to the new superstition. Contenting them- !' 
selves, for the most part, with the milder chastisements of j 
imprisonment, exile, or slavery in the mines, they left the - 
unhappy victims of their justice some reason to hope that 
a prosperous event, the accession, the marriage, or the \ 
triumph of an emperor, might speedily restore them by a t 
general pardon to their former state. The martyrs, devoted to 
immediate execution by the Roman magistrates, appear to i 
have been selected from the most opposite extremes. They 
were either bishops and presbyters, the persons the most 
distinguished among the Christians by their rank and in- f 

fluence, and whose example might strike terror into the whole j 

sect; or else they were the meanest and most abject among | 

them, particularly those of the servile condition, whose lives ] 

were esteemed of little value, and whose sufferings were viewed | 
by the ancients with too careless an indifference. The learned I 

Origen, who, from his experience as well as reading, was 1 

intimately acquainted with the history of the Christians, ] 

declares, in the most express terms, that the number of | 

martyrs was very inconsiderable. His authority would alone j 

be sufficient to annihilate that formidable army of naartyrs, | 
whose relics, drawn for the most part from the catacombs of I 

Rome, have replenished so many churches,’ and whose | 

marvellous achievements have been the subject of so many | 

volumes of holy romance.’ But the general assertion of J 

Origen may be explained and confirmed by the particular I 

testimony of his friend Dionysius, who, in the immense city | 

of Alexandria, and under the rigorous persecution of Decius, j 

we recollect that all the Plebeians of Rome were not ChrisHaiis, and I 

that all the Christians were not saints and martyrs, we may judge with how | 

much safety religions honours can be ascribed to bones or urns indiscriminately | 

taken from the public burial-place. After ten centuries rf a very free and open f 

trade some suspicions have arisen among the more learned Catholics.. Ihey | 

now require, as a-proof of sanctity and martyrdom, the letters B. M.,. a vial :■ 

full of red liquor supposed to be blood, or the figure of a palm-tree. But the :, f 
two former signs are of little weight, and with regard to the lost, it is ob> f 

served by the criUcs-L That the figure, as it is called, of a pabn, is perhaps | 

n cypress, and perhaps only a stop, Uie flourish of a comma used hj the | 

monumental inscriptions. 2. 'fhat the palm was the symbol of victory among j 

the Pagans. 3. That among the Christians it served as the emblem, not only I 

of martyrdom, but in general of a joyful resurreotion. f! 

* As a speoimea of these legends, we may be satisfied with 10,000 Christian | 
soldiers cruoifled to one day, cither by Trajan or Hadrian, on Mount Ararat, 1 
The abbreviation of. Mn.., which may signify either soldiers or ihomands, k | 
said to have occasioned some extraordinary mistakes. 
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reckons only ten men and seven women who suffered for 
the profession of the Christian name. 

THE MABTYRDOM OF CYPRIAN 

During the same period of persecution, the zealous, the 
eloquent, the ambitious Cyprian governed the church, not only 
of Carthage, but even of Africa. He possessed every quality 
which could engage the reverence of the faithful, or provoke 
the suspicions and resentment of the Pagan magistrates. His 
character as well as his station seemed to mark out that holy 
prelate as the most distinguished object of envy and of danger. 
The experience, however, of the life of Cyprian is sufficient to 
prove that our fancy has exaggerated the perilous situation 
of a Christian bishop; and that the dangers to which he was 
exposed were less imminent than those which temporal ambi¬ 
tion is always prepared to encounter in the pursuit of honours. 
Four Roman emperors, with their families, their favorites, 
and their adherents, perished by the sword in the space of 
ten years, during which the bishop of Carthage guided by his 
authority and eloquence the councils of the African church, 
ft was only in the third year of his administration that he had 
reason, during a few months, to apprehend the severe edicts 
of Decius, the vigilance of the magistrate, and the clamours 
of the multitude, who loudly demanded that Cyprian, the 
leader of the Christians, should be thrown to the lions. Pru¬ 
dence suggested the necessity of a temporary retreat, and the 
voice of prudence was obeyed. He withdrew himself into an 
obscure solitude, from whence he could maintain a constant 
correspondence with the clergy and people of Carthage; and, 
concealing himself till the tempest was past, he preserved his 
life, without relinquishing either his power or his reputatioa 
His extreme caution did not however escape the censure of 
the more rigid Christians, who lamented, or the reproaches 
of his personal enemies, who insulted, a conduct which they 
considered as a pusillanimous and criminal desertion of the 
most sacred duty. The propriety of reserving himself for the 
future exigencies of the church, the example of several holy 
bishops, and the divine admonitions which, as he declares 
himself, he frequently received in visions and ecstasies, were 
the reasons alleged in his justification. But his best apology 
may be found in the cheerful resolution with which, about 
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eight years afterwards, he suffered death in the cause of re¬ 
ligion. The authentic history of his martyrdom has been re¬ 
corded with unusual candour and impartiality. A short abstract 
therefore of its most important circumstances will convey the 
clearest information of the spirit and of the forms of the 
Roman persecutions. 

When Valerian was consul for the third, and Gallienus for 
the fourth time, Paternus, proconsul of Africa, summoned 
Cyprian to appear in his private council-chamber. He there 
acquainted him with the imperial mandate which he had 
just received, that those who had abandoned the Roman 
religion should immediately return to the practice of the cere¬ 
monies of their ancestors. Cyprian replied without hesitation 
that he was a Christian and a bishop, devoted to the worship 
of the true and only Deity, to whom he offered up his daily 
supplications for the safety and prosperity of the two em¬ 
perors, his lawful sovereigns. With modest confidence he 
pleaded the privilege of a citizen in refusing to give any 
answer to some invidious and indeed illegal questions which 
the proconsul had proposed. A sentence of banishment was 
pronounced as the penalty of Cyprian’s disobedience; and he 
was conducted without delay to Curubis, a free and maritime 
city of Zeugitana, in a pleasant situation, a fertile territoiy, 
and at the distance of about forty miles from Carthage. The 
exiled bishop enjoyed the conveniences of life and the con¬ 
sciousness of virtue. His reputation was diffused over Africa 
and Italy; an account of his behaviour was published for the 
edification of the Christian world; and his solitude was, fre¬ 
quently interrupted by the letters, the visits, and the con¬ 
gratulations of the faithful. On the arrival of a new proconsul 
in the province the fortune of Cyprian appeared for some 
time to wear a still more favourable aspect. He was recalled 
from banishment, and, though not yet permitted to return to 
Carthage, his own gardens in the neighbourhood of the capital 

were assigned for the place of his residence. 

At length, exactly one year after Cyprian was first appre¬ 
hended, Galerius Maximus, proconsul of Africa, received the 
imperial warrant for the execution of the Christian teachers. 
The bishop of Carthage was sensible thiat he should be singled 
out for one of the first victims, and the frailty of nature 
tempted him to withdraw himself, by a secret flight, from the 
danger and the honour of martyrdom; but, soon recovering 
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that fortitude which his character required, he returned to 
his gardens, and patiently expected the ministers of death. 
Two officers of rank, who were intrusted with that commis¬ 
sion, placed Cyprian between them in a chariot, and, as the 
proconsul was not then at leisure, they conducted him, not to 
a prison, but to a private house in Carthage, which belonged 
to one of them, An elegant supper was provided for the en¬ 
tertainment of the bishop, and his Christian friends were per¬ 
mitted for the last time to enjoy his society, whilst the streets 
were filled with a multitude of the faithful, anxious and 
alarmed at the approaching fate of their spiritual father. In 
the morning he appeared before the tribunal of the proconsul, 
who, after informing himself of the name and situation of 
Cyprian, commanded him to offer sacrifice, and pressed him 
to reflect on the consequences of his disobedience. The refusal 
of Cyprian was firm and decisive, and the magistrate, when 
he had taken the opinion of his council, pronounced, with 
some reluctance, the sentence of death. It was conceived in 
the following terms: “That Thascius Cyprianus should be im¬ 
mediately beheaded, as the enemy of the gods of Rome, and 
as the chief and ringleader of a criminal association, which 
he had seduced into an impious resistance against the laws 
of the most holy emperors Valerian and Gallienus.” The man¬ 
ner of his execution was the mildest and least painful that 
could be inflicted on a person convicted of any capital offence: 
nor was the use of torture admitted to obtain from the bishop 
of Carthage either the recantation of his principles or the 
discovery of his accomplices. 

As soon as the sentence was proclaimed, a general cry of 
“We will die with him” arose at once among the listening mul¬ 
titude of Christians who waited before the palace gates. The 
generous effusions of their zeal and affection were neither 
serviceable to Cyprian nor dangerous to themselves. He was 
led under a guard of tribunes and centurions, without re¬ 
sistance and without insult, to the place of his execution, a 
spacious and level plain near the city, which was already filled 
with great numbers of spectators. His faithful presbyters and 
deacons were permitted to accompany their holy bishop. They 
assisted him in laying aside his upper garment, spread linen 
on the ground to catch the precious relics of his blood, and 
received his orders to bestow five-and-twenty pieces of gold 
on the executioner. The martyr then covered his face with his 
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hands, and at one blow his head was separated from his body. 
His corpse remained during some hours exposed to the curi¬ 
osity of the Gentiles, but in the night it was removed, and 
transported, in a triumphal procession and with a splendid 
illumination, to the burial-place of the Christians. The funeral 
of Cyprian was publicly celebrated without receiving any 
interruption from the Roman magistrates; and those among 
the faithful who had performed the last offices to his person 
and his memory were secure from the danger of inquiry or of 
punishment. It is remarkable that, of so great a multitude of 
bishops in the province of Africa, Cyprian was the first who 
was esteemed worthy to obtain the crown of martyrdom. 

It was in the choice of Cyprian either to die a martyr or 
live an apostate, but on that choice depended the alternative 
of honour or infamy. Could we suppose that the bishop of 
Carthage had employed the profession of the Christian faith 
only as the instrument of his avarice or ambition, it was still 
incumbent on him to support the character which he had 
assumed, and, if he possessed the smallest degree of manly 
fortitude, rather to expose himself to the most cruel tortures 
than by a single act to exchange the reputation of a whole 
life for the abhorrence of his Christian brethren and the con¬ 
tempt of the Gentile world. But if the zeal of Cyprian was 
supported by the sincere conviction of the truth of those 
doctrines which he preached, the crown of martyrdom must 
have appeared to him as an object of desire rather than of 
terror. It is not easy to extract any distinct ideas from the 
vague though eloquent declamation of the Fathers, or to ascer¬ 
tain the degree of immortal glory and happiness which they 
confidently promised to those who were so fortunate as to 
shed their blood in the cause of religion. They inculcated 
with becoming diligence that the fire of martyrdom supplied 
every defect and expiated every sin; that, while the souls of 
ordinary Christians were obliged to pass through a slow and 
painful purification, the triumphant sufferers entered into the 
immediate fruition of eternal bliss, where, in the society of 
the patriarchs, the apostles, and the prophets, they reigned 
with Christ, and acted as his assessors in the universal judg¬ 
ment of mankind. The assurance of a lasting reputation upon 
earth, a motive so congenial to the vanity of human nature, 
often served to animate the courage of the martyrs. The: 
honours which Rome or Athens bestowed on those citizens 
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who had fallen in the cause of their country were cold and 
unmeaning demonstrations of respect, when compared with 
the ardent gratitude and devotion which the primitive church 
expressed towards the victorious champions of the faith. The 
annual commemoration of their virtues and sufferings was 
observed as a sacred ceremony, and at length terminated in 
religious worship. Among the Christians who had publicly 
confessed their religious principles, those who (as it very 
frequently happened) had been dismissed from the tribunal 
or the prisons of the Pagan magistrates obtained such honours 
as were justly due to their imperfect martyrdom and their 
generous resolution. The most pious females courted the per¬ 
mission of imprinting kisses on the fetters which they had 
worn, and on the wounds which they had received. Their 
persons were esteemed holy, their decisions were admitted 
with deference, and they too often abused, by their spiritual 
pride and licentious manners, the pre-eminence which their 
zeal and intrepidity had acquired.' Distinctions like these, 
whilst they display the exalted merit, betray the inconsiderable 
number, of those who suffered and of those who died for the 
profession of Christianity. 

The sober discretion of the present age will more readily 
censure than admire, but can more easily admire than imitate, 
the fervour of the first Christians, who, according to the 
lively expression of Sulpicius Severiis, desired martyrdom with 
more eagerness than his own contemporaries solicited a 
bishopric. The epistles which Ignatius composed as he was 
carried in chains through the cities of Asia breathe sentiments 
the most repugnant to the ordinary feelings of human nature. 
He earnestly beseeches the Romans that, when he should be ex¬ 
posed in the amphitheatre, they would not, by their kind but 
unseasonable intercession, deprive him of the crown of glory; 
and he declares his resolution to provoke and irritate the wild 
beasts which might be employed as the instruments of his 
death. Some stories are related of the courage of martyrs who 
actually performed what Ignatius had intended, who exas¬ 
perated the fury of the lions, pressed the executioner to hasten 
his ofiice, cheerfully leaped into the fires which were kindled 
to consume them, and discovered a sensation of joy and pleas- 


' Ihe number of pretended martyrs has been very much miiltiplied by th( 
™ “bfoduoed of bestowing that honourable name on con 
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ure in the midst of the most exquisite tortures. Several ex¬ 
amples have been preserved of a zeal impatient of those 
restraints which the emperors had provided for the security 
of the church. The Christians sometimes supplied by their 
voluntary declaration the want of an accuser, rudely disturbed ; 

the public service of paganism, and, rushing in crowds round J 

the tribunal of the magistrates, called upon them to pro- | 

nounce and to inflict the sentence of the law. The behaviour ; 

of the Christians was too remarkable to escape the notice i 

of the ancient philosophers, but they seem to have con- J 

sidered it with much less admiration than astonishment. In- | 

capable of conceiving the motives which sometimes trans¬ 
ported the fortitude of believers beyond the bounds of pru- ! 

dence or reason, they treated such an eagerness to die as the ) 

strange result of obstinate despair, of stupid insensibility, f 

or of superstitious frenzy, “Unhappy men!” exclaimed the | 

proconsul Antoninus to the Christians of Asia, “unhappy | 

men! if you are thus weary of your lives, is it so difiScult j 

for you to find ropes and precipices?” He was extremely can- | 

tious (as it is observed by a learned and pious historian) of } 

punishing men who had found no accusers but themselves, I 

the imperial laws not having made any provision for so un- | 

expected a case; condemning therefore a few as a warning | 

to their brethren, he dismissed the multitude with indignation ! 

and contempt. Notwithstanding this real or affected disdain, | 

the intrepid constancy of the faithful was productive of more 
salutary effects on those minds which nature or grace had 
disposed for the easy reception of religious truth. On these 
melancholy occasions there were many among the Gentiles | 

who pitied, who admired, and who were converted. The gen- | 

erous enthusiasm was communicated from the sufferer to the j 

spectators, and the blood of martyrs, according to a well- j 

known observation, became the seed of the church. 4 

■ 1 

1 

. ■ . ■ ' ' f 

VABYINC POLICIES OF PERSECUTION 

But although devotion had raised, and eloquence continued i 

to inflame, this fever of the mind, it insensibly gave way to ? 

the more natural hopes and fears of the human heart, to the J 

love of life, the apprehension of pain, and the horror of i 

dissolution. The more prudent rulers of the church found ■ 

themselves obliged to restrain the indiscreet ardour of their i 
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followers, and to distrust a constancy which too often aban¬ 
doned them in the hour of trial. As the lives of the faithful 
became less mortified and austere, they were every day less 
ambitious of the honours of martyrdom; and the soldiers of 
Christ, instead of distinguishing themselves by voluntary 
deeds of heroism, frequently deserted their post, and fled in 
confusion before the enemy whom it was their duty to re¬ 
sist. There were three methods, however, of escaping the 
flames of persecution, which were not attended with an 
equal degree of guilt; the first indeed was generally allowed 
to be innocent; the second was of a doubtful, or at least of 
a venial, nature; but the third implied a direct and criminal 
apostacy from the Christian faith. 

I. A modern Inquisitor would hear with surprise, that, 
whenever an information was given to a Roman magistrate 
of any person within his jurisdiction who had embraced the 
sect of the Christians, the charge was communicated to the 
party accused, and that a convenient time was allowed him 
to settle his domestic concerns, and to prepare an answer to 
the crime which was imputed to him. If he entertained any 
doubt of his own constancy, such a delay afforded him the 
opportunity of preserving his life and honour by flight, of 
withdrawing himself into some obscure retirement or some 
distant province, and of patiently expecting the return of 
peace and security. A measure so consonant to reason was 
soon authorised by the advice and example of the most holy 
prelates; and seems to have been censured by few, except by 
the Montanists, who deviated into heresy by their strict and 
obstinate adherence to the rigour of ancient discipline.’ II. The 
provincial governors, whose zeal was less prevalent than 
their avarice, had countenanced the practice of selling cer¬ 
tificates (or libels as they were called), which attested that 
the persons therein mentioned had complied with the laws, 
and sacrificed to the Roman deities. By producing these 
false declarations, the opulent and timid Christians were 
enabled to silence the malice of an informer, and to reconcile 
in some measure their safety with their religion. A slight 
penance atoned for this profane dissimulation. III. In every 

> Terttillian oonsldots flight from persecution as an imperfect, but voiy orim- 
innl, apo.stacy, as aii impious attempt to elude the will of God, etc., etc. Ho 
has written a treatise on his subject, which is filled with the wildest fanaticism 
and the most incoherent declamation. It is, however, somewhat remarkable 
that Teitiillian did not suffer martyrdom himself. 
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persecution there were great numbers of unworthy Chris¬ 
tians who publicly disowned or renounced the faith which 
they had professed; and who confirmed the sincerity of their 
abjuration by the legal acts of burning incense or of offer¬ 
ing sacrifices. Some of these apostates had yielded on the 
first menace of exhortation of the magistrate; whilst the 
patience of others had been subdued by the length and repe¬ 
tition of tortures, The affrighted countenances of some be¬ 
trayed their inward remorse, while others advanced with i 
confidence and alacrity to the altars of the gods. But the dis- i 
guise which fear had imposed subsisted no longer than the I 
present danger. As soon as the severity of the persecution j 

was abated, the doors of the churches were assailed by the j 

returning multitude of penitents, who detested their idolatrous \ 
submission, and who solicited with equal ardour, but with | 

various success, their readmission into the society of Chris- j 

tians, i 

IV. Notwithstanding the general rules established for the | 
conviction and punishment of the Christians, the fate of j 

those sectaries, in an extensive and arbitrary government, | 

must still, in a great measure, have depended on their own | 

behaviour, the circumstances of the times, and the temper | 

of their supreme as well as subordinate rulers. Zeal might j 

sometimes provoke, and prudence might sometimes avert or j 

assuage, the superstitious fury of the Pagans, A variety of j 

motives might dispose the provincial governors either to en- \ 

force or to relax the execution of the l^ws; and to these mo- ( 

fives the most forcible was their regard not only for the j 

public edicts, but for the secret Intentions of the emperor, i 

a glance from whose eye was sufficient to kindle or to ex- '• 

tinguish the flames of persecution. As often as any occasional j 

severities were exercised in the different parts of the empire, i 
the primitive Christians lamented and perhaps magnified { 
their own sufferings; but the celebrated number of ten persecii- ' 

tions has been determined by the ecclesiastical writers of the j 

fifth century, who possessed a more distinct view of the pros- j 

perous or adverse fortunes of the church from the age of S 

Nero to that of Diocletian. The ingenious parallels of the ten ; 
plagues of Egypt, and of the ten horns of the Apocalypse, i 

first suggested this calculation to their minds; and in their j 

application of the faith of prophecy to the truth of history ■ 

they were careful to select those reigns which were indeed 
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the most hostile to the Christian cause. But these transient 
persecutions served only to revive the zeal and to restore the 
discipline of the faithful; and the moments of extraordinary 
rigour were compensated by much longer intervals of peace 
and security. The indifference of some princes and the in¬ 
dulgence of others permitted the Christians to enjoy, though 
not perhaps a legal, yet an actual and public toleration of 
their religion. 

The Apology of Tertullian contains two very ancient, very 
singular, but at the same time very suspicious instances of 
Imperial clemency; the edicts published by Tiberius and by 
Marcus Antoninus, and designed not only to protect the 
innocence of the Christians, but even to proclaim those stu« 
pendous miracles which had attested the truth of their doc¬ 
trine. The fli'st of these examples is attended with some 
difficulties which might perplex a sceptical mind. We arc 
required to believe that Pontius Pilate informed the emperor 
of the unjust sentence of death which he had pronounced 
against an innocent, and, as it appeared, a divine person; 
and that, without acquiring the merit, he exposed himself 
to the danger, of martyrdom; that Tiberius, who avowed 
his contempt for all religion, immediately conceived the de¬ 
sign of placing the Jewish Messiah among the gods of Rome; 
that his servile senate ventured to disobey the commands 
of their master; that Tiberius, instead of resenting their re¬ 
fusal, contented himself with protecting the Christians from 
the severity of the laws, many years before such laws were 
enacted or before the church had assumed any distinct name 
or existence; and lastly, that the memory of this extraordinary 
transaction was preserved in the most public and authentic 
records, which escaped the knowledge of the historians of 
Greece and Rome, and were only visible to the eyes of an 
African Christian, who composed his Apology one hundred 
and sixty years after the death of Tiberius. The edict of 
Marcus Antoninus is supposed to have been the effect of his 
devotion and gratitude for the miraculous deliverance which 
he had obtained in the Marcomannic war. The distress of the 
legions, the seasonable tempest of rain and hail, of thunder 
and of lightning, and the dismay and defeat of the barbarians, 
have been celebrated by the eloquence of several Pagan 
writers. If there were any Christians in that army, it was 
natural that they should ascribe some merit to the fervent 


prayers which, in the moment of danger, they had offered 
up for their own and the public safety. But we are still as¬ 
sured by monuments of brass and marble, by the Imperial 
medals, and by the Antonine column, that neither the prince 
nor the people entertained any sense of this signal obligation, 
since they unanimously attribute their deliverance to the 
providence of Jupiter, and to the interposition of Mercury. 
During the whole course of his reign Marcus despised the 
Christians as a philosopher, and punished them as a sov¬ 
ereign. 

By a singular fatality, the hardships which they had en¬ 
dured under the government of a virtuous prince immediately 
ceased on the accession of a tyrant; and as none except 
themselves bad experienced the injustice of Marcus, so they 
alone were protected by the lenity of Coramodus. The cele¬ 
brated Marcia, the most favoured of his concubines, and 
who at length contrived the murder of her Imperial lover, 
entertained a singular affection for the oppressed church; 
and though it was impossible that she could reconcile the 
practice of vice with the precepts of the Gospel, she might 
hope to atone for the frailties of her sex and profession by 
declaring herself the patroness of the Christians. Under the 
gracious protection of Marcia they passed in safety the thir¬ 
teen years of a cruel tyranny; and when the empire was 
established in the house of Severus, they formed a domestic 
but more honourable connection with the new court. Hie 
emperor was persuaded that, in a dangerous sickness, he 
had derived some benefit, either spiritual or physical, from 
the holy oil with which one of his slaves had anointed him. 
He always treated with peculiar distinction several persons 
of both sexes who had embraced the new religion. The nurse 
as well as the preceptor of Caracalla were Christians; and if 
that young prince ever betrayed a sentiment of humanity, it 
was occasioned by an incident which, however trifling, bore 
some relation to the cause of Christianity. Under the reign 
of Severus the fury of the populace was checked; the rigour 
of ancient laws was for some time suspended; and the- 
provincial governors were satisfied with receiving an annual 
present from the churches within their jurisdiction, as the 
price, or as the reward, of their, moderation. The controversy 
concerning: the precise time of the celebration of Easter 
armed the bishops of Asia and Italy against each other, and 
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was considered as the most important business of this period 
of leisure and tranquillity. Nor was the peace of the church 
interrupted till the increasing numbers of proselytes seem 
at length to have attracted the attention, and to have alienated 
the mind, of Severus. With the design of restraining the 
progress of Christianity, he published an edict, which, though 
it was designed to affect only the new converts, could not 
be carried into strict execution without exposing to danger 
and punishment the most zealous of their teachers and mis¬ 
sionaries. In this mitigated persecution we may still discover 
the indulgent spirit of Rome and of Polytheism, which so 
readily admitted every excuse in favour of those who prac¬ 
tised the religious ceremonies of their fathers. 

But the laws which Severus had enacted soon expired with 
the authority of that emperor; and the Christians, after this 
accidental tempest, enjoyed a calm of thirty-eight years. Till 
this period they had usually held their assemblies in private 
houses and sequestered places. They were now permitted to 
erect and consecrate convenient edifices for the purpose of re¬ 
ligious worship; to purchase lands, even at Rome itself, for the 
use of the community; and to conduct the elections of their 
ecclesiastical ministers in so public, but at the same time in so 
exemplary a manner, as to deserve the respectful attention 
of the Gentiles. This long repo.se of the church was accom¬ 
panied with dignity. The reigns of those princes who derived 
their extraction from the Asiatic provinces proved the most 
favourable to the Christians; the eminent persons of the sect, 
instead of being reduced to implore the protection of a slave 
or concubine, were admitted into the palace in the honour¬ 
able characters of priests and philosophers; and their mys¬ 
terious doctrines, which were already diffused among the 
people, insensibly attracted the curiosity of their sovereign, 
When the empress Mamsea passed through Antioch, she ex¬ 
pressed a desire of conversihg with the celebrated Origen, 
the fame of whose piety and learning was .spread over the 
East. Origen obeyed so flattering an invitation, and, though 
he could not expect to succeed in the conversion of an artful 
and ambitious woman, she listened with pleasure to his elo¬ 
quent exhortations, and honourably dismissed him to his re¬ 
tirement in Palestine. The sentiments of Mamsea were adopted 
by her son Alexander, and the philosophic devotion of that 
emperor was marked by a singular but injudicious regard for 
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the Christian religion. In his domestic chapel he placed the 
statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of Apollonius, and of Christ, 
as an honour justly due to those respectable sages who had 
instructed mankind in the various modes of addressing their 
homage to the supreme and universal Deity. A purer faith, as 
well as worship, was openly professed and practised among 
his household. Bishops, perhaps for the first time, were seen 
at court; and, after the death of Alexander, when the in¬ 
human Maximin discharged his fury on the favourites and 
servants of his unfortunate benefactor, a great number of 
Christians, of every rank, and of both sexes, were involved 
in the promiscuous massacre, which, on their account, has 
improperly received the name of Persecution. 

Notwithstanding the cruel disposition of Maximin, the 
effects of his resentment against the Christians were of a very 
local and temporary nature, and the pious Origen, who had 
been proscribed as a devoted victim, was still reserved to 
convey the truths of the Gospel to the ear of monarchs. He 
addressed several edifying letters to the emperor Philip, to 
his wife, and to his mother; and as soon as that prince, who 
was born in the neighbourhood of Palestine, had usurped the 
Imperial sceptre, the Christians acquired a friend and a 
protector. The public and even partial favour of Philip to¬ 
wards the sectaries of the new religion, and his constant rever¬ 
ence for the ministers of the church, gave some colour to the 
suspicion, which prevailed in his own times, that the em¬ 
peror himself was become a convert to the faith; and afforded 
some grounds for a fable which was afterwards invented, that 
he had been purified by confession and penance from 'the 
guilt contracted by the murder of his innocent predecessor. 
The fall of Philip introduced, with the change of masters, a 
now system of government, so oppressive to the Christians, 
that their former condition, ever since the time of Domitian, 
was represented as a state of perfect freedom and security, 
if compared with the rigorous treatment which they experi¬ 
enced under the short reign of Decius. The virtues of that 
prince will scarcely allow us to suspect that he was actuated 
by a mean resentment against the favourites of his predeces¬ 
sor; and it is more reasonable to believe that, in the prose¬ 
cution of his general design to restore the purity of Roman 
manners, he was desirous of delivering the empire from what 
he condemned as a recent and criminal superstition. The 
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bishops of the most considerable cities were removed by exile 
or death: the vigilance of the magistrates prevented the clergy 
of Rome during sixteen months from proceeding to a new 
election; and it was the opinion of the Christians that the 
emperor would more patiently endure a competitor for the 
purple than a bishop in the capital, Were it possible to sup¬ 
pose that the penetration of Decius had discovered pride 
under the disguise of humility, or that he could foresee the 
temporal dominion which might insensibly arise from the 
claims of spiritual authority, we might be less surprised that 
he should consider the successors of St. Peter as the most 
formidable rivals to those of Augustus. 

The administration of Valerian was distinguished by a 
levity and inconstancy ill suited to the gravity of the Roman 
Censor. In the first part of his reign he surpassed in clemency 
those princes who had been suspected of an attachment to 
the Christian faith. In the last three years and a half, listen¬ 
ing to the insinuations of a minister addicted to the supersti¬ 
tions of Egypt, he adopted the maxims, and imitated the 
severity, of his predecessor Decius. The acce.ssion of Gal- 
lienus, which increased the calamities of the empire, restored 
peace to the church; and the Chri.stians obtained the free 
exercise of their religion by an edict addressed to the bishops, 
and conceived in such terms as seemed to acknowledge their 
office and public character. The ancient laws, without being 
formally repealed, were suffered to sink into oblivion; and 
(excepting only some hostile intentions which are attributed 
to the emperor Aurelian) the disciples of Christ passed above 
forty years in a state of prosperity, far more dangerous to 
their virtue than the severest trials of persecution. 

The story of Paul of Samosata, who filled the metropoli¬ 
tan see of Antioch whilst the East was in the hands of Odena- 
thus and Zenobia, may serve to illustrate the condition and 
character of the times. The wealth of that prelate was a suffi¬ 
cient evidence of his guilt, since it was neither derived from 
the inheritance of his fathers, nor acquired by the arts of 
honest industry, But Paul considered the service of the church 
as a very lucrative profession. His ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
was venal and rapacious; he extorted frequent contributions 
from the most opulent of the faithful, and converted to his 
own use a considerable part of the public revenue. liy his 
pride and luxury the Christian religion was rendered odious 
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in the eyes of the Gentiles. His council chamber and his 
throne, the splendour with which he appeared in public, the 
suppliant crowd who solicited his attention, the multitude of 
letters and petitions to which he dictated his answers, and 
the perpetual hurry of business in which he was involved, 
were circumstances much better suited to the state of a civil 
magistrate ‘ than to the humility of a primitive bishop. When 
he harangued his people from the pulpit, Paul affected the 
figurative style and the theatrical gestures of an Asiatic 
sophist, while the cathedral resounded with the loudest and 
most extravagant acclamations in the praise of his divine elo¬ 
quence. Against those who resisted his power, or refused to 
flatter his vanity, the prelate of Antioch was arrogant, rigid, 
and inexorable; but he relaxed the discipline, and lavished the 
treasures of the church on his dependent clergy, who were 
permitted to imitate their master in the gratification of every 
sensual appetite. For Paul indulged himself very freely in the 
pleasures of the table, and he had received into the episcopal 
palace two young and beautiful women, as the constant com¬ 
panions of his leisure moments,® 

Notwithstanding these scandalous vices, if Paul of Sarao- 
sata had preserved the purity of the orthodox faith, his reign 
over the capital of Syria would have ended only with his life; 
and had a seasonable persecution intervened, an effort of 
courage might perhaps have placed him in the rank of saints 
and martyrs. Some nice and subtle errors, which he impru¬ 
dently adopted and obstinately maintained, concerning the 
doctrine of the Trinity, excited the zeal and indignation of 
the Eastern churches. From Egypt to the Euxine Sea, the 
bishops were in arms and in motion. Several councils were 
held, confutations were published, excommunications were 
pronounced, ambiguous explanations were by turns accepted 
and refused, treaties were concluded and violated, and at 
length Paul of Samosata was degraded from his episcopal 
character by the sentence of seventy or eighty bishops who 
assembled for that purpose at Antioch, and who, without 

».Simony wos not unknown in those timesi nntl the clergy sometimos bought 
whftt they Intended to soli, It upponrs that the bishopric of Carthago was pur¬ 
chased by a wealthy, matron, named Lucilln, for her servant Majorinus, Tlie 
price was dOO Mies, Every FollJs contained 12.5 pieces of .silver, and the 
whole sum may be computed at about 24001. 

tit wo are desirous of extenuating the vices of Paul, wo must suspect the 
assembled bishops of tho East of publishing the most malicious calumnies In 
circular epistles addressed to all the churches of the empire. 
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consulting the rights of the clergy or people, appointed a 
successor by their own authority. The manifest irregularity of 
this proceeding increased the numbers of the discontented 
faction; and as Paul, who was no stranger to the arts of 
courts, had insinuated himself into the favour of Zenobia, he 
maintained above four years the possession of the episcopal 
house and office. The victory of Aurelian changed the face of 
the East, and the two contending parties, who applied to each 
other the epithets of schism and heresy, were either com¬ 
manded or permitted to plead their cause before the tribunal 
of the conqueror. This public and very singular trial affords 
a convincing proof that the existence, the property, the privi¬ 
leges, and the internal policy of the Christians, were acknowl¬ 
edged, if not by the laws, at least by the magistrates of the 
empire. As a Pagan and as a soldier, it could scarcely be 
expected that Aurelian should enter into the discussion, 
whether the sentiments of Paul or those of his adversaries 
were most agreeable to the true standard of the orthodox 
faith. His determination, however, was founded on the gen- 
eral principles of equity and reason. He considered the bishops 
of Italy as the most impartial and respectable judges among 
the Christians, and, as soon as he was informed that they had 
unanimously approved the sentence of the council, he ac¬ 
quiesced in their opinion, and immediately gave orders that 
Paul should be compelled to relinquish the temporal posses¬ 
sions belonging to an office, of which, in the judgment of his 
brethren, he had been regularly deprived. But whilst we ap¬ 
plaud the justice, we should not overlook the policy of Au¬ 
relian, who was desirous of restoring and cementing the de¬ 
pendence of the provinces on the capital, by every means 
which could bind the interest or prejudices of any part of 
his subjects. 

TI-IE arUECH UNDER DIOCLETIAN AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

_ Amidst the frequent revolutions of the empire the Chris¬ 
tians still flourished in peace and prosperity; and notwith¬ 
standing a celebrated era of martyrs has been deduced from 
the accession of Diocletian, the new system of policy, intro¬ 
duced and maintained fay the wisdom of that prince, con¬ 
tinued, during more than eighteen years, to breathe the mild¬ 
est and most liberal spirit of religious toleration. The mind 
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of Diocletian himself was less adapted indeed to speculative 
inquiries than to the active labours of war and government. 
His prudence rendered him averse to any great innovation, 
and, though his temper was not very susceptible of zeal or 
enthusiasm, he always maintained an habitual regard for the 
ancient deities of the empire. But the leisure of the two em¬ 
presses, of his wife Prisca, and of Valeria his daughter, per¬ 
mitted them to listen with more attention and respect to the 
truths of Christianity, which in every age has acknowledged 
its important obligations to female devotion. The principal 
eunuchs, Lucian and Dorotheus, Gorgonius and Andrew, 
who attended the person, possessed the favour, and governed 
the household of Diocletian, protected by their powerful in-, 
fiuence the faith which they had embraced. Their example 
was imitated by many of the most considerable officers of 
the palace, who, in their respective stations, had the care of 
the Imperial ornaments, of the robes, of the furniture, of the 
jewels, and even of the private treasury; and, though it might 
sometimes be incumbent on them to accompany the emperor 
when he sacrificed in the temple, they enjoyed, with their 
wives, their children, and their slaves, the free exercise of the 
Christian religion. Diocletian and his colleagues frequently 
conferred the most important offices on those persons who 
avowed their abhorrence for the worship of the gods, but 
who had displayed abilities proper for the service of the state, 
^e bishops held an honourable rank in their respective prov¬ 
inces and were treated with distinction and respect, not only 
by the people, but by the magistrates themselves, Almost in 
every city the ancient churches were found insufficient to con¬ 
tain the increasing multitude of proselytes; and in their place 
more stately and capacious edifices were erected for the public 
worship of the faithful. The corruption of manners and prin¬ 
ciples, so forcibly lamented by Eusebius, may be considered, 
not only as a consequence, but as a proof, of the liberty 
which the Christians enjoyed and abused under the reign of 
Diocletian. Prosperity had relaxed the nerves of discipline. 
Fraud, envy, and malice prevailed in every congregation. The 
presbyters aspired to the episcopal office, which every day 
became an object inore worthy of their ambition. The bishops, 
who contended with each other for ecclesiastical pre-emi¬ 
nence, appeared by their conduct to claim a secular and 
tyrannical power in the church; and the lively faith which 
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still distinguished the Christians from the Gentiles was shown 
much less in thek lives than in their controversial writings. 

Notwithstanding this seeming security, an attentive ob¬ 
server might discern some symptoms that threatened the 
church with a more violent persecution than any which she 
had yet endured. The zeal and rapid progress of the Chris¬ 
tians awakened the Polytheists from their supine indifference 
in the cause of those deities whom custom and education had 
taught them to revere, The mutual provocations of a reli¬ 
gious war, which had already continued above two hundred 
years, exasperated the animosity of the contending parties. 
The Pagans were incensed at the rashness of a recent and ob¬ 
scure sect, which presumed to accuse their countrymen of 
error, and to devote their ancestors to eternal misery. The 
habits of justifying the popular mythology against the invec¬ 
tives of an implacable enemy produced in their minds some 
sentiments of faith and reverence for a system which they 
had been accustomed to consider with the most careless levity. 
The supernatural powers assumed by the church inspired at 
the same time terror and emulation. The followers of the 
established religion intrenched themselves behind a similar 
fortification of prodigies; invented new modes of sacrifice, of 
expiation, and of initiation;’ attempted to revive the credit 
of their expiring oracles; and listened with eager credulity to 
every imposter who flattered their prejudices by a tale of 
wonders. Both parties seemed to acknowledge the truth of 
those miracles which were claimed by their adversaries; and 
while they were contented with ascribing them to the arts of 
magic, and to the power of daemons, they mutually concurred 
in restoring and establishing the reign of superstition.’ Philoso¬ 
phy, her most dangerous enemy, was now converted into her 
most useful ally. The groves of the Academy, the gardens of 
Epicurus, and even the portico of the Stoics, were almost 
deserted, as so many different schools of scepticism or im¬ 
piety; and many among the Romans were desirous that the 
writings of Qcero should be condemned and suppressed by 

‘We might quote, among a great number of Instances, the mysterious wor¬ 
ship of Mithras and the Tauroholia; the latter of which became fasliianablo in 
the time of the Antonines. Tlie romance of Apuleius is as M of devotion ns 
of satire. 

‘ It is seriously to be lamented that the Christian fathers, by aoknowlcdgintf 
the supernatural, or, as they deem it, tlie infernal part of Paganism, destroy 
with their own hands the great advantage which we might otherwise derive 
from the liberal concessions of our adversaries. 
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the authority of the senate. The prevailing sect of the new 
Platonicians judged it prudent to connect themselves with the 
priests, whom perhaps they despised, against the Christians, 
whom they had reason to fear. These fashionable philosophers 
prosecuted the design of extracting allegorical wisdom from 
the fictions of the Greek poets; instituted mysterious rites of 
devotion for the use of their chosen disciples; recommended 
the worship of the ancient gods as the emblems or ministers 
of the Supreme Deity, and composed against the faith of the 
Gospel many elaborate treatises, which have since been com¬ 
mitted to the flames by the prudence of orthodox emperors. 

Although the policy of Diocletian and the humanity of 
Constantius inclined them to preserve inviolate the maYirp i ; 
of toleration, it was soon discovered that their two associates, 
Maximian and Galerius, entertained the most implacable 
aversion for the name and religion of the Christians. The 
minds of those princes had never been enlightened by science; 
education had never softened their temper. They owed their 
greatness to their swords, and in their most elevated fortune 
they still retained their superstitious prejudices of soldiers 
and peasants. In the general administration of the provinces 
they obeyed the laws which their benefactor had established; 
but they frequently found occasions of exercising within their 
camp and palaces a secret persecution, for which the im¬ 
prudent zeal of the Christians sometimes-offered the most 
; specious pretences. A sentence of death was executed upon 
p Maximilianus, an African youth, who had been produced by 
' his own father before the magistrate as a sufficient and legal 
■ recruit, but who obstinately persisted in declaring that his 
p conscience would not permit him to embrace the profession 
; of a soldier. It could scarcely be expected that any govern- 
i; ment should suffer the action of Marcellus the centurion to 
J pass with impunity. On the day of a public festival, that offi- 
; cer threw away his belt, his arms, and the ensigns of his 
i office, and exclaimed with a loud voice that he would obey 
none but Jesus Christ the eternal King, and that he re- 
, nounced for ever the use of carnal weapons, and the service 
, of an idolatrous master. The soldiers, as soon as they re- 
j covered from their astonishment, secured the person of Mar¬ 
cellus. He was examined in the city of Tlngi by the presi¬ 
dent of that part of Mauritania; andi as he was convicted by 
' bis own confession, he was condemned and beheaded for 
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the crime of desertion. Examples of such a nature savour 
muchTss of religious persecution than of martia or even 
" b.t 4 served .0 alienate the »ind of the em- 
Zrs to justify the severity of Gderius, who dossed a 
S iombet of Christian officers from their employments; 
Ld to authorise the opinion that a sect of enthusiast, which 
avowed principles so repugnant to the public safety, mart 
either remain useless, or would soon become dangerous sub- 

jects of the empire. • ^ t, 

After the succsss of the Persian war had raised the hopes 
and the reputation of Oalerius, he passed a winter with Di^ 
cletian in the paliice of Nicomedia; and the fate of Chnstianity 
became the object of their secret consultations. The experi¬ 
enced emperor was still inclined to pursue measures of lenity; 
and though he readily consented to exclude the Christians 
from holding any employments in the household or the army, 
he urged in the strongest terms the danger as well as cruelty 
of shedding the blood of those deluded fanatics. Galerius at 
length extorted from him the permission of siimmonipg a 
council, composed of a few persons the most distinguished 
in the civil and military departments of the state. The im¬ 
portant question was agitated in their presence, and those am¬ 
bitious courtiers easily discerned that it was incumbent on 
them to second, by their eloquence, the importunate violence 
of the Cjesar. It may be presumed that they insisted on every 
topic which might interest the pride, the piety, or the fears, 
of their sovereign in the destruction of Christianity. Perhaps 
they represented that the glorious work of the deliverance 
of the empire was left imperfect, as long as an independent 
people was permitted to subsist and multiply in the heart of 
the provinces. The Christians (it might speciously be alleged), 
renouncing the gods and the institutions of Rome, had con¬ 
stituted a distinct republic, which might yet be suppressed 
before it had acquired any military force; but which was 
already governed by its own laws and magistrates, was pos¬ 
sessed of a public treasure, and was intimately connected in 
all its parts by the frequent assemblies of the bishops, to 
whose decrees their numerous and opulent congregations 
yielded an implicit obedience. Arguments like these may seem 
to have determined the reluctant mind of Diocletian to em¬ 
brace a new system of persecution; but though we may sus¬ 
pect, it is not in our power to relate, the secret intrigues of 
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the palace, the private views and resentments, the jealousy of 
women or eunuchs, and all those trifling but decisive causes 
which so often influence the fate of empires and the councils i 
of the wisest monarchs. J 

The pleasure of the emperors was at length signified to the 
Christians, who, during the course of this melancholy winter, 
had expected, with anxiety, the result of so many secret con¬ 
sultations. The twenty-third of February, which coincided 
with the Roman festival of the Terminalia, was appointed ; 
(whether from accident or design) to set bounds to the prog- i 
ress of Christianity. At the earliest dawn of day the PrcEtorian 
prefect, accompanied by several generals, tribunes, and offl- i 
cers of the revenue, repaired to the principal church of Nico- ; 
media, which was situated on an eminence in the most popu- J 
lous and beautiful part of the city. The doors were instantly 
broke open; they rushed into the sanctuary; and as they j 

searched in vain for some visible object of worship, they were ^ 

obliged to content themselves with committing to the flames | 

the volumes of Holy Scripture. The ministers of Diocletian 1 

were followed by a numerous body of guards and pioneers, ^ 

who marched in order of battle, and were provided with all ! 

the instruments used in the destruction of fortified cities. By 1 

their incessant labour, a sacred edifice, which towered above 
the Imperial palace, and had long excited the indignation and 
envy of the Gentiles, was in a few hours levelled with the ; 
ground. 

The next day the general edict of persecution was pub- ' 
lished; and though Diocletian, still averse to the effusion of 
blood, had moderated the fury of Galerius, who proposed 
that every one refusing to offer sacrifice should immediately 
be burnt alive, the penalties inflicted on the obstinacy of the ; 
Christians might be deemed sufficiently rigorous and effec¬ 
tual It was enacted that their churches, in all the provinces of /'■ 
the empire, should be demolished to their foundations; and ^ 

the punishment of death was denounced against all who 9 

should presume to hold any secret assemblies for the purpose » 
of religious worship. The philosophers, who now assumed the ^ 
unworthy office of directing the blind zeal of persecution, ^ 
had diligently studied the nature and genius of the Christian 
religion; and as they were not ignorant that the speculative 
doctrines of the faith were supposed to be contained in the 
writings of the prophets, of the evangelists, and of the apos- 
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ties, they most probably suggested the order that bistops 
and presbyters should deliver all their sacred books into he 
hands of the magistrates; who were commanded, under the 
severest penalties, to burn them in a public and solemn man* 
ner. By the same edict, the property of the church was at once 
confiscated; and the several parts of which it might consist 
were either sold to the highest bidder, united to the Imperia 
domain, bestowed on the cities and corporations, or_ granted 
to the solicitations of rapacious courtiers. After taking such 
effectual measures to abolish the worship and to dissolve the 
government of the Christians, it was thought necessary to 
subject to the most intolerable hardships the condition of 
those perverse individuals who should still reject the religion 
of nature, of Rome, and of their ancestors. Persons of a lib* 
eral birth were declared incapable of holding any honours or 
employments; slaves were for ever deprived of the hopes of 
freedom; and the whole body of the people were put out of 
the protection of the law. The judges were authorised to hear 
and to determine every action that was brought against a 
Christian. But the Christians were not permitted to complain 
of any injury which they themselves had suffered, and thus 
those unfortunate sectaries were exposed to the severity, while 
they were excluded from the benefits, of public justice. This 
new species of martyrdom, so painful and lingering, so oh* 
scute and Ignominious, was, perhaps, the most proper to 
weary the constancy of the faithful: nor can it be doubted 
that the passions and interest of mankind were disposed on 
this occasion to second the designs of the emperors. But the 
policy of a well-ordered government must sometimes have 
interposed in behalf of the oppressed Christians; nor was it 
possible for the Roman princes entirely to remove the appre¬ 
hension of punishment, or to connive at every act of fraud 
and violence, without exposing their own authority and the 
rest of their subjects to the most alarming dangers. 

This edict was scarcely exhibited to the public view, in the 
most conspicuous place of Nicomedia, before it was torn 
down by the hands of a Christian, who expressed at the 
same time, by the bitterest invectives, his contempt as well 
as abhorrence for such impious and tyrannical governors. His 
offence, according to the mildest laws, amounted to treason, 
and deserved death. And if it be true that he was a person of 
rank and education, those circumstances could serve only to 
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aggravate his guilt. He was burnt, or rather roasted, by a slow 
fire; and his executioners, zealous to revenge the personal in¬ 
sult which had been offered to the emperors, exhausted every 
refinement of cruelty, without being able to subdue his pa¬ 
tience, or to alter the steady and insulting smile which, in 
his dying agonies, he still preserved in his countenance. The 
Christians, though they confessed that his conduct had not 
been strictly conformable to the laws of prudence, admired 
the divine fervour of his zeal; and the excessive commenda¬ 
tions which they lavished on the memory of their hero and 
martyr contributed to fix a deep impression of terror and 
hatred in the mind of Diocletian. 

His fears were soon alarmed by the view of a danger from 
which he very narrowly escaped. Witlrin fifteen days the pal¬ 
ace of Nicomedia, and even the bedchamber of Diocletian, 
were twice in flames; and though both times they were ex¬ 
tinguished without any material damage, the singular repe¬ 
tition of the fire was justly considered as an evident proof 
that it had not been the effect of chance or negligence. The 
suspicion naturally fell on the Christians; and it was sug¬ 
gested, with some degree of probability, that those desperate 
fanatics, provoked by their present sufferings, and apprehen¬ 
sive of Impending calamities, had entered into a conspiracy 
with their faithful brethren, the eunuchs of the palace, against 
the lives of two emperors whom they detested as the irrecon¬ 
cilable enemies of the church of God. Jealousy and resentment 
prevailed in every breast, but especially in that of Diocletian. 
A great number of persons, distinguished either by the offices 
which they had filled, or by the favour which they had en¬ 
joyed, were thrown into prison, Every mode of torture was 
put in practice, and the court, as well as city, was poUnted 
with many bloody executions, But as it was found impossible 
to extort any discovery of this mysterious transaction, it seems 
incumbent on us either to presume the innocence, or to ad¬ 
mire the resolution, of the sufferers. A few days afterwards 
Galerius hastily withdrew himself from Nicomedia, declar¬ 
ing that, if he delayed his departure from that devoted pal¬ 
ace, he should fall a sacrifice to the rage of the Christians. 
The ecclesiastical historians, from whom alone we derive a 
partial and imperfect knowledge of this persecution, are at a 
loss how to account for the fears and danger of the emperors, 
Two of these writers, a prince and a rhetorician, were eye- 
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Witnesses of the fire of Nicomedia. The one ascribes it to light¬ 
ning and the divine wrath, the other affirms that it was kindled 
by the malice of Galerius himself. 

As the edict against the Christians was designed for a gen¬ 
eral law of the whole empire, and as Diocletian and Galerius, 
though they might not wait for the consent, were assured of 
the concurrence, of the Western princes, it would appear 
more consonant to our ideas of policy that the governors of 
all the provinces should have received seciet instructions 
to publish, on one and the same day, this declaration of war 
within their respective departments, It was at least to be ex¬ 
pected that the convenience of the public highways and estab¬ 
lished posts would have enabled the emperors to transmit 
their orders with the utmost despatch from the palace of 
Nicomedia to the extremities of the Roman world; and that 
they would not have suffered fifty days to elapse before the 
edict was published in Syria, and near four months before 
it was signified to the cities of Africa. This delay may per¬ 
haps be imputed to the cautious temper of Diocletian, who 
had yielded a reluctant consent to the measures of persecu¬ 
tion, and who was desirous of trying the experiment under 
his more immediate eye before he gave way to the disorders 
and discontent which it must inevitably occasion in the dis¬ 
tant provinces. At first, indeed, the magistrates were re¬ 
strained from the effusion of blood; but the use of every other 
severity was permitted, and even recommended to their zeal; 
nor could the Christians, though they cheerfully resigned the 
ornaments of their churches, resolve to interrupt their reli¬ 
gious assemblies, or to deliver their sacred books to the 
flames. The pious obstinacy of Felix, an African bishop, ap¬ 
pears to have embarrassed the subordinate ministers of the 
government. The curator of his city sent him in chains to 
the proconsul. The proconsul transmitted him to the Pratorian 
prefect of Italy; and Felix, who disdained even to give an 
evasive answer, was at length beheaded at Venusia, in Lii- 
cania, a place on which the birth of Horace has conferred 
fame. This precedent, and perhaps some Imperial rescript, 
which was issued in consequence of it, appeared to authorise 
the governors of provinces in punishing with death the re¬ 
fusal of the Christians to deliver up their sacred books. There 
were undoubtedly many persons who embraced this oppor¬ 
tunity of obtaining the crown of martyrdom; but there were 
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likewise too many who purchased an ignominious life by dis¬ 
covering and betraying the Holy Scripture into the hands of 
infidels. A great number even of bishops and presbyters ac¬ 
quired, by this criminal compliance, the opprobrious epithet 
, of Traditors; and their offence was productive of much pres- 
■ ent scandal and of much future discord in the African church. 

The copies as well as the versions of Scripture were already 
so multiplied in the empire, that the most severe inquisition 
could no longer be attended with any fatal consequences; 
and even the sacrifice of those volumes which, in every con¬ 
gregation, were preserved for public use, required the con- 
; sent of some treacherous and unworthy Christians. But the 
ruin of the churches was easily effected by the authority of 
, the government and by the labour of the Pagans. In some 

j provinces, however, the magistrates contented themselves 

with shutting up the places of religious worship. In others 
they more literally complied with the terms of the edict; and, 
after taking away the doors, the benches, and the pulpit, 
which they burnt as it were in a funeral pile, they completely 
demolished the remainder of the edifice. It is perhaps to this 
melancholy occasion that we should apply a very remarkable 
! story, which is related with so many circumstances of variety 
and improbability that it serves rather to excite than to satisfy' 
our curiosity. In a small town in Phrygia, of whose name as 
i well as situation we are left ignorant, it should seem that the 

3 magistrates and the body of the people had embraced the 

Christian faith; and as some resistance might be apprehended 
to the e.xecution of the edict, the governor of the province 
was supported by a numerous detachment of legionaries. On 
i their approach the citizens threw themselves into the church, 
with the resolution either of defending by arms that sacred: 
edifice or of perishing in its ruins. They indignantly rejected 
the notice and permission which was given them to retire, till 
the soldiers, provoked by their obstinate refusal, set fire to 
! the building on all sides, and consumed, by this extraordinary 
kind of martyrdom, a great number of Phrygians, with their 
wives and children. 

Some slight disturbances, though they were suppressed al- 
i most as soon as excited, in Syria and the frontiers of Armenia, 

I afforded the enemies of the church a very plausible occasion 

! to insinuate that those troubles had been secretly fomented 

by the intrigues of the bishops, who had already forgotten 
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their ostentatious professions of passive and unlimited obedi¬ 
ence The resentment, or the fears, of Diocletian at length 
transported him beyond the bounds of moderation which he 
had hitherto preserved, and he declared, in a series of cruel 
edicts his intention of abolishing the Christian name. By the 
first of these edicts the governors of the provinces were di¬ 
rected to apprehend all persons of the ecclesiastical order; 
and the prisons destined for the vilest criminals were soon 
filled with a multitude of bishops, presbyters, deacons, read¬ 
ers and exorcists. By a second edict the magistrates were 
commanded to employ every method of severity which might 
reclaim them from their odious superstition, and oblige them 
to return to the established worship of the gods. This rigorous 
order was extended, by a subsequent edict, to the whole body 
of Christians, who were exposed to a violent and general 
persecution. Instead of those salutary restraints which had 
required the direct and solemn testimony of an accuser, it 
became the duty as well as the interest of the Imperial officers 
to discover, to pursue, and to torment the most obnoxious 
among the faithful. Heavy penalties were denounced against 
all who should presume to save a proscribed sectary from the 
just indignation of the gods and of the emperors. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding the severity of this law, the virtuous courage of 
many of the Pagans, in concealing their friends or relations, 
affords an honourable proof that the rage of superstition had 
not extinguished in their minds the sentiments of nature and 
humanity. 

Diocletian had no sooner published his edicts against the 
Christians, than, as if he had been desirous of committing, to 
other hands the work of persecution, he divested himself of 
the Imperial purple. The character and situation of his col¬ 
leagues and successors sometimes urged them to enforce, and 
sometimes inclined them to suspend, the execution of these 
rigorous laws; nor can we acquire a just and distinct idea of 
this important period of ecclesiastical history unless we sep¬ 
arately consider the state of Christianity, in the different parts 
of the empire, during the space of ten years which elapsed 
between the first edicts of Diocletian and the final peace of 
the church. 

The mild and humane temper of Constantins was averse to 
the oppression of any part of his subjects. The principal offices 
. of'his palace were exercised by Christians. He loved their 
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persons, esteemed their fidelity, and entertained not any dis- 
like to then religious principles. But as long as Constantius 
remained in the subordinate station of Caesar, it was not in 
his power openly to reject the edicts of Diocletian, or to dis¬ 
obey the commands of Maximian. His authority contributed, 
however, to alleviate the sufferings which he pitied and ab¬ 
horred. He consented with reluctance to the ruin of the 
churches, but he ventured to protect the Christians them¬ 
selves from the fury of the populace and from the rigour of 
the laws, The provinces of Gaul (under which we may prob¬ 
ably include those of Britain) were indebted for the singular 
tranquillity which they enjoyed to the gentle interposition of 
their sovereign. But Datianus, the president or governor of 
Spain, actuated either by zeal or policy, chose rather to exe¬ 
cute the public edicts of the emperors than to understand the 
secret intentions of Constantius; and it can scarcely be 
doubted that his provincial administration was stained with 
the blood of a few martyrs. The elevation of Constantius to 
the supreme and independent dignity of Augustus gave a free 
scope to the exercise of his virtues, and the shortness of his 
reign did not prevent him from establishing a system of tol¬ 
eration of which he left the precept and the example to his 
son Constantine. His fortunate son, from the first moment of 
his accession declaring himself the protector of the church, 
at length deserved the appellation of the first emperor who 
publicly professed and established the Christian religion. The 
motives of his conversion, as they may variously be deduced 
from benevolence, from policy, from conviction, or from re¬ 
morse, and the progress of the revolution, which, under his 
powerful influence and that of his sons, rendered Christianity 
the reigning religion of the Roman empire, will form a very 
interesting and important chapter in the third volume of this 
history. At present it may be sufficient to observe that every 
victory of Constantine was productive of some relief or bene¬ 
fit to the church. 

The provinces of Italy and Africa experienced a short but 
violent persecution. The rigorous edicts of Diocletian were 
strictly and cheerfully executed by his associate Maximian, 
who had long hated the Christians, and who delighted in acts 
of blood and violence. In the autumn of the first year of the 
persecution the two emperors met at Rome to celebrate their 
triumph; several oppressive laws appear to have issued from 
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their secret consultations, and the diligence of the magistrates 
was animated by the presence of their sovereigns. After Dio- 
cletian had divested himself of the purple, Italy and Africa 
were administered under the name of Severus, and were ex¬ 
posed without defence, to the implacable resentment of his 
master Galerius. Among the martyrs of Rome, Adauctus de¬ 
serves the notice of posterity. He was of a noble family in 
Italy, and had raised himself, through the successive honours 
of the palace, to the important office of treasurer of the pri¬ 
vate demesnes. Adauctus is the more remarkable for being the 
only person of rank and distinction who appears to have suf¬ 
fered death during the whole course of this general persecu- 
tion. 

The revolt of Maxentius immediately restored peace to the 
churches of Italy and Africa, and the same tyrant who op¬ 
pressed every other class of his subjects showed himself just, 
humane, and even partial, towards the afflicted Christians. He 
depended on their gratitude and affection, and very naturally 
presumed that the injuries which they had suffered, and the 
dangers which they still apprehended, from his most inveterate 
enemy, would secure the fidelity of a party already con¬ 
siderable by their numbers and opulence. Even the conduct 
of Maxentius towards the bishops of Rome and Carthage may 
be considered as the proof of his toleration, since it is prob¬ 
able that the most orthodox princes would adopt the same 
measures with regard to their established clergy. Marcellus, 
the former of those prelates, had thrown the capital into con¬ 
fusion by the severe penance which he imposed on a great 
number of Christians who, during the late persecution, had 
renounced or dissembled their religion. The rage of faction 
broke out in frequent and violent seditions; the blood of the 
faithful was shed by each other’s hands; and the exile of 
Marcellus, whose prudence seems to have been less eminent 
than his zeal, was found to be the only measure capable of 
restoring peace to the distracted church of Rome. The be¬ 
haviour of Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, appears to have 
been still more reprehensible. A deacon of that city had pub¬ 
lished a libel against the emperor. The offender took refuge in, 
the episcopal palace, and, though it was somewhat early to 
advance any claims of ecclesiastical immunities, the bishop re¬ 
fused to deliver him up to the officers of justice, For thi$ 
treasonable resistance Mensurius was summoned to court. 
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and, instead of receiving a legal sentence of death or banish¬ 
ment, he was permitted, after a short examination, to return 
to his diocese. Such was the happy condition of the Christian 
subjects of Maxentius, that, whenever they were desirous of 
procuring for their own use any bodies of martyrs, they were 
obliged to purchase them from the most distant provinces of 
the East. A story is related of Aglae, a Roman lady, descended 
from a consular family, and possessed of so ample an estate 
that it required the management of seventy-three stewards. 
Among these Boniface was the favourite of his mistress, and, 
as Aglae mixed love with devotion, it is reported that he was 
admitted to share her bed, Her fortune enabled her to gratify 
the pious desire of obtaining some sacred relics from the 
East. She intrusted Boniface with a considerable sum of gold 
and a large quantity of aromatics, and her lover, attended by 
twelve horsemen and three covered chariots, undertook a 
remote pilgrimage as far as Tarsus in Cilicia. 

GALERIUS’s EDICT OF TOLERATION 

The sanguinary temper of Galerius, the first and principal 
author of the persecution, was formidable to those Christians 
whom their misfortunes had placed within the limits of hiS 
dominions; and it may fairly be presumed that many persons 
of a middle rank, who were not confined by the chains either 
of wealth or of poverty, very frequently deserted their native 
country, and sought a refuge in the milder climate of the 
West, As long as he commanded only the armies and prov¬ 
inces of Illyricura, he could with difficulty either find or make 
a considerable number of martyrs in a warlike country which 
had entertained the missionaries of the Gospel with more 
coldness and reluctance than any other part of the empire. 
But when Galerius had obtained the supreme power and the 
government of the East, he indulged in their fullest extent his 
zeal and cruelty, not only in the provinces of Thrace and 
Asia, which acknowledged his immediate jiirisdiction, but in 
those of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, where Maximin grati¬ 
fied his own inclination by yielding a rigorous obedience to 
the stern commands of his benefactor. The frequent disap¬ 
pointments of his ambitious views, the experience of six years 
of persecution, and the salutary reflections which a lingering 
and painful distemper suggested to the mind of Galerius, at 
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length convinced him that the most violeih efforts “f , 

«dent to extirpate a whole people, ot to subdue their 
“ gbrSte Desirous of repairing the mischief Jhat 
te had 0 casioned. he published in ins own nam^ and m 
Le of Licinius and Constantine, a general edict, wind, 

St a pompons recital of the Imperial titles, proceeded m the 

^“■Sig”te'important cares which have occupied our 
mind for L utility and preservation of the empire, it ™ o« 
fnlention to correct and reestablish all tongs accordmg B 
the ancient laws and public discipline of the Romans Wo 
were particularly desirous of reclaiming into the way of tea- 
»n and nature the deluded Christians who had renounced 
the religion and ceremonies instituted by their fathers, and, 
presumptuously despising the practice of antiquity, had m- 
vented extravagant laws and opinions accoriing to^ to die 
tates of their fancy, and had collected a various socie^ from 
tte differtmt provinces of our empire. The diets which wo 
have published to enforce to worship of the gods having 
exposed many of to Christians to danger and distress, many 
having suffered death, and many more, who still persist in 
their impious folly, being left destitute of an} pub he exercise 
of religion, we ate disposed to extend to those unhappy men 
the effects of our wonted clemency. We permit them, there¬ 
fore freely to profess their private opinions, and to assemble 
in their conventicles without fear or molestation,_ provided 
always that they preserve a due respect to the established laws 
and government. By another rescript we shall signify our in- ; 
tentions to the judges and magistrates, and we hope that our 
indulgence will engage the Christians to offer up their prayers 
to the Deity whom they adore for our safety and prosperity, 
for their own, and for that of the republic.” It is not usually, 
in the language of edicts and manifestos that we should search 
for the real character or the secret motives of princes; but as 
these were the words of a dying emperor his situation, per- 
haps, may be admitted as a pledge of his sincerity. 

When Galerius subscribed this edict of toleration, he was 
weU assured that Licinius would readily comply with the In¬ 
clinations of his friend and benefactor, and that any measures 
in favour of the Christians would obtain the approbation of 
Constantine. But the emperor would not venture to insert- 
in the preamble the name of Maxlmin, whose consent was 
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of the greatest importance, and who succeeded a few days 
afterwards to the province of Asia. In the first six months, 
however, of his new reign, Maximin affected to adopt the 
prudent counsels of his predecessor; and though be never 
condescended to secure the tranquillity of the church by a pub¬ 
lic edict, Sabinus, his Prietorian prefect, addressed a circular 
letter to all the governors and magistrates of the provinces, 
expatiating on the Imperial clemency, acknowledging the in¬ 
vincible obstinacy of the Christians, and directing the officers 
of justice to cease their ineffectual prosecutions, and to con¬ 
nive at the secret assemblies of those enthusiasts. In conse¬ 
quence of these orders, great numbers of Christians were re¬ 
leased from prison, or delivered from the mines. The con¬ 
fessors, singing hymns of triumph, returned into their own 
countries; and those who had yielded to the violence of the 
tempest, solicited with tears of repentance their re-admission 
into the bosom of the church. 

But this treacherous calm was of short duration; nor could 
the Christians of the East place any confidence in the char¬ 
acter of their sovereign. Cruelty and superstition were the rul¬ 
ing passions of the soul of Maximin. The former suggested the 
means, the latter pointed out the objects, of persecution. The 
emperor was devoted to the worship of the gods, to the study 
of magic, and to the belief of oracles. The prophets or phi¬ 
losophers, whom he revered as the favourites of Heaven, were 
frequently raised to the government of provinces, and ad¬ 
mitted into his most secret counciis. They easily convinced 
him that the Christians had been indebted for their victories 
to their regular discipline, and that the weakness of polytheism 
had principally flowed from a want of union and subordina¬ 
tion among the ministers of religion. A system of govern¬ 
ment was therefore instituted, which was evidently copied 
from the policy of the church. In all the great cities of the 
empire, the temples were repaired and beautified by the order 
of Maximin, and the officiating priests of the various deities 
were subjected to the authority of a superior pontiff destined 
to oppose the bishop, and to promote the cause of paganism. 
These pontiffs acknowledged, in their turn, the supreme juris¬ 
diction of the metropolitans or high priests of the province, 
who acted as the immediate vicegerents of the emperor him¬ 
self. A white robe was the ensign of their dignity; and these 
new prelates were carefully selected from the most noble and 
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1 * # -Rv thP influence of the magistrates, and of 
opulent familie. y addresses were 

the sacerdotal o , a|^^ Nicomedia, Antioch, 

which My represented the weU-known intenfons 
7the court as the general sense of the people; sohcffid the 
Lt,« to consult the laws of Nice rather ^n to ^ 
of his clemency; expressed their abhorrence o , 

and humbly prayed that those impious sectmes might at 1« 

Te cKluded from the limits of their respecUve terntories. The 
answer of Maximin to the address which he obtained from the 
citizens of Tyre is still extant. He praises their ze j and devoto 
in terms of the highest satisfacBon, descants on the obstinate 
impiety of the Christians, and betrays, by fc readiness with 
whyhe consents to their banishment that he constdeted 
himself as receiving, rather than as conferring, an obhgation. 
The priests as well as the magistrates were empowered to 
enforce the execution of his edicts, which were engraved on 
tables of brass; and though it was recommended to them to 
avoid the eifusion of blood, the most cruel and i^omimous 

puniahmenls were indicted on the refractory Christians. 

The Asiatic Christians had everything to dread from the 
severity of a bigoted monarch who prepared his measures of 
violence with such deliberate policy. But a few months had 
scarcely elapsed before the edicts published by the two 
Western emperors obliged Maximin to suspend the prosecution 
of his designs: the civil war which he so rashly undertook 
against Licinius employed all his attention; and the defeat 
and death of Maximin soon delivered the church from the 
last and most implacable of her enemies. 

In this general view of the persecution which was first 
authorised by the edicts of Diocletian, I have purposely re¬ 
frained from describing the particular sufferings and deaths 
of the Christian martyrs, It would have been an easy task, 
from the history of Eusebius, from the declamations of. 
Lactantius, and from the most ancient acts, to collect a long 
series of horrid and disgustful pictures, and to fill many pages 
with racks and scourges, with iron hooks, and red-hot beds, 
and with all the variety of tortures which fire and steel, savage 
beasts, and more savage executioners, could inflict on the 
human body. These melancholy scenes might be enlivened by 
a crowd of visions and miracles destined either to delay the 
death, to celebrate the triumph, or to discover the relics of 
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those canonised saints who suffered for the name of Christ. 
But I cannot determine what I ought to transcribe, till 1 am 
satisfied how much I ought to believe. The gravest of the 
ecclesiastical historians, Eusebius himself, indirectly confesses 
that he has related whatever might redound to the glory, and 
that he has suppressed all that could tend to the disgrace, of 
religion. Such an acknowledgment will naturally excite a sus¬ 
picion that a writer who has so openly violated one of the 
fundamental laws of history has not paid a very strict regard 
to the observance of the other; and the suspicion will derive 
additional credit from the character of Eusebius, which was 
less tinctured with credulity, and more practised in the arts of 
courts, than that of almost any of his contemporaries. On 
some particular occasions, when the magistrates were exas¬ 
perated by some personal motives of interest or resentment, 
when the zeal of the martyrs urged them to forget the rales of 
prudence, and perhaps of decency, to overturn the altars, to 
pour out imprecations against the emperors, or to strike the 
judge as he sat on his tribunal, it may be presumed that 
every mode of torture which cruelty could invent, or con¬ 
stancy could endure, was exhausted on those devoted victims. 
Two circumstances, however, have been unwarily mentioned, 
which insinuate that the general treatment of the Christians 
who had been apprehended by the officers of justice was less 
intolerable than it is usually imagined to have been. 1. The 
confessors who were condemned to work in the mines were 
permitted by the humanity or the negligence of their keepers 
to build chapels, and freely to profess their religion in the midst 
of those dreary habitations. 2. The bishops were obliged to 
check and to censure the forward zeal of the Christians, who 
voluntarily threw themselves into the hands of the magistrates. 
Some of these were persons oppressed by poverty and debts, 
who blindly sought to terminate a miserable existence by a 
glorious death. Others were allured by the hope that a short 
confinement would expiate the sins of a whole life; and others 
again were actuated by the less honourable motive of deriving 
a plentiful subsistence, and perhaps a considerable profit, from 
the alms which the charity of the faithful bestowed on the 
prisoners. After the church had triumphed over all her 
enemies, the interest as well as vanity of the captives 
prompted them to magnify the merit of their respective sufferr- 
ing. A convenient distance of time or place gave an ample 
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these facts: but the latter may serve to justify a very important 
and probable conclusion. According to the distribution of 
Roman provinces, Palestine may be considered as the sixteenth 
part of the Eastern empire: and since there were some gover¬ 
nors who, from a real or affected clemency, had preserved 
their hands unstained with the blood of the faithful, it is 
reasonable to believe that the country which had given birth 
to Christianity produced at least the sixteenth part of the 
martyrs who suffered death within the dominions of Galerius 
and Maximin; the whole might consequently amount to about 
fifteen hundred, a number which, if it is equally divided be¬ 
tween the ten years of the persecution, will allow an annual 
consumption of one hundred and fifty martyrs. Allotting the 
same proportion to the provinces of Italy, Africa, and perhaps 
Spain, where, at the end of two or three years, the rigour of 
the penal laws was either suspended or abolished, the multi¬ 
tude of Christians in the Roman empire, on whom a capital 
punishment was inflicted by a judicial sentence, will be re¬ 
duced to somewhat less than two thousand persons. Since it 
cannot be doubted that the Christians were more numerous, 
and their enemies more exasperated, in the time of Diocletian 
than they had ever been in any former persecution, this prob¬ 
able and moderate computation may teach us to estimate the 
number of primitive saints and martyrs who sacrificed their 
lives for the important purpose of introducing Christianity 
into the world. 

We shall conclude this chapter by a melancholy tnith which 
obtrudes itself on the reluctant mind; that, even admitting, 
without hesitation or inquiry, all that history has recorded, or 
devotion has feigned, on the subject of martyrdoms, it must 
still be acknowledged that the Christians, in the course of their 
intestine dissensions, have inflicted far greater severities on 
each other than they had experienced from the zeal of infidels. 
During the ages of ignorance which followed the subversion 
of the Roman empire in the West, the bishops of the Imperial 
city extended their dominion over the laity as well as clergy 
of the Latin church. The fabric of superstition which they had 
erected, and which might long have defied the feeble efforts of 
reason, was at length assaulted by a crowd of daring fanatics, 
who, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, assumed the 
popular character of reformers. The church of Rome de¬ 
fended by violence the empire which she had acquired by 
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attested by Gtotius, a man of genius and leamng, wbo 
pSed bia moderation amidst fte fury of contending sect^ 
and who composed tbe annals of *1'* 
at a time when the invention of pnnbng bad 
means of intelligence and increased the danger of d“Ktion. 
If we are obliged to submit our bebef to the •■'Jtoy »f 
Grotins, it must be allowed that the number of Protestants 
who were executed in a single province and a single reign to 
exceeded that of the primitive martyrs in the space of tee 
centuries and of the Roman empire. But if the improbability 
of the fact itself should prevail over the weight of evidence, if 
Grotius should be convicted of exaggerating the merit and 
sufferings of the reformers; we shall be naturally led to in¬ 
quire what confidence can be placed in the doubtful and irn- 
perfect monuments of ancient credulity; what degree of credit 
can be assigned to a courtly bishop and a passionate de- 
claimer, who, under the protection of Constantine, enjoyed 
the exclusive privilege of recording the persecutions inicted 
on the Christians by the vanquished rivals or disregarded 
predecessors of their gracious sovereign. 


The Movement Towards the East 


17 . 

THE NEW ROME. THE FOUNDATION AND 
DEDICATION OF CONSTANTINOPLE. DIVISIONS OF 
OFFICE IN THE NEW ORDER OF GOVERNMENT. 
BEGINNINGS OF THE POLICE STATE 



The UNFORTUNATE Licinius was the last rival who opposed 
the greatness, and the last captive who adorned the triumph 
of Constantine. After a tranquil and prosperous reign the com 
queror bequeathed to his family the inheritance of the Roman 
empire; a new capital, a new policy, and a new religion; and 
the innovations which he established have been embraced and 
consecrated by succeeding generations. The age of the great 
Constantine and his sons is filled with important events; but 
the historian must be oppressed by their number and variety, 
unless he diligently separates from each other the scenes which 
are connected only by the order of time. He will describe the 
political institutions that gave strength and stability to the 
empire before he proceeds to relate the wars and revolutions 
which hastened its decline. He will adopt the division un¬ 
known to the ancients of civil and ecclesiastical affairs: the 
victory of the Christians, and their intestine discord, will 
supply copious and distinct materials both for edification and 
for scandal. 

After the defeat and abdication of Licinius his victorious 
rival proceeded to lay the foundations of a city destined to 
reign in future times the mistress of the East, and to survive 
the empire and religion of Constantine, The motives, whether 
of pride or of policy, which first induced Diocletian to with¬ 
draw himself from the ancient seat of government, had ac¬ 
quired additional weight by the example of his successors 
and the habits of forty years. Rome was insensibly con¬ 
founded with the dependent kingdoms which had once 
301 
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actaowWgd tor supremacy; and the country of the C«ara 
« Sed with cold indifference by a martal pnnce, bom 
Tthe neighbourhood of the Danube educated m the courts 
^7,™ iof Alia and invested with the purple by the legions 
"t e who had revived a.-ne a. to 
wLer, subnuisively obeyed the edicts wtoch he someumes 
condescended to address to the senate imd people of Rome, 
but they were seldom honoured with the presence of hoir 
nel soweip. During the vigour of h„ age Constanune, 
according to the various exigencies of peace and war, moved 
with slow dignity or with active dihgence along the fron lers 
S his extendve dominions; and was a ways prepared to take 
the field either against a foreign or a domes ic enemy. Bu as 
he graduaUy reached the summit of prosperity and the decline 
of W he began to meditate the design of fixing in a more 
permanent station the strength as well as raajraty of llie 
tiuone. In the choice of an advantageoni situation he pre¬ 
ferred the confines of Europe and Asia; to curb with a power¬ 
ful arm the barbarians who dwelt between the Danube and 
the Tanais; to watch with an eye of jealousy the conduct of 
the Persian monarch, who indignantly supported the yoke of 
an ipominious treaty. With these views Diodetran had 
selected and embellished the residence of Nicomedia: but the 
memory of Diocletian was justly abhorred by the protector of 
the church; and Constantine was not insensible to the am¬ 
bition of founding a city which might perpetuate the glory of 
his own name. During the late operations of the war against 
Licinius he had sufficient opportunity to contemplate, both as 
a soldier and as a statesman, the incomparable position of 
Byzantium; and to observe how strongly it was guarded by 
nature against an hostile attack, whilst it was accessible on 
every side to the benefits of commercial intercourse. Many 
ages before Constantine, one of the most judicious historians 
of antiquity had described the advantages of a situation from 
whence a feeble colony of Greeks derived the command of the 
sea, and the honours of a flourishing and independent re- 
public. 

If we survey Byzantium in the extent which it acquired with 
the august name of Constantinople, the figure of the Imperial, 
city may be represented under that of an unequal triangle. 
The obtuse point, which advances towards the east and the 
shores of Asia; meets and repels the waves of the Thracistti 
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Bosphorus. The northern side of the city is bounded by the 
harbour, and the southern is washed by the Propontis or Sea 
of Marmara. The basis of the triangle is opposed to the west, 
and terminates the continent of Europe. But the admirable 
form and division of the circumjacent land and water cannot, 
without a more ample explanation, be clearly or sufficiently 
understood. 

The winding channel through which the waters of the 
Buxine flow with a rapid and incessant course towards the 
Mediterranean received the appellation of Bosphorus, a 
not less celebrated in the history than in the fables of antiq¬ 
uity. A crowd of temples and of votive altars, profusely 
scattered along its steep and woody banks, attested the un¬ 
skilfulness, the terrors, and the devotion of the Grecian navi¬ 
gators who, after the example of the Argonauts, explored the 
dangers of the inhospitable Buxine. On these banks tradition 
long preserved the memory of the palace of Phineus, infested 
by the obscene harpies; and of the sylvan reign of Amyous, 
who defied the son of Leda to the combat of the Cestus. The 
straits of the Bosphorus are terminated by the Cyanean rocks, 
which, according to the description of the poets, had once 
floated on the face of the waters, and were destined by the 
gods to protect the entrance of the Buxine against the eye of 
profane curiosity. From the Cyanean rocks to the point and 
harbour of Byzantium the winding length of the Bosphorus 
extends about sixteen miles, and its most ordinary breadth 
may be computed at about one mile and a half. The new 
castles of Europe and Asia are constructed, on either conti¬ 
nent, upon the foundations of two celebrated temples, of 
Serapis and of Jupiter Urius. The old castles, a work of the 
Greek emperors, command the narrowest part of the channel, 
in a place where the opposite banks advance within five hun¬ 
dred paces of each other. These fortresses were restored and 
strengthened by Mahomet the Second when he meditated 
the siege of Constantinople: but the Turkish conqueror was 
most probably ignorant that, near two thousand years before 
his reign, Darius had chosen the same situation to connect the 
two continents by a bridge of boats, At a small distance from 
the old castles we discover the little town of Chrysopolis, or 
Scutari, which may almost be considered as the Asiatic suburb 
of Constantinople. The Bosphorus, as it begins to open into 
the Propontis, passes between Byzantium and Chalcedon. The 
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ktter of those cities was buiit by the Gr«ks a few yms be¬ 
fore the former; and the bitadoess of its fomders, who o«r- 
looW the superior advantages of the opposite coast, has 
been stigmatised by a proverbial expression of rontempt. 

The harbour of Constantinople, which may be considered 
as an arm of the Bosphorus, obtained, in a very remote period, 
the denomination of the Golden Horn. The curve which it 
describes might be compared to the horn of a stag, or as it 
should seem, with more propriety, to that of an ox. The 
epithet of solden was expressive of the riches which every 
wind wafted from the most distant countries into the secure 
and capacious port of Constantinople. The river Lycus, formed 
by the conflux of two little streams, pours into the harbour a 
perpetual supply of fresh water, which serves to cleanse the 
bottom and to invite the periodical shoals of fish to seek their 
retreat in that convenient recess. As the vicissitudes of tides 
are scarcely felt in those seas, the constant depth of the har¬ 
bour allows goods to be landed on the quays without the 
assistance of boats; and it has been observed that, in many 
places, the largest vessels may rest their prows against the 
houses while their sterns are floating in the water. From the 
mouth of the Lycus to that of the harbour this arm of the 
Bosphorus is more than seven miles in length. The entrance 
is about five hundred yards broad, and a strong chain could 
be occasionally drawn across it to guard the port and city 
from the attack of an hostile navy. 

Between the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, the shores of 
Europe and Asia receding on either side enclose the Sea of 
Marmara, which was known to the ancients by the denomina¬ 
tion of Propontis. The navigation from the issue of the 
Bosphorus to the entrance of the Hellespont is about one hun¬ 
dred and twenty miles. Those who steer their westward course 
through the middle of the Propontis may at once descry the 
high lands of Thrace and Bithynia, and never lose sight of the 
lofty summit of Mount Olympus, covered with eternal snows. 
They leave on the left a deep gulf, at the bottom of which 
Nicoraedia was seated, the imperial residence of Diocletian; 
and they pass the small islands of Cyzicus and Proconnesus 
before they cast anchor at Gallipoli, where the sea, which 
separates Asia from Europe, is again contracted into a narrow 
channel. 

The geographers who, with the most skilful accuracy, have 
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surveyed the form and extent of the Hellespont, assign about. 
sixty miles for the winding course, and about three miles for 
the ordinary breadth, of those celebrated straits. But the nar¬ 
rowest part of the channel is found to the northward of the 
old Turkish castles, between the cities of Sestus and Abydus. 

It was here that the adventurous Leander braved the passage 
of the flood for the possession of his mistress. It was here like¬ 
wise, in a place where the distance between the opposite banks 
cannot exceed five hundred paces, that Xerxes imposed a 
stupendous bridge of boats, for the purpose of transporting 
into Europe a hundred and seventy myriads of barbarians. A 
sea contracted within such narrow limits may seem but ill to 
deserve the singular epithet qI broad, which Homer, as well as 
Orpheus, has frequently bestowed on the Hellespont. But our 
ideas of greatness are of a relative nature: the traveller, and 
especially the poet, who sailed along the Hellespont, who pur¬ 
sued the windings of the stream, and contemplated the rural 
scenery, which appeared on every side to terminate the pros¬ 
pect, insensibly lost the remembrance of the sea; and his 
fancy painted those celebrated straits with all the attributes 
of a mighty river, flowing with a swift current, in the midst of 
a woody and inland country, and at length, through a wide 
mouth, discharging itself into the lEgean or Archipelago. An¬ 
cient Troy, seated on an eminence at the foot of Mount Ida, 
overlooked the mouth of the Hellespont, which scarcely re¬ 
ceived an accession of waters from the tribute of those im¬ 
mortal rivulets, the Simois and Scamander. The Grecian camp 
had stretched twelve miles along the shore, from the Sigean to 
the Rhcetean promontory; and the flanks of the army were 
guarded by the bravest chiefs who fought under the banners 
of Agamemnon. The first of those promontories was occupied 
by Achilles with his invincible myrmidons, and the dauntless 
Ajax pitched his tents on the other. After Ajax had fallen a. 
sacrifice to his disappointed pride and to the ingratitude of the 
Greeks, his sepulchre was erected on the ground where he had 
defended the navy against the rage of Jove and of Hector; and 
the citizens of the rising town of Rhoeteum celebrated; his 
memory with divine honours. Before Constantine gave a just 
preference to the situation of Byzantium, he had conceived the 
design of erecting the seat of empire on this celebrated spot, 
from whence the Romans derived their fabulous origin. The 
extensive plain which lies below ancient Troy, towards the 
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Ehffiteim promontory and the tomb of Aj^ « first chosen 
or hi» new capital; and, though the undertaking was scon 
relinouished. the stately remains of unfinished walls and tows 
attracted the notice of all who sailed through the straits of the 

Hellespont. . , , 

We are at present qualified to view the advantageous posi- 

tion of Constantinople, which appears to have been formed 
bv nature for the centre and capital of a great monarchy. 
Situated in the forty-first degree of latitude, the Imperial city 
commanded, from her seven hiUs, the opposite shores of 
Europe and Asia; the climate was healthy and temperate, the 
soil fertile the harbour secure and capacious, and the ap¬ 
proach on’the side of the continent was of small extent and 
Ly defence. The Bosphorus and the Hellespont may be con¬ 
sidered as the two gates of Constantinople, and the prince who 
possessed those important passages could always shut them 
against a naval enemy and open them to the fleets of com- 
merce. The preservation of the eastern provinces may, m some 
degree, be ascribed to the policy of Constantine, as the bar¬ 
barians of the Buxine, who in the preceding age had poured 
their armaments into the heart of the Mediterranean, soon 
desisted from the exercise of piracy, and despaired of forcing: , 
this insurmountable barrier. When the gates of the Hellespont 
and Bosphorus were shut, the capital still enjoyed within their 
spacious enclosure every production which could supply the : 
wants or gratify the luxury of its numerous inhabitants. The 
sea-coasts of Thrace and Bithynia, which languish under the 
weight of Turkish oppression, still exliibit a rich prosjject of 
vineyards, of gardens, and of plentiful har/ests; and the 
Propontis has ever been renowned for an inexhaustible store 
of the most exquisite fish, that are taken in their stated sea¬ 
sons, without skill, and almost without labour. But when the 
passages of the straits were thrown open for trade, they 
alternately admitted the natural and artificial riches of the 
north and south, of the Buxine, and of the Mediterranean. 
Whatever rude commodities were collected in the forests of 
Germany and Scythia, as far as the sources of the Tanais and 
the Borysthenes; whatsoever was manufactured by the skill of 
Europe or Asia; the corn of Egypt, and the gems and the 
spices of the farthest India, were brought by the varying winds 
into the port of Conatantinopie, which, for many ages, attracted 
the commerce of the ancient world, ' ^ 
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WIE FOUNDATION OF THE CITY 

_ The prospect of beauty, of safety, and of wealth, united in a 
single spot, was sufficient to justify the choice of Constantine. 
But as some decent mixture of prodigy and fable has, in every 
age, been supposed to reflect a becoming majesty on the origin 
of great cities, the emperor was desirous of ascribing his reso¬ 
lution not so much to the uncertain counsels of human policy 
as to the infallible and eternal decrees of divine wisdom. In 
one of his laws he has been careful to instruct posterity that, in 
obedience to the commands of God, he laid the everlasting 
foundations of Constantinople; and though he has not con¬ 
descended to relate in what manner the celestial inspiration 
was communicated to his mind, the defect of his modest 
silence has been liberally supplied by the ingenuity of succeed¬ 
ing writers, who describe the nocturnal vision which appeared 
to the fancy of Constantine as he slept within the walls of 
Byzantium. The tutelar genius of the city, a venerable matron 
sinking under the weight of years and infirmities, was suddenly 
transformed into a blooming maid, whom his own hands 
adorned with all the symbols of Imperial greatness. The 
monarch awoke, interpreted the auspicious omen, and obeyed, 
without hesitation, the will of Heaven. The day which gave 
birth to a city or colony was celebrated by the Romans with 
such ceremonies as had been ordained by a generous supersti¬ 
tion; and though Constantine might omit some rites which 
savoured too strongly of their Pagan origin, yet he was 
anxious to leave a deep impression of hope and respect on the 
minds of the spectators. On foot, with a lance in his hand, the 
emperor himself led the solemn procession, and directed the 
line which was traced as the boundary of the destined capital, 
till the growing circumference was observed with astonish¬ 
ment by the assistants, who, at length, ventured to observe 
that he had already exceeded the most ample measure of a 
great city. “I shall still advance,” replied Constantine, “till he, 
the invisible guide who marches before me, thinks proper to 
stop." Without presuming to investigate the nature or motives 
of this extraordinary conductor, we shall content ourselves 
with the more humble task of describing the extent and limits 
of Constantinople. 

In the actual state of the city, the palace and gardens of the 
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SmgKo occupy tie astern promootoiy, fe first of the ssven 
hills, and cover about one hundred and fifty acres of our own 
li. Tie sat of Tnridsh ]ealonsy t» 

erected on the foundations of a f J 

be snpEKJsed that the Byiantines 

venienw of the harbour to extend their hatataUons on that 
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Constantine stretdied from the port to the Propontis a®ss 
the enlarged breadth of the triangle at the distance omeen 
stadia from the ancient fortification, and with 
Byzanthim they enclosed five of the seven Mis which, to the 
eyes of those who approach Constantinople, appear to me 
above ach other in beautiful order. About a century after the 
death of the founder, the new buddings, extending on one sn e 
up the harbour, and on the other along the ProponUs, already 
covered the narrow ridge of the sixth and the broad summit of 
the seventh hill. The necessity of protecting tee suburta 
from the incessant inroads of the barbarians engapd the 
younger Theodosius to surround his capital with an adequate 
and permanent enclosure of walls. Prom the eastern promon¬ 
tory to the golden gate, the extreme length of Constantinople 
was about three Roman miles, the dtcnmfetencc measured 
between ten and eleven, and the surface might be computed 
as equal to about two thousand English acres.^ It is impossible 
to justify the vain and credulous exaggerations of modern 
travellers, who have sometimes stretched the limits of Con- , 
stantinople over the adjacent villages of the European and 
even of the Asiatic coast. But the suburbs of Pera and Galata, 
though situated beyond the harbour, may deserve to be con¬ 
sidered as a part of the city; and this addition may perhaps 
authorise the measure of a Byzantine historian, who assigns 
sixteen Greek (about fourteen Roman) miles for the cir- « 
cumference of his native city. Such an extent may seem not 
unworthy of an Imperial residence. Yet Constantinople must 
yield to Babylon and Thebes, to ancient Rome, to London, 
and even to Paris. 

The master of the Roman world, who aspired, to erect an ) 
eternal monument of the glories of his reign, could employ in. 
the prosecution of that great work the wealth, the labour, 
and all that yet remained of the genius, of obedient millions. 
Some estimate may be formed of the expense,bestowed with 
Imperial liberality on the foundation of Constantinople by th9 ; : 
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allowance of about two millions five hundred thousand pounds 
for the construction of the walls, the porticoes, and the aque¬ 
ducts. The forests that overshadowed the shores of the Euxine, 
and the celebrated quarries of white marble in the little 
island of Proconnesus, supplied an inexhaustible stock of 
materials, ready to be conveyed, by the convenience of a short 
water-carriage, to the harbour of Byzantium, A multitude of 
labourers and artificers urged the conclusion of the work 
with incessant toil; but the impatience of Constantine soon dis¬ 
covered that, in the decline of the arts, the skill as well as 
numbers of his architects bore a very unequal proportion to 
the greatness of his designs. The magistrates of the most dis¬ 
tant provinces were therefore directed to institute schools, to 
appoint professors, and, by the hopes of rewards and privi¬ 
leges, to engage in the study and practice of architecture a 
sufficient number of ingenious youths who had received a 
liberal education. The buildings of the new city were executed 
by such artificers as the reign of Constantine could afford; but 
they were decorated by the hands of the most celebrated 
masters of the age of Pericles and Alexander. To revive the 
genius of Phidias and Lysippus surpassed indeed the power of 
a Roman emperor; but the immortal productions which they 
had bequeathed to posterity were exposed without defence to 
the rapacious vanity of a despot. By his commands the cities 
of Greece and Asia were despoiled of their most valuable 
ornaments. The trophies of memorable wars, the objects of 
religious veneration, the most finished statues of the gods and 
heroes, of the sages and poets of ancient times, contributed to 
the splendid triumph of Constantinople; and gave occasion to 
the remark of the historian Cedrenus, who observes, with some 
enthusiasm, that nothing seemed wanting except the souls of 
the illustrious men whom those admirable monuments were 
intended to represent. But it is not in the city of Constantine, 
nor in the declining period of an empire, when the human 
mind was depressed by civil and religious slavery, that we 
should seek for the souls of Homer and of Demosthenes, 
During the siege of Byzantium the conqueror had pitched 
his tent on the commanding eminence of the second hill. To 
perpetuate the memory of his success, he chose the same ad¬ 
vantageous position for the principal Forum, which appears 
to have been of a circular, or rather elliptical form. The two 
opposite entrances formed triumphal arches; the porticoes, 
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Wbioh enoted it Od ever, aide, 

te centre of tie Forum wa. occupied ^ " 

which a mutilated fragmeut is now degraded by the wUa 

to of the bmi pillar. This columu was 

of white marble twenty feet high, and was ampo i rf to 

pieces of porphyry, each of which 

Wait, and about thirty-three in circumference. On the sum 
mit of the piilar, above one hundred ““I 
ground, stood the colossal statue of ApoUo. It was of bo , 
had been transported either from Athens or ftom a ^ 
Phrveia and was supposed to be the work of Phidias. The 
artist had represented the god of day, or, as it was a^erwm s 
interpreted, the emperor Constantine himself, with a scye 
in his right hand, the globe of the world in his left, and a 
crown of rays glittering on his head. The Circus, or Hippo- 
dre.ls a stately building about four hundred paces m 
length, and one hundred in breadth. The space be ween the 
two meto or goals was filled with statues and obelisks, and 
we may still remark a very singular fragment of antiquity, the 
bodies of three serpents twisted into one pillar o brass. Their 

triple heads had once supported the goWen tripod whic^^^^^ 
the defeat of Xerxes, was consecrated m the temple 

by the victorious Greeks. The beauty 
blen long since defaced by the rude hands of the Turkish 
querors, but, under the similar appellation of Atrneidan, it ■ 
still serves as a place of exercise for their horses. From tho 
throne, whence the emperor viewed the Circensian games, a 
winding staircase descended to the palace; a magnificent 
edifice, which scarcely yielded to the residence of Rome itselt, 
and which, together with the dependent courts, gardens, and 
porticoes, covered a considerable extent of ground upon the 
banks of the Propontis, between the Hippodrome and the 
church of St. Sophia. We might likewise celebrate the baths, 
which still retained the name of Zeuxippus, after they 
enriched, by the munificence of Constantine, with lofty 
columns, various marbles, and above threescore statues of . 
bronze. But we should deviate from the design of this history it 
we attempted minutely to describe the different building or 
quarters of the city. It may be suflacient to observe that what- . 
ever could adorn the dignity of a great capital, or contributo 
to the benefit or pleasure of its numerous inhabitants, was 
contained within the walls of Constantinople. A, particular 
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description, composed about a century after its foundation, 
enumerates a capitol or school of learning, a circus, two 
theatres, eight public and one hundred and fifty-three private 
baths, fifty-two porticoes, five granaries, eight aqueducts or 
reservoirs of water, four spacious halls for the meetings of 
the senate or courts of justice, fourteen churches, fourteen 
palaces, and four thousand three hundred and eighty-eight 
houses which, for their size or beauty, deserved to be distin¬ 
guished from the multitude of plebeian habitations. 

The populousness of his favoured city was the next and 
most serious object of the attention of its founder. In the dark 
ages which succeeded the translation of the empire, the remote 
and the immediate consequences of that memorable event were 
strangely confounded by the vanity of the Greeks and the 
credulity of the Latins. It was asserted and believed that all 
the noble families of Rome, the senate, and the equestrian 
order, with their innumerable attendants, had followed their 
emperor to the banks of the Propontis; that a spurious race of 
strangers and plebeians was left to possess the solitude of the 
ancient capital; and that the lands of Italy, long since con¬ 
verted into gardens, were at once deprived of cultivation and 
inhabitants. In the course of this history such exaggerations 
will be reduced to their just value; yet, since the growth of 
Constantinople cannot be ascribed to the general increase of 
mankind and of industry, it must be admitted that this artificial 
colony was raised at the expense of the ancient cities of the 
empire. Many opulent senators of Rome and of the eastern 
provinces were probably invited by Constantine to adopt for 
their country the fortunate spot which he had chosen for his 
own residence. The invitations of a master are scarcely to be 
distinguished from commands, and the liberality of the em¬ 
peror obtained a ready and cheerful obedience. He bestowed 
on his favourites the palaces which he had built in the several 
quarters of the city, assigned them lands and pensions for the 
support of their dignity, and alienated the demesnes of Potitus 
and Asia to grant hereditary estates by the easy tenure of 
maintaining a house in the capital. But these encouragements 
and obligations can become superfluous, and were gradually 
abolished. Wherever the seat of government is fixed, a con¬ 
siderable part of the public revenue will be expended by the 
prince himself, by his ministers, by the officers of justice, and 
by the domestics of the palace. The most wealthy of the pro- 
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Vinci* will be attracted by the powerful mot™ of mtercat 
Td doty, of mnuaement mid ourioeity. A tad and more 
Lerom cte of inhabitants wiU insensibly be fonned of 
S! of artiScers, and of meKhants who derive to 
Ssteice from their own labour, and from the wants or 
Cy of the superior ranks. In less than a century tatan- 
Lple disputed with Rome itself the pre-eminence of note 
ami numbL. New piles of buildings, crowded together w^ 
too Iltde regard to health or convenience, scroly allowed the 
intervals of narrow streets for the perpetual throng of men, 
of horses, and of carriages. The allotted space of ground 
was insnfBcient to contain tlie increasing people, and the 
additional foundations, which on either side were adwncirf 
into the sea, might alone have composed a very considerable 


city. 



The frequent and regular distributions of wme and oil, of 
corn or bread, of money or provisions, had almost exempted 
the poorer citizens of Rome from the necessity of labour. The 
magnificence of the first Caesars was in some measure imi¬ 
tated by the founder of Constantinople: but his liberality, 
however it might excite the applause of the people, has in¬ 
curred the censure of posterity. A nation of legislators and 
conquerors might assert their claim to the harvests of Africa, 
which bad been purchased with their blood; and it was art¬ 
fully contrived by Augustus, that, in the enjoyment of plenty, 
the Romans should lose the memory of freedom. But the 
prodigality of Constantine could not be excused by any con- 
^deration either of public or private interest; and the annual 
tribute of corn imposed upon Egypt for the benefit of his 
new capital was applied to feed a lazy and insolent populace, 
at the expense of the husbandmen of an industrious province. 
Some other regulations of this emperor are less liable to 
blame, but they are less deserving of notice. He divided Con¬ 
stantinople into fourteen regions or quarters, dignified the 
public council with the appellation of senate, communicated 
to the citizens the privileges of Italy, and bestowed on the 
rising city the title of Colony, the first and most favoured 
daughter of ancient Rome. The venerable parent still main¬ 
tained the legal and acknowledged supremacy, which was due 
to her age, to her dignity, and to the remembrance of her for¬ 
mer greatness. 
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lEE DEDICAMON OF 'niE CITY 

As Constantine urged the progress of the work with the 
impatience of a lover, the walls, the porticoes, and the prin¬ 
cipal edifices were completed in a few years, or, according 
to another account, in a few months: but this extraordinary 
diligence should excite the less admiration, since many of 
the buildings were finished in so hasty and imperfect a man¬ 
ner, that, under the succeeding reign, they were preserved 
with difficulty from impending ruin. But while they displayed 
the vigour and freshness of youth, the founder prepared to 
celebrate the dedication of his city. The games and largesses 
which crowned the pomp of this memorable festival may 
easily be supposed; but there is one circumstance of a more 
singular and permanent nature, which ought not entirely to 
be overlooked. As often as the birthday of the city returned, 
the statue of Constantine, framed by his order, of gilt wood, 
and bearing in its right hand a small image of the genius 
of the place, was erected on a triumphal car. The guards, 
carrying white tapers, and clothed in their richest apparel, 
accompanied the solemn procession as it moved through the 
Hippodrome. When it was opposite to the throne of the reign¬ 
ing emperor, he rose from his seat, and with grateful rever¬ 
ence adored the memory of his predecessor. At the festival of 
the dedication, an edict, engraved on a column of marble, 
bestowed the title of Second or New Rome on the city of 
Constantine. But the name of Constantinople has prevailed 
over that honourable epithet, and after the revolution of four¬ 
teen centuries still perpetuates the fame of its author. 

THE NEW OEDER OF GOVERNMENT 

The foundation of a new capital is naturally connected 
with the establishment of a new form of civil and military 
administration. The distinct view of the complicated system 
of policy introduced by Diocletian, improved by Constantine, 
and completed by his immediate successors, may not only 
amuse the fancy by the singular picture of a great empire, but 
will tend to illustrate the secret and internal causes of its 
rapid decay. In the pursuit of any remarkable institution, we 
may be frequently led into the more early or the more recent 
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times of the Roman history; but the proper limits of this in¬ 
quiry will be included within a period of about one hundred 
and thirty years, from the accession of Constantine to the 
publication of the Theodosian code; from which, as well as 
from the Notitia of the East and West, we derive the most 
copious and authentic information of the state of the empire. 
This variety of objects will suspend, for some time, the course 
of the narrative; but the interruption will be censured only 
by those readers who are insensible to the importance of laws 
and manners, while they peruse, with eager curiosity, the 
transient intrigues of a court, or the accidental event of a 
battle. 

The manly pride of the Romans, content with substantial 
power, had left to the vanity of the East the forms and cere¬ 
monies of ostentatious greatness. But when they lost even 
the semblance of those virtues which were derived from their 
ancient freedom, the simplicity of Roman manners was in¬ 
sensibly corrupted by the stately affectation of the courts of 
Asia. The distinctions of personal merit and influence, so 
conspicuous in a republic, so feeble and obscure under a 
monarchy, were abolished by the despotism of the emperors; 
who substituted in their room a severe subordination of rank 
and office, from the titled slaves who were seated on the steps 
of the throne, to the meanest instruments of arbitrary power. 
This multitude of abject dependents was interested in the 
support of the actual government, from the dread of a revo¬ 
lution which might at once confound their hopes and inter¬ 
cept the reward of their services. In this divine hierarchy (for 
such it is frequently styled) every rank was marked with 
the most scrupulous exactness, and its dignity was displayed 
in a variety of trifling and solemn ceremonies, which it was 
a study to learn, and a sacrilege to neglect. The purity of the 
Latin language was debased, by adopting, in the intercourse 
of pride and flattery, a profusion of epithets which Tully 
would scarcely have understood, and which Augustus would 
have rejected with indignation, The principal officers of the 
empire were saluted, even by the sovereign himself, with the 
deceitful titles of your Sincerity, your Gravity, your Excellency, 
your Eminence, your sublime and wonderful Magnitude, your 
illustrious and magnificent Highness. The codicils or patents 
of their office were curiously emblazoned with such emblems 
as were best adapted to explain its nature and high dignity— 
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the image or portrait of the reigning emperors; a triumphal 
car; the book of mandates placed on a table, covered with a 
rich carpet, and illuminated by four tapers; the allegorical 
figures of the provinces which they governed; or the appella¬ 
tions and standards of the troops whom they commanded. ; 
Some of these official ensigns were really exhibited in their j 

hall of audience; others preceded their pompous march I 

whenever they appeared in public; and every circumstance 
of their demeanour, their dress, their ornaments, and their j 
train, was calculated to inspire a deep reverence for the repre¬ 
sentatives of supreme majesty. By a philosophic observer the 
system of the Roman government might have been mistaken 
for a splendid theatre, filled with players of every character 
and degree, who repeated the language, and imitated the i 
passions, of their original model. 

All the magistrates of sufficient importance to find a place ? 
in the general state of the empire were accurately divided into 
three classes—1. The Illustrious; 2. The Spectabiles, or Re- j 
spectable; and, 3. The Clarissimi, whom we may translate by 
the word Honourable, In the times of Roman simplicity, the 
last-mentioned epithet was used only as a vague expression ■ 

of deference, till it became at length the peculiar and appro- | 

printed title of all who were members of the senate, and con- / 

sequently of all who, from that venerable body, were selected i; 
to govern the provinces. The vanity of those who, from their 
rank and office, might claim a superior distinction above the ( 
rest of the senatorial order, was long afterwards indulged \ 

with the new appellation of Respectable: but the title of Ulus- j 

trious was always reserved to some eminent personages who ( 

were obeyed or reverenced by the two subordinate classes, It | 

was communicated only, I, To the consuls and patricians; | 
II. To the Prsetorian prefects, with the prefects of Rome and | 
Constantinople; III. To the masters general of the cavalry 
and the infantry; and, IV. To the seven ministers of the pal- £j 
ace, who exercised their sacred functions about the person of ■■ 
the emperor. Among those illustrious magistrates who were S 
esteemed^ co-ordinate with each other, the seniority of ap- « 
pointments gave place to the union of dignities. By the ex- I 
pedient/of honorary codicils, the emperors, who were fond I 
of multiplying their favours, might sometimes gratify the I 
vanity, though not the ambition, of impatient courtiers. I 
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THE CONSULS AND PATBIOANS 

I. As long as the Roman consuls were the first magistrates 
of a free state, they derived their right to power from the 
choice of the people. As long as the emperors condescended 
to disguise the servitude which they imposed, the consuls 
were still elected by the real or apparent suflirage of the sen¬ 
ate. From the reign of Diocletian even these vestiges of liberty 
were abolished, and the successful candidates, who were in¬ 
vested with the annual honouTS of the consulship, affected to 
deplore the humiliating condition of their predecessors. The 
Scipios and the Catos had been reduced to solicit the votes 
of plebeians, to pass through the tedious and expensive form.s 
of a popular election, and to expose their dignity to the shame 
of a public refusal; while their own happier fate had re¬ 
served them for an age and government in which the rewards 
of virtue were assigned by the unerring wisdom of a gra¬ 
cious sovereign. In the epistles which the emperor addressed 
to the two consuls elect, it was declared that they were 
created by his sole authority. Their names and portraits, en¬ 
graved on gilt tablets of ivory, were dispersed over the em¬ 
pire as presents to the provinces, the cities, the magistrates, 
the senate, and the people. Their solemn inauguration was 
performed at the place of the Imperial residence; and dur¬ 
ing a period of one hundred and twenty years Rome was 
constantly deprived of the presence of her ancient magistrates. 
On the morning of the first of January the consuls assumed 
the ensigns of their dignity. Their dress was a robe of purple, 
embroidered in silk and gold, and sometimes ornamented with 
costly gems. On this solemn occasion they were attended by 
the most eminent officers of the state and array in the habit 
of senators; and the useless fasces, armed with the once for¬ 
midable axes, were borne before them by the lictors. The pro¬ 
cession moved from the palace to the Forum or principal 
square of the city; where the consuls ascended their tribunal, 
and seated themselves in the curule chairs, which were framed 
after the fashion of ancient times. They immediately exercised 
an act of jurisdiction, by the manumission of a slave who 
was brought before them for that purpose; and the cere¬ 
mony was intended to represent the celebrated action of the 
elder Brutus, the author of liberty, and of the consulship, 
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when he admitted among his fellow-citizens the faithful 
Vindex, who had revealed the conspiracy of the Tarquins. 
The public festival was continued during several days in all 
the principal cities; in Rome, from custom; in Constantinople, 
from imitation; in Carthage, Antioch, and Alexandria, from 
the love of pleasure and the superfluity of wealth. In the two 
capitals of the empire the annual games of the theatre, the 
circus, and the ampliitheatre cost four thousand pounds of 
gold, (about) one hundred and sixty thousand pounds ster¬ 
ling; and if so heavy an expense surpassed the faculties or 
the inclination of the magistrates themselves, the sum was 
supplied from the Imperial treasury. As soon as the consuls 
had discharged these customary duties, they were at liberty 
to retire into the shade of private life, and to enjoy during the 
remainder of the year the undisturbed contemplation of their 
own greatness. They no longer presided in the national coun¬ 
cils: they no longer executed the resolutions of peace or war. 
Their abilities (unless they were employed in more effective 
offices) were of little moment; and their names served only 
as the legal date of the year in which they had filled the chair 
of Marius and of Cicero, Yet it was still felt and acknowledged, 
in the last period of Roman servitude, that this empty name 
might be compared, and even preferred, to the possession 
of substantial power. The title of consul was still the most 
.splendid object of ambition, the noblest reward of virtue and 
loyalty. The emperors themselves, who disdained the faint 
shadow of the republic, were conscious that they acquired 
an additional splendour and majesty as often as they as¬ 
sumed the annual honours of the consular dignity. 

The proudest and most perfect separation which can be 
found in any age or country between the nobles and the peo¬ 
ple is perhaps that of the Patricians and the Plebeians, as it 
was established in the first age of the Roman republic, Wealth 
and honours, the offices of the state, and the ceremonies of 
religion, were almost exclusively possessed by the former; 
who, preserving the purity of their blood with the most insult¬ 
ing jealousy, held their clients in a condition of specious 
vassalage. But these distinctions, so incompatible with the 
spirit of a free people, were removed, after a long struggle, 
by the persevering efforts of the Tribunes. The most active 
and successful of the Plebeians accumulated wealth, aspired 
to honours, deserved triumphs, contracted alliances, and, after 
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some generations, assumed the pride of ancient nobility. The 
Patrician families, on the other hand, whose original number 
was never recruited tiU the end of the commonwealth, either 
failed in the ordinary course of nature, or were extinguished 
in so many foreign and domestic wars, or, through a want of 
merit or fortune, insensibly mingled with the mass of tlie 
people. Very few remained who could derive their pure and 
genuine origin from the infancy of the city, or even from 
that of the republic, when Caesar and Augustus, Claudius and 
Vespasian, created from the body of the senate a competent 
number of new Patrician families, in the hope of perpetuat¬ 
ing an order which was still considered as honourable and 
sacred. But these artificial supplies (in which the reigning 
house was always included) were rapidly swept away by the 
rage of tyrants, by frequent revolutions, by the change of 
manners, and by the intermixture of nations. Little more was 
left when Constantine ascended the throne than a vague and 
imperfect tradition that the Patricians had once been the first 
of the Romans. To form a body of nobles, whose influence 
may restrain while it secures the authority of the monarchs, 
would have been very inconsistent with the character and 
policy of Constantine; but, had he seriously entertained such 
a design, it might have exceeded the measure of his power to 
ratify by an arbitrary edict an institution which must expect 
the sanction of time and of opinion. He revived, indeed, the 
title of Patricians, but he revived it as a personal, not as an 
hereditary distinction. They yielded only to the transient su¬ 
periority of the annual consuls; but they enjoyed the pre¬ 
eminence over all the great officers of state, with the most 
familiar access to the person of the prince. This honourable 
rank was bestowed on ^em for life; and, as they were usually 
favourites and ministers who had gi’own old in the Imperial 
court, the tine etymology of the word was perverted by ig¬ 
norance and flattery; and the Patricians of Constantine were 
reverenced as the adopted Fathers of the emperor and the 
republic. 

THE PREFECTS, PROCONSULS, AND GOYEBNORS 

n. The fortunes of the Prsetorian prefects were essentially 
different from those of the consuls and Patricians. The latter 
saw their ancient greatness evaporate m a vain title. The 
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former, rising by degrees from the most humble condition, 
were invested with the civil and military administration of 
the Roman world, From the reign of Severus to that of Dio¬ 
cletian, the guards and the palace, the laws and the finances, 
the armies and the provinces, were intrusted to their super¬ 
intending care; and, like the vizirs of the East, they held with 
one hand the seal, and with the other the standard, of the 
empire. The ambition of the prefects, always formidable, and 
sometimes fatal to the masters whom they served, was sup¬ 
ported by the strength of the Pnetorian bands; but, after those 
haughty troops had been weakened by Diocletian and finally 
suppressed by Constantine, the prefects, who survived their 
fall, were reduced without difficulty to the station of useful 
and obedient ministers. When they were no longer responsible 
for the safety of the emperor’s person, they resigned the juris¬ 
diction which they had hitherto claimed and exercised over 
all the departments of the palace, They were deprived by 
Constantine of all military command as soon as they had 
ceased to lead into the field, under their immediate orders, 
the flower of the Roman troops; and, at length, by a singu¬ 
lar revolution, the captains of the guards were transformed 
into the civil magistrates of the provinces. According to the 
plan of government instituted by Diocletian, the four princes 
had each their Prsetorian prefect; and after the monarchy 
was once more united in the person of Constantine, he still 
continued to create the same number of four prefects, and 
intrusted to their care the same provinces which they already 
administered. 1. The prefect of the East stretched his ample 
jurisdiction into the three parts of the globe which were 
subject to the Romans, from the cataracts of the Nile to the 
banks of the Phasis, and from the mountains of Thrace to 
the frontiers of Persia. 2. The important provinces of Pan- 
nonia, Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece once acknowledged 
the authority of the prefect of Illyricum. 3. The power of the 
prefect of Italy was not confined to the country from whence . 
he derived his title; it extended over the additional territory I 
of Rhietia as far as the hanks of the Danube, over the de- i 
pendent islands of the Mediterranean, and over that part of 
the continent of Africa which lies between the confines of 
Gyrene and those of Tingitania. 4, The prefect of the Gauls 
comprehended under that plural denomination the Idndred 
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provinces of Britain and Spain, and his authority was obeyed 
from the wall of Antoninus to the foot of Mount Atlas. 

After the Praetorian prefects had been dismissed from all 
military command, the civil functions which they vs^ere or¬ 
dained to exercise over so many subject nations were ade¬ 
quate to the ambition and abilities of the most consummate 
ministers. To their wisdom was committed the supreme ad¬ 
ministration of justice, and of the finances, the two objects 
which, in a state of peace, comprehend almost all the respec¬ 
tive duties of the sovereign and of the people; of the former, 
to protect the citizens who are obedient to the lavys; of the 
latter, to contribute the share of their property which is re¬ 
quired for the expenses of the state. The coin, the highways, 
the posts, the granaries, the manufactures, whatever could in¬ 
terest the public prosperity, was moderated by the authority 
of the Prretorian prefects. As the immediate representatives 
of the Imperial majesty, they were empowered to explain, 
to enforce, and on some occasions to modify, the general 
edicts by their discretionary proclamations. They watched 
over the conduct of the provincial governors, removed the 
negligent, and inflicted punishments on the guilty. From all 
the inferior jurisdictions an appeal in every matter of im¬ 
portance, either civil or criminal, might be brought before 
the tribunal of the prefect: but his sentence was final and 
absolute; and the emperors themselves refused to admit any 
complaints against the judgment or the integrity of a magis¬ 
trate whom they honoured with such unbounded confidence. 
His appointments were suitable to his dignity; and, if avarice 
was his ruling passion, he enjoyed frequent opportunities of 
collecting a rich harvest of fees, of presents, and of per¬ 
quisites. Though the emperors no longer dreaded the ambi¬ 
tion of their prefects, they were attentive to counterbalance 
the power of this great ofBce by the uncertainty and shortness 
of its duration. 

From their superior importance and dignity, Rome and 
Constantinople were alone excepted from the jurisdiction of 
the Praetorian prefects. The immense size of the city, and tlie 
experience of the tardy, ineffectual operation of the laws, had 
furnished the policy of Augustus with a specious pretence for 
introducing a new magistrate, who alone could restrain a 
servile and turbulent populace by the strong arm of arbitrary , 
power. Valerius Messalla was appointed the first prefect of " 
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Rome, that his reputation might countenance so invidious a 
measure; but at the end of a few days that accomplished citi¬ 
zen resigned his office, declaring, with a spirit worthy of the 
friend of Brutus, that he found himself incapable of exercising 
a power incompatible with public freedom. As the sense of 
liberty became less exquisite, the advantages of order were 
more clearly understood; and the prefect, who seemed to 
have been designed as a terror only to slaves and vagrants, 
was permitted to extend his civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over the equestrian and noble families of Rome, The prators, 
annually created as the judges of law and equity, could not 
long dispute the possession of the Forum with a vigorous 
and permanent magistrate who was usually admitted into the 
confidence of the prince. Their courts were deserted; their 
number, which had once fluctuated between twelve and 
eighteen, was gradually reduced to two or three; and their 
important functions were confined to the expensive obligation 
of exhibiting games for the amusement of the people. After 
the office of Roman consuls had been changed into a vain 
pageant, which was rarely displayed in the capital, the pre¬ 
fects assumed their vacant place in the senate, and were soon 
acknowledged as the ordinary presidents of that venerable 
assembly. They received appeals from the distance of one 
hundred miles; and it was allowed as a principle of juris¬ 
prudence that all municipal authority was derived from them 
alone. In the discharge of his laborious employment the 
governor of Rome was assisted by fifteen officers, some of 
whom had been originally his equals, or even his superiors. 
The principal departments were relative to the command of 
a numerous watch, established as a safeguard against fires, 
robberies, and nocturnal disorders; the custody and distribu¬ 
tion of the public allowance of corn and provisions; the care; 
of the port, of the aqueducts, of the common sewers, and of 
the navigation and bed of the Tiber; the inspection of the 
markets, the theatres, and of the private as well as public 
works, Their vigilance ensured the three principal objects of 
a regular police-safety, plenty, and cleanliness; and, as a 
proof of the attention of government to preserve the splen¬ 
dour and ornaments of the capital, a particular inspector 
was appointed for the statues; the guardian, as it were, of 
that inanimate people, which, according to the extravagant 
computation of an old writer, was scarcely inferior in num- 
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ber to the living inhabitants of Rome. About thirty years 
after the foundation of Constantinople a similar magistrate 
was created in that rising metropolis, for the same uses mid 
with the same powers. A perfect equality was established be¬ 
tween the dignity of the two municipal and that ot the four 

Prsetorian prefects. _ _ ., ,. . 

Those who in the Imperial hierarchy were distinguished by 
the title of Respectable formed an intermediate class between 
the illustrious prefects and the honourable magistrates of the 
provinces. In this class the proconsuls of Asia, Achaia, and 
Africa claimed a pre-eminence, which was yielded to the re¬ 
membrance of their ancient dignity; and the appeal from 
their tribunal to that of the prefects was almost the only mark 
of their dependence. But the civil government of the empire 
was distributed into thirteen great dioceses, each of which 
equalled the just measure of a powerful Idngdom. The first 
of these dioceses was subject to the jurisdiction of the count 
of the East; and we may convey some idea of the importance 
and variety of his functions by observing that six hundred 
apparitors, who would be styled at present either secretaries, 
or clerks, or ushers, or messengers, were employed in his 
immediate office. The place of Augustal prefect of Egypt was 
no longer filled by a Roman knight; but the name was re¬ 
tained; and the extraordinary powers which the situation of 
the country and the temper of the inhabitants had once made 
indispensable were still continued to the governor. The eleven 
remaining dioceses—of Asiana, Pontica, and Thrace; of 
Macedonia, Dacia, and Pannonia, or Western Illyricum; of 
Italy and Africa; of Gaul, Spain, and Britain—were governed 
by twelve vicars or vice-prefects, v/hosQ name sufficiently ex¬ 
plains the nature and dependence of their office. It may be 
added that the lieutenant-generals of the Roman armies, the 
military counts and dukes, who will be hereafter mentioned, 
were allowed the rank and title of Respectable. 

As the spirit of jealousy and ostentation prevailed in the 
councils of the emperors, they proceeded with anxious dili¬ 
gence to divide the substance and to multiply the titles of 
power. The vast countries which the Roman conquerors had 
united under the same simple' form of administration were 
imperceptibly crumbled into minute fragments, till at length 
the whole empire was distributed into one hundred and six¬ 
teen provinces, each of which supported an expensive and 
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splendid establishment. Of these, three were governed by 
proconsuls, thirty-seven by consukrs, five by correctors, and 
seventy-one by presidents. The appellations of these magis¬ 
trates were different; they ranked in successive order, the 
ensigns of their dignity were curiously varied, and their 
situation, from accidental circumstances, might be more or 
less agreeable or advantageous, But they were all (excepting 
only the proconsuls) alike included in the class of honourable 
persons; and they were alike intrusted, during the pleasure 
of the prince, and under the authority of the prefects or their 
deputies, with the administration of justice and the finances 
in their respective districts. The ponderous volumes of the 
Codes and Pandects would furnish ample materials for a 
minute inquiry into the system of provincial government, as 
in the space of six centuries it was improved by the wisdom 
of the Roman statesmen and lawyers, It may be sufficient 
for the historian to select two singular and salutary provi¬ 
sions, intended to restrain the abuse of authority. 1. For the 
preservation of peace and order, the governors of the prov¬ 
inces were armed with the sword of justice. They inflicted 
corporal punishments, and they exercised, in capital offences, 
the power of life and death. But they were not authorised to 
indulge the condemned criminal with the choice of his own 
execution, or to pronounce a sentence of the mildest and 
most honourable kind of exile. These prerogatives were re¬ 
served to the prefects, who alone could impose the heavy 
fine of fifty pounds of gold: their vicegerents were confined 
to the trilling weight of a few ounces. This distinction, which 
seems to grant the larger while it denies the smaller degree 
of authority, was founded on a very rational motive. The 
smaller degree was infinitely more liable to abuse. The pas¬ 
sions of a provincial magistrate might frequently provoke 
him into acts of oppression, which affected only the freedom 
or the fortunes of the subject; though, from a principle of 
prudence, perhaps of humanity, he might still be terrified by 
the guilt of innocent blood. It may likewise be considered 
that exile, considerable fines, or the choice of an easy death, 
relate more particularly to the rich and the noble; and the 
persons the most exposed to the avarice or resentment of a 
provincial magistrate were thus removed from his obscure 
persecution to the more august and impartial tribunal of the 
Mtorian prefect. 2. As it was reasonably apprehended that 
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the integrity of the judge might be biassed, if his interest was 
concerned or his affections were engaged, the strictest regu¬ 
lations were established to exclude any person, without the 
special dispensation of the emperor, from the government 
of the province where he was born; and to prohibit the gov¬ 
ernor or his son from contracting marriage with a native or 
an inhabitant; or from purchasing slaves, lands, or houses 
within the extent of his jurisdiction. Notwithstanding these 
rigorous precautions, the emperor Constantine, after a reign 
of twenty-five years, still deplores the venal and oppressive 
administration of justice, and expresses the warmest indigna¬ 
tion that the audience of the judge, his despatch of business, 
his seasonable delays, and his final sentence, were publicly 
sold, either by himself or by the officers of his court. The 
continuance, and perhaps the impunity, of these crimes is 
attested by the repetition of impotent laws and ineffectual 
menaces. 

All the civil magistrates were drawn from the profession 
of the law. The celebrated Institutes of Justinian are addressed 
to the youth of his dominions who had devoted themselves to 
the study of Roman jurisprudence; and the sovereign con¬ 
descends to animate their diligence by the assurance that 
their skill and ability would in time be rewarded by an ade¬ 
quate share in the government of the republic. The rudiments 
of this lucrative science were taught in all the considerable 
cities of the East and West; but the most famous school was 
that of Berytus, on the coast of Phoenicia, which flourished 
above three centuries from the time of Alexander Severiis, the 
author perhaps of an institution so advantageous to his na¬ 
tive country. After a regular course of education, which 
lasted five years, the students dispersed themselves through 
the provinces in search of fortune and honours; nor could 
they want an inexhaustible supply of business in a great em¬ 
pire already corrupted by the multiplicity of laws, of arts, 
and of vices. The court of the Praetorian prefect of the East 
could alone furnish employment for one hundred and fifty 
advocates, sixty-four of whom were distinguished by peculiar 
privileges, and two were annually chosen with a salary of 
sixty pounds of gold to defend the causes of the treasury. 
The first experiment was made of their judicial talents by 
appointing them to act occasionally as; assessors to the magis¬ 
trates; from thence they were often raised to preside in the 
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tribunals before which they had pleaded. They obtained the 
government of a province; and, by the aid of merit, of reputa¬ 
tion, or of favour, they ascended, by successive steps, to the 
illustrious dignities of the state. In the practice of the bar 
these men had considered reason as the instrument of dispute; 
they interpreted the laws according to the dictates of private 
interest; and the same pernicious habits might still adhere to 
their characters in the public administration of the state. 
The honour of a liberal profession has indeed been vindicated 
by ancient and modern advocates, who have filled the most im¬ 
portant stations with pure integrity and consummate wisdom; 
but in the decline of Roman jurisprudence the ordinary pro¬ 
motion of lawyers was pregnant with mischief and disgrace. 
The noble art, which had once been preserved as the sacred 
inheritance of the patricians, was fallen into the hands of 
freedmen and plebeians, who, with cunning rather than with 
skill, exercised a sordid and pernicious trade. Some of them 
procured admittance into families for the purpose of fomenting 
differences, of encouraging suits, and of preparing a harvest 
of gain for themselves or their brethren. Others, recluse in 
their chambers, maintained the gravity of legal professors, by 
furnishing a rich client with subtleties to confound the plainest 
truth, and with arguments to colour the most unjustifiable pre¬ 
tensions. The splendid and popular class was composed of 
the advocates, who filled the Forum with the sound of their 
turgid and loquacious rhetoric. Careless of fame and of justice, 
they are described for the most part as ignorant and rapacious 
guides, who conducted their clients through a maze of expense, 
of delay, and of disappointment; from whence, after a tedious 
series of years, they were at length dismissed, when their 
patience and fortune were almost exhausted. 

* * * * * 

THE SEVEN MINISTERS OF THE PALACE 

Besides the magistrates and generals, who at a distance from 
the court diffused their delegated authority over the provinces 
and armies, the emperor conferred the rank of Illustrious on 
seven of his more immediate servants, to whose fidelity he in¬ 
trusted his safety, of his counsels, or his treasures. 1. The 
private apartments of the palace were governed by a favourite 
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eunuch, who, in the language of that age, was styled the 
pmpositus, or prefect of the sacred bedchamber. His duty 
was to attend the emperor in his hours of state or in those ot 
amusement, and to perform about his person all those menial 
services which can only derive their splendour from the m-’ 
fluence of royalty. Under a prince who deserved to reign, the 
great chamberlain (for such we may call him) was an useful 
and humble domestic; but an artful domestic, who improves 
every occasion of unguarded confidence, will insensibly ac¬ 
quire over a feeble mind that ascendant which harsh wisdom 
and uncomplying virtue can seldom obtain, The degenerate 
grandsons of Theodosius, who were invisible to their subjectSi 
and contemptible to their enemies, exalted the prefects of their 
bedchamber above the heads of all the ministers of the palace; 
and even his deputy, the first of the splendid train of slaves 
who waited in the presence, was thought worthy to rank be¬ 
fore the respectable proconsuls of Greece or Asia, The juris¬ 
diction of the chamberlain was acknowledged by the counts, 
or superintendents, who regulated the two important provinces 
of the magnificence of the wardrobe, and of the luxury of the 
Imperial table, 2. The principal administration of public affairs 
was committed to the diligence and abilities of the master of 
the offices. He was the supreme magistrate of the palace, in¬ 
spected the discipline of the civil and military schools, and re¬ 
ceived appeals from all parts of the empire, in the causes 
which related to that numerous army of privileged persons 
who, as the servants of the court, had obtained for themselves 
and families a right to decline the authority of the ordinary 
judges. The correspondence between the prince and his sub¬ 
jects was managed by the four scrinia, or offices of this 
minister of state. The first was appropriated to memorials, 
the second to epistles, the third to petitions, and the fourth to ‘ 
papers and orders of a miscellaneous kind. Each of these was 
directed by an inferior master of respectable dignity, and the 
whole business was despatched by a hundred and forty>eight 
secretaries, chosen for the most part from the profession of 
the law, on account of the variety of abstracts of reports and 
references which frequently occurred in the exercise of their 
several functions. From a condescension which in former ages 
would have been esteemed unworthy of the Roman majesty, a 
particular secretary was allowed for the Greek language; and 
interpreters were appointed to receive the ambassadors of the 
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barbarians; but the department of foreign affairs, which con- 
sthutes so essential a part of modern poHoy, seldom diverted 
the attention of the master of the offices. His mind was more 
seriously engaged by the general direction of the posts and 
arsenals of the empire. There were thirty-foiir cities, fifteen 
m the East and nineteen in the West, in which regular com- 
panies of workmen were perpetuaUy employed in fabricat- 
mg defensive armour, offensive weapons of all sorts, and 
military engines, which were deposited in the arsenals, and 
occasionally delivered for the service of the troops 3 In the 
course of nine centuries the ofSce of queestor had experienced 
a very singular revolution. In the infancy of Rome, two in¬ 
ferior magistrates were annually elected by the people, to 
relieve the consuls from the invidious management of the 
public treasure; a similar assistant was granted to every 
proconsul and to every praitor who exercised a military or 
provincial command; with the extent of conquest, the two 
qumstors were gradually multiplied to the number of four, of 
eight, of twenty, and for a short time, perhaps, of forty; and 
the noblest citizens ambitiously solicited an office which gave 
them a seat in the senate, and a just hope of obtaining the 
honours of the republic. Whilst Augustus affected to maintain 
the freedom of election, he consented to accept the arinn a]} 
privilege of recommending, or rather indeed of nominating, a 
certain proportion of candidates; and it was his custom to 
select one of these distinguished youths to read his orations 
or epistles in the assemblies of the senate. The practice of 
Augustus was imitated by succeeding princes; the occasional 
commission was established as a permanent office; and the 
favoured quiestor, assuming a new and more illustrious charac¬ 
ter, alone survived the suppression of his ancient and useless 
colleagues. As the orations which he composed in the name 
of the emperor acquired the force, and at length the form, 
of absolute edicts, he was considered as the representative of 
the legislative power, the oracle of the council, and the original 
source of the civil jurisprudence, He was sometimes invited to 
take his seat in the supreme judicature of the Imperial con¬ 
sistory, with the Prmtorian prefects and the master of the 
offices; and he was frequently requested to resolve the doubts 
of inferior judges: but as he was not oppressed with a variety 
of subordinate business, his leisure and talents were employed 
to cultivate that dignified style of eloquence which, in the 
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corraption of taste and language, still preserves the majesty \ ; 
of the Roman laws. In some respects the office of the Imperial 
quEBStor may be compared with that of a modern chancellor; s 

but the use of a great seal, which seems to have been adopted j 

by the illiterate barbarians, was never introduced to attest the | 

public acts of the emperors. 4. The extraordinary title of | 

count of tho sacred largesses was bestowed on the treasurer- r 

general of the revenue, with the intention perhaps of incul- i 

eating that every payment flowed from the voluntary bounty j 

of the monarch. To conceive the almost Infinite detail of the j 

annual and daily expense of the civil and military adrainistra- J 

tion in every part of a great empire would exceed the powers - 

of the most vigorous imagination. The actual account em- ; - 
ployed several hundred persons, distributed into eleven dif- ' 

ferent offices, which were artfully contrived to examine and . 

control their respective operations. The multitude of these 
agents had a natural tendency to increase; and it was more 
than once thought expedient to dismiss to their native homes ; 

the useless supernumeraries, who, deserting their honest . . 
labours, had pressed with too much eagerness into the lucra- : 

live profession of the finances. Twenty-nine provincial re- ? 

ceivers, of whom eighteen were honoured with the title of ,! 

count, corresponded with the treasurer; and he extended his ,; 

jurisdiction over the mines from whence the precious metals i, 

were extracted, over the mints, in which they were converted - 

into the current coin, and over the public treasuries of the 
most important cities, where they were deposited for the ; 

service of the state. The foreign trade of the empire was ^ i 
regulated by this minister, who directed likewise all the linen j 

and woollen manufactures, in which the successive operations 
of spinning, weaving, and dyeing were executed, chiefly by | 

women of a servile condition, for the use of the palace and ' 

army. Twenty-six of these institutions are enumerated in the ; 
West, where the arts had been more recently introduced, and 
a stillTarger proportion may be allowed for the industrious V 
provinces of the East. 5. Besides the public revenue, which ■ 
an absolute monarch might levy and expend according to his' ■ 
pleasure, the emperors, in the capacity of opulent citizens, . ■ 
possessed a very extensive property, which was administered 
by the count ox treasurer of the private astute. Some part had 
perhaps been the ancient demesnes of kings and republics; ■, 
some accessions might be derived from the families which were - , 
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successively invested with the purple; but the most consider¬ 
able portion flowed from the impure source of confiscations 
and forfeitures. The Imperial estates were scattered through 
the provinces from Mauritania to Britain; but the rich and fer¬ 
tile soil of Cappadocia tempted the monarch to acquire in that 
country his fairest possessions, and either Constantine or his 
successors embraced the occasion of justifying avarice by 
religious zeal. They suppressed the rich temple of Comana, 
where the high-priest of the goddess of war supported the 
dignity of a sovereign prince; and they applied to their private 
use the consecrated lands, which were iiffiabited by six thou¬ 
sand subjects or slaves of the deity and her ministers. But 
these were not the valuable inhabitants: the plains that stretch 
from the foot of Mount Argseus to the banks of the Sams bred 
a generous race of horses, renowned above all other in the 
ancient world for their majestic shape and incomparable swift¬ 
ness. These sacred animals, destined for the service of the 
palace and the Imperial games, were protected by the laws 
from the profanation of a vulgar master. The demesnes of 
Cappadocia were important enough to require the inspection 
of a count; officers of an inferior rank were stationed in the 
other parts of the empire and the deputies of the private, as 
well as those of the public treasurer, were maintained in the 
exercise of their independent functions, and encouraged to 
control the authority of the provincial magistrates. 6, 7. The 
chosen bands of cavalry and infantry, which guarded the 
person of the emperor, were under the immediate command 
of the two counts of the domestics, whole number con¬ 
sisted of three thousand five hundred men, divided into seven' 
schools, or troops, of five hundred each; and in the East this 
honourable service was almost entirely appropriated to the 
Armenians. Whenever, on public ceremonies, they were 
drawn up in the courts and porticos of the palace, their lofty 
stature, silent order, and splendid arms of silver and gold, 
displayed a martial pomp not unworthy of the Roman majesty. 
From the seven schools two companies of horse and foot were 
selected, of the protectow, whose advantageous station was the 
hope and reward of the most deserving soldiers. They mounted 
guard in the interior apartments, and were occasionally 
despatched into the provinces, to execute with celerity and 
vigour the orders of their master. The counts of the domestics 
' had succeeded to the office of the PrEStorian prefects; like the 
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prefects, they aspired from the service of the palace to the 
command of armies. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE POLICE STA’IE 

The perpetual intercourse between the court and the prov¬ 
inces was facilitated by the construction of roads and the 
institution of posts. But these beneOcial establishments were 
accidentally connected with a pernicious and intolerable abuse. 
Two or three hundred agenis or messengers were employed, 
under the jurisdiction of the master of the offices, to announce 
the names of the annual consuls, and the edicts or victories of 
the emperors. They insensibly assumed the licence of report¬ 
ing whatever they could observe of the conduct either of 
magistrates or of private citizens; and were soon considered 
as the eyes of the monarch and the scourge of thc_ people. 
Under the warm influence of a feeble reign they multiplied to 
th^ incredible number of ten thousand, disdained the mild 
though frequent admonitions of the laws, and exercised in the 
profitable management of the posts a rapacious and insolent 
oppression. These official spies, who regularly corresponded 
with the palace, were encouraged, by favour and reward, anx¬ 
iously to watch the progress of every treasonable design, from 
the faint and latent symptoms of disaffection, to the actual pre¬ 
paration of an open revolt. Their careless or criminal violation 
of truth and justice was covered by the consecrated mask of 
zeal; and they might securely aim their poisoned arrows at the 
breast either of the guilty or the innocent, who had provoked 
their resentment, or refused to purchase their silence. A faith¬ 
ful subject, of Syria perhaps, or of Britain, was exposed to the 
danger, or at least to the dread, of being dragged in chains to 
the court of Milan or Constantinople, to defend his life and 
fortune against the malicious charge of these privileged in¬ 
formers. The ordinary administration was conducted by tee 
methods which extreme necessity can alone palliate; and the 
defects of evidence were diligently supplied by the use of 
torture. 

The deceitful and dangerous experiment of the criminal 
quesstion, u it is emphatically styled, was admitted, rather 
than approved, in the jurisprudence of the Romans. They ap¬ 
plied this sanguinary mode of examination tonly to servile 
bodies, whose sufferings were seldom weighed by those 
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haughty republicans in the scale of justice or humanity; but I 

they would never consent to violate the sacred person of a | 

citizen till they possessed the clearest evidence of his guilt. The t 

annals of tyranny, from the reign of Tiberius to that of | 

Domitian, circumstantially relate the executions of many inno- | 

cent victims; but, as long as the faintest remembrance was j 

kept alive of the national freedom and honour, the last hours 
of a Roman were secure from the danger of ignominious i 

torture.* The conduct of the provincial magistrates was not, | 

however, regulated by the practice of the city, or the strict | 

maxims of the civilians. They found the use of torture estab- | 

lished not only among the slaves of oriental despotism, but j 

among the Macedonians, who obeyed a limited monarch; | 

among the Rhodians, who flourished by the liberty of com- | 

merce; and even among the sage Athenians, who had asserted | 

and adorned the dignity of human kind. The acquiescence I 

of the provincials encouraged their governors to acquire, or | 

perhaps to usurp, a discretionary power of employing the | 

rack, to extort from vagrants or plebeian criminals the con- | 

fession of their guilt, till they insensibly proceeded to con- | 

found the distinctions of rank, and to disregard the privileges | 

of Roman citizens. The apprehensions of the subjects urged 
them to solicit, and the interest of the sovereign engaged him; | 
to grant, a variety of special exemptions, which tacitly allowed, 
and even authorised, the general use of torture. They protected 
all persons of illustrious or honourable rank, bishops and their j 
presbyters, professors of the liberal arts, soldiers and their 
families, municipal officers, and their posterity to the third | 

generation, and all children under the age of puberty. But a j 

fatal maxim was introduced into the new jiirisprudehce of the 1 

empire, that in the case of treason, which included every 
offence that the subtlety of lawyers could derive from an 
hostile intention towards the prince or republic, all privileges | 

were suspended, and all conditions were reduced to the same | 

ignominious level. As the safety of the emperor was avowedly 
preferred to every consideration of justice or humanity, the # 
dignity of age and the tenderness of youth were alike exposed 
to the most cruel tortures; and the terrors of a malicious in- a 

>In thirconsplrncy of Hso against Nero, Epichorls (libertina mulier) was 
tho only person tortured! the rest were intncH Umentk It would be super¬ 
fluous to add a weaker, and it would be difflcailt to find a stronger, example., ■ 
Tacit, Annal. xv. S7. 
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formation, which might select them as the accomplices, or 
even as the witnesses, periiups, of an imaginary crime, per¬ 
petually hung over the heads of the principal citizens of tfie 
Roman world. 

* * * * 

A people dated by pride, or soured by discontent, is sddom 
qualified to form a just estimate of their actual situation. The 
subjects of Constantine were incapable of discerning the 
decline of genius and manly virtue, which so far degraded 
them below the dignity of their ancestors; but they could fed 
and lament the rage of tyranny, the relaxation of discipline, 
and the increase of taxes. The impartial historian, who ac- 
taowledges the justice of their complaints, will oirserve some 
favourable circumstances which tended to alleviate the misery 
of their condition. The threatening tempest of barbarians, 
which so soon subverted the foundations of Roman grctitness, 
was still repelled, or suspended, on the frontiens. The arts of 
luxury and literature were cultivated, and the elegant plear.ures 
of society were enjoyed, by the inhabitants of a coasiderablc 
portion of the globe. The forms, the pomp, and the expense of 
the civil administration contributed to restrain the irregular 
licence of the soldiers; and although the law.s were violated 
by power, or perverted by subtlety, the sage principles of the 
Roman jurisprudence preserved a sense of order and equity 
unknown to the despotic governments of the East, The rights 
of mankind might derive some protection from religion and 
pliilosophy; and the name of freedom, which could no longer 
alarm, might sometimes admonish, the successors of Augustus, 
that they did not reign over a nation of Slaves or Barbarians. 


18 . 


THE CHARACTER OF CONSTANTINE. HIS FAMILY. 
HIS DEATH. THE RISE OF PERSIA UNDER SAPOR II 


The CHARACTER of the prince who removed the seat of empire, 
and introduced such important changes into the civil and 
religious constitution of his country, has fixed the attention, 
and divided the opinions, of mankind. By the grateful, zeal of j 
the Christians the deliverer of the church has been decorated | 

with every attribute of a hero, and even of a saint; while the | 

discontent of the vanquished party has compared Constantine . ] 
to the most abhorred of those tyrants who, by their vice and | 
weakness, dishonoured the Imperial purple. The same passions I 
have, in some degree, been perpetuated to succeeding genera- | 
tions, and the character of Constantine is considered, even in 
the present age, as an object either of satire or of panegyric. 

By the impartial union of those defects which are confessed 
by his warmest admirers, and of those virtues which are 
acknowledged by his most implacable enemies, we might hope 
to delineate a just portrait of that extraordinary man, which 
the truth and candour of history should adopt without a blush. , 
But it would soon appear that the vain attempt to blend such ’ 
discordant colours, and to reconcile such inconsistent qualities, ' 
must produce a figure monstrous rather than human, unless it 
is viewed in its proper and distinct lights by a careful separa¬ 
tion of the different periods of the reign of Constantine, 

The person, as well as the mind, of Constantine had been 
enriched by nature with her choicest endowments, His stature L 
wa.s lofty, his countenance majestic, his deportment graceful; 
his strength and activity were displayed in every manly exer- 
cise, and, from his earliest youth to a very advanced season 4 
of life, he preserved the vigour of his constitution by a strict 
adherence to the domestic virtues of chastity and temperance. 

He delighted in the social intercourse of familiar conversation; 
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and though he might sometimes indulge his disposition to 
raillery with less reserve than was required by the severe 
dignity of his station, the courtesy and liberality of his man¬ 
ners gained the heai'ts of all who approached him. The sin¬ 
cerity of his friendship has been suspected; yet he showed, on 
some occasions, that he was not incapable of a warm and 
lasting attachment. Tlie disadvantage of an illiterate education 
had not prevented him from forming a just estimate of the 
value of learning; and the arts and sciences derived some en¬ 
couragement from the munificent protection of Constantine. 
In the despatch of business his diligence was indefatigable; and 
the active powers of his mind were almost continually exer¬ 
cised in reading, writing, or meditating, in giving audience 
to ambassadors, and in examining the complaints of his sub¬ 
jects. Even those who censured the propriety of his measures 
were compelled to acknowledge that he possessed magnanimity 
to conceive, and patience to execute, the most arduous designs, 
without being checked either by the prejudices of educatioir 
or by the clamours of the multitude. In the field he infused his 
own intrepid spirit into the troops, whom he conducted with 
the talents of a consummate general; and to his abilities, rather 
than to his fortune, we may ascribe the si^al victories which 
he obtained over the foreign and domestic foes of the republic. 
He loved glory as the reward, perhaps as the motive, of his 
labours. The boundless ambition which, from the moment 
of his accepting the purple at York, appears as the ruling 
passion of his soul, may be justified by the dangers of his own 
situation, by the character of his rivds, by the consciousness 
of superior merit, and by the prospect that his success would 
enable him to restore peace and order to the distracted empire. 
In his civil wars against Maxentius and Licinius he had en¬ 
gaged on his side the inclinations of the people, who compared 
the undissembled vices of those tyrants with the spirit of 
wisdom and justice which seemed to direct the general tenor 
of the administration of Constantine. 

Had Constantine fallen on the banks of the Tiber, or even in 
the plains of Hadrianople, such is the character which, with 
a few exceptions, he might have transmitted to posterity. But 
the conclusion of his reign (according to the moderate and; 
indeed tender sentence of a writer of the same age) degraded. 
him from the rank which he had acquired among the most de- 
serving of the Roman princes. In the life of Augustus we. 
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behold the tyrant of the republic converted almost by imper¬ 
ceptible degrees into the father of his country and of human 
kind. In that of Constantine we may contemplate a hero, who 
had so long inspired his subjects with love and his enemies , 
with terror, degenerating into a cruel and dissolute monarch, i 
corrupted by his fortune, or raised by conquest above the i 
necessity of dissimulation. The general peace which he main- | 
tained during the last fourteen years of his reign was a period ! 
of apparent splendour rather than of real prosperity; and the 
old age of Constantine was disgraced by the opposite yet 
reconcilable vices of rapaoiousness and prodigality. The ac¬ 
cumulated treasures found in the palaces of Maxentius and 
Licinius were lavishly consumed; the various innovations in¬ 
troduced by the conqueror were attended with an increasing 
expense; the cost of his buildings, his court, and his festivals 
required an immediate and plentiful supply; and the oppression 
of the people was the only fund which could support the mag¬ 
nificence of the sovereign. His unworthy favourites, enriched 
by the boundless liberality of their master, usurped with 
impunity the privilege of rapine and corruption. A secret but 
universal decay was felt in every part of the public administra¬ 
tion, and the emperor himself, though he still retained the 
obedience, gradually lost the esteem, of his subjects. The dress 
and manners which, towards the decline of life, he chose to 
affect, served only to degrade him in the eyes of mankind. The | 
Asiatic pomp which had been adopted by the pride of 
Diocletian assumed an air of softness and effeminacy in the 
person of Constantine. He is represented with false hair of i 
various colours, laboriously arranged by the skilful artists of | 
the times; a diadem of a new and more expensive fashion; a i 
profusion of gems and pearls, of collars and bracelets; and a i 
variegated flowing robe of silk, most curiously embroidered ; 
with flowers of gold. In such apparel, scarcely to be excused i 
by the youth and folly of Elagabalus, we are at a loss to dis- | 
cover the wisdom of an aged monarch and the simplicity of a 
Roman veteran. A mind thus relaxed by prosperity and indul¬ 
gence was incapable of rising to that magnanimity which dis¬ 
dains suspicion and dares to forgive. The deaths of Maximian h 
and Licinius may perhaps be justified by the maxims of policy 9 
as they are taught in the schools of tyrants; but an impartial 1 
narrative of the executions, or rather murders, which sullied 1 
the declining age of Constantine, will suggest to our most /. 
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candid thoughts the idea of a prince who could sacrifice, with¬ 
out reluctance, the laws of justice and the feelings of nature 
to the dictates either of his passions or of his interest. 

THE FAMILY OF CONSTANTINE 

The same fortune which so invariably followed the standard 
of Constantine seemed to secure the hopes and comforts of 
his domestic life. Those among his predecessors who had en¬ 
joyed the longest and most prosperous reigns, Augustus, 
Trajan, and Diocletian, had been disappointed of posterity; 
and the frequent revolutions had never allowed sufficient time 
for any Imperial family to grow up and multiply under the 
shade of the purple. But the royalty of the Flavian line, which 
had been first ennobled by the Gothic Claudius, descended 
tlirough several generations; and Constantine himself derived 
from his royal father the hereditary honours which he trans¬ 
mitted to his children. The emperor had been twice married. 
Minervina, the obscure but lawful object of his youthful 
attachment, had left him only one son, who was called 
Crispus. By Fausta, the daughter of Maximian, he had three 
daughters, and three sons known by the kindred names of 
Constantine, Constantius, and Constans. The unambitious 
brothers of the great Constantine, Julius Constantius, Dal- 
matius, and Hannibalianus, were permitted to enjoy the most 
honourable rank and the most affluent fortune that could be 
consistent with a private station. The youngest of the three 
lived without a name and died without posterity. His two elder 
brothers obtained in marriage the daughters of wealthy 
senators, and propagated new branches of the Imperial race. 
Gallus and Julian afterwards became the most illustrious of 
the children of Julius Constantius, the Patrician. The two sons 
of Dalmatius, who had been decorated with the vain title of 
Censor, were named Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. The two 
sisters of the great Constantine, Anastasia and Eutropia, were 
bestowed on Optatus and Nepotianus, two senators of noble 
birth and of consular dignity. His third sister, Constantia, was 
distinguished by her pre-eminence of greatness and of misery. 
She remained the widow of the vanquished Licinius; and it 
was by her entreaties that an innocent boy, the offspring of 
their marriage, preserved, for some time, his life, the title 
of Qesar, and a precarious hope of the succession, Besides the 
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females and the allies of the Flavian house, ten or twelve 
males, to whom the language of modern courts would apply 
the title of prince of the blood, seemed, according to the order 
of their birth, to be destined either to inherit or to support 
the throne of Constantine. But in less than thirty years this 
numerous and increasing family was reduced to the persons of 
Constantius and Julian, who alone had survived a series 
of crimes and calamities such as the tragic poets have deplored 
in the devoted lines of Pelops and of Cadmus. 

Crispus, the eldest son of Constantine, and the presumptive 
heir of the empire, is represented by impartial historians as an 
amiable and accomplished youth, The care of his education, 
or at least of his studies, was intrusted to Lactantius, the most 
eloquent of the Christians; a preceptor admirably qualified to 
form the taste and to excite the virtues of his illustrious 
disciple, At the age of seventeen Crispus was invested with 
the title of Cffisar, and the administration of the Gallic 
provinces, where the inroads of the Germans gave him an 
early occasion of signalising his military prowess, In the 
civil war which broke out soon afterwards, the father and 
son divided their powers; and this history has already cele¬ 
brated the valour as well as conduct displayed by the latter 
in forcing the straits of the Hellespont, so obstinately defended 
by the superior fleet of Licinius. This naval victory contributed 
to determine the event of the war, and the names of Con¬ 
stantine and of Crispus were united in the joyful acclamations 
of their eastern subjects, who loudly proclaimed that the 
world had been subdued, and was now governed, by an em¬ 
peror endowed with every virtue, and by his illustrious sorji a 
prince beloved of Heaven, and the lively image of his father’s 
perfections. The public favour, which seldom accompanies 
old age, diffused its lustre over the youth of Crispus. He de¬ 
served the esteem and he engaged the affections of the court, 
the army, and the people. The experienced merit of a reigning 
monarch is acknowledged by his subjects with reluctance, and . 
frequently denied with partial and discontented murmurs; 
while, from the opening virtues of his successor, they fondly , 
conceive the most unbounded hopes of private as well as 
public felicity. . y ^ ^ ■ 

This dangerous popularity soon excited the attention of 
Constantine, who, both as a father and as a king, was im¬ 
patient of an'equal.' Instead of attempting to secure the 
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allegiance of Ills son by the generous ties of confidence and 
gratitude, he resolved to prevent the mischiefs which might be 
apprehended from dissatisfied ambition. Crispus soon had 
reason to complain that, while his Infant brother Constantins 
was sent with the title of Ctesar to reign over his peculiar de¬ 
partment of the Gallic provinces, he, a prince of mature years, 
who had performed such recent and signal services, instead of 
being raised to the superior rank of Augustus, was confined 
almost a prisoner to his father’s court, and exposed, without 
power or defence, to every calumny which the malice of his 
enemies could suggest. Under such painful circumstances the 
royal youth might not always be able to compose his be¬ 
haviour or suppress his discontent; and we may be assured 
that he was encompassed by a train of indiscreet or perfidious 
followers, who assiduously studied to inflame, and who were 
perhaps instructed to betray, the unguarded warmth of his 
resentment. An edict of Constantine, published about this 
time, manifestly indicates his real or affected suspicions that a 
secret conspiracy had been formed against his person and 
government. By all the allurements of honours and rewards he 
invites informers of every degree to accuse, without exception, 
his magistrates or nainisters, his friends or his most intimate 
favourites, protesting, with a solemn asseveration, that he 
himself will listen to the charge, that he himself will revenge 
his injuries; and concluding with a prayer, which discovers 
some apprehension of danger, that the providence of the 
Supreme Being may still continue to protect the safety of the 
emperor and of the empire. 

The informers who complied with so liberal an invitation 
were sufficiently versed in the arts of courts to select the 
friends and adherents of Crispus as the guilty persons; nor is, 
there any reason to distrust the veracity of the emperor, who 
had promised an ample measure of revenge and punishment 
The policy of Constantine maintained, however, the same 
appearances of regard and confidence towards a son whom he 
began to consider as his most irreconcilable enemy. Medals 
were stnick with the customary vows for the long and 
auspicious reign of the young Caesar; and as the people, who 
were not admitted into the secrets of the palace, still loved 
his virtues and respected his dignity, a poet, who solicits his 
recall from exile, adores with equal devotion the majesty of 
the father and that of the son. The time was now arrived for 
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celebrating the august ceremony of the twentieth year of the 
reign of Constantine, and the emperor, for that purpose, re¬ 
moved his court from Nicomedia to Rome, where the most 
splendid preparations had been made for his reception. Every 
eye and every tongue affected to express their sense of the 
general happiness, and the veil of ceremony and dissimulation 
was drawn for a while over the darkest designs of revenge 
and murder. In the midst of the festival the unfortunate 
Crispus was apprehended by order of the emperor, who laid 
aside the tenderness of a father without assuming the equity 
of a judge. The examination was short and private; and as it 
was thought decent to conceal the fate of the young prince 
from the eyes of the Roman people, he was sent under a 
strong guard to Pola, in Istria, where, soon afterwards, he was 
put to death, either by the hand of the executioner or by the 
more gentle operation of poison. The Caesar Licinius, a youth 
of amiable manners, was involved in the ruin of Crispus, and 
the stern jealousy of Constantine was unmoved by the prayers 
and tears of his favourite sister, pleading for the life of a son 
whose rank was his only crime, and whose loss she did not 
long survive. The story of these unhappy princes, the nature 
and evidence of their guilt, the forms of their trial, and the 
circumstances of their death, were buried in mysterious 
obscurity, and the courtly bishop, who has celebrated in an 
elaborate work the virtues and piety of his hero, observes a 
prudent silence on the subject of these tragic events. Such 
haughty contempt for the opinion of mankind, whilst it im¬ 
prints an indelible stain on ffie memory of Constantine, must 
remind us of the very different behaviour of one of the 
greatest monarchs of the present age. The Czar Peter, in the 
full possession of despotic power, submitted to the judgment 
of Russia, of Europe, and of posterity, the reasons which, had 
compelled him to subscribe the condemnation of a criminal, 
or at least of a degenerate, son. 

The innocence of Crispus was so universally acknowledged 
that the modern Greeks, who adore the memory of their 
founder, are reduced to palliate the guilt of a parricide which 
the common feelings of human nature forbade them to justify,: 
They pretend that, as soon as the afflicted father discovered 
the falsehood of the accusation by which his credulity had 
been so. fatally .misled, he published to the world his re¬ 
pentance and remorse; that he mourned forty days, during 
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which he tibstained from the use of tlie bath and nil tfso 
ordinary comforts of life; and that, for ttie lasting instructioft 
of posterity, he erected a golden statue of Crispus, with lbi*s 
racmorablc inscription,—To my son, whom I unjustly 
coNWiMNiT). A talc so moral and so interesting would de-? 
serve to be supfwrtcd by less exceptionable authority; but if 
we consult the more ancient ttnd authentic writers, they will 
inform us that the repentance of Constantine was manifested 
(fflly in acts of idood and revenge, and that he ittoned for the 
murder of an innocent son by the execution, perhaps, of a 
guilty wife. Iltcy ascribe the misfortunes of Crispus to th&: 
arts of his stepmother Fausta, whose implacable hatred tjf 
whose disappointed love renewed in the palace of Constantttio 
the ancient tragedy of Hippolytus and of I*h 5 edra. like tlii 
daughter of Minos, the daughter of Maximian accused her 
scmdndaw of an incestuous attempt on the chastity of his 
father's wife, and easily obtained, from the jealouHy (d the 
emperor, a sentence of death against a young prince whom she 
considered with reason as the Hiost formidalde rival of her 
own children. But Helena, the aged mother of Omstantiris,, 
lamented and revenged the untimely fate of lier grandson 
Crispus; nor was it long before !i real or pretended discovery 
was made that Fausta herself entertained a crimlna! connec¬ 
tion with a stave belonging to the Imj'ieriiti stables. Her con¬ 
demnation and punishment were the instant consequences f»f 
(he charge, and the adulteress was sulfocated by the steam of 
a hath, which, for that purpose, had been heated to an ex¬ 
traordinary degree. By some it will pcriiaps be thought tlnst 
tile remembrance of a conjugal union of twenty years, aiKl 
the honour (5f their common offspring, the destined heirs of the 
throne, might have softened the ohrlurate heart of Constantinr?, 
and persuaded him to suffer fsls wife, however guilty she might 
appear, to expiate her offences in a solitary prison. But ft 
seems a superlluoiis labour to weigh the propriety, unhiss 
wc coult! ascertain the truth, of this singular event, which h 
attended with some circumstimccu of doubt ami perplexity. 
Those who liave attacked, and those who have defended, th« 
character of Constantine, have alike disregarded two very re¬ 
markable passages of two orations pronounced under the 
succeeding reign. The former celebrates the virtues, the 
beauty, and the fortune of the empress Fausta, the daughter, 
wife, .sister, and mother of so many priaaea. The latter assert#, 
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in explicit terms, that the mother of the younger Constantine, 
who was slain three years after his father’s death, survived 
to vveep over the fate of her son. Notwithstanding the positive 
te.stimony of several writers of the Pagan as well as of the 
Christian religion, there may still remain some reason to be¬ 
lieve, or at least to su.spect, that Fausta escaped the blind and 
.su.spicious cruelty of her husband. The deaths of a son and of 
a nephew, with the execution of a great number of respectable 
and perhaps innocent friends, who were involved in their fall, 
may be sufficient, however, to justify the discontent of the 
Roman people, and to explain the satirical verses affixed to 
the palace-gate, comparing the splendid and bloody reigns of 
Constantine and Nero, 

By the death of Crispus the inheritance of the empire 
seemed to devolve on the three sons of Fausta, who have been 
already mentioned under the names of Constantine, of Con¬ 
stantins, and of Constaris, These young princes were succes¬ 
sively invested with the title of Caisar, and the dates of their 
promotion may he referred to the tenth, the twentieth, and 
the thirtieth years of the reign of their father, ITiis conduct, 
though it temled to multiply the future masters of the Roman 
world, might he excu,scd by the partiality of paternal affection; 
but it is not so e.asy to understand the motives of the emperor, 
when he endangered the safety both of his family and of his 
people by the unnecessary elevation of his two nephews, Dal- 
matius and Hannib8lianu.s, The former was raised, by the 
title of Oesar, to an equality with his cousins. In favour of the 
latter, Constantine invented the new and singular appellation 
of Nfi/iilimnm, to which he annexed the flattering distinction 
of a robe of purple and gold. But of the whole scries of Roman 
princes in any age of the empire Hannibaliamis alone was dis- 
tlngui.shed by the title of Kino, a name which the subjects of 
Tiberius would have detested ns the profane and cruel insult 
of capricious tyranny. The use of such a title, even as it ap¬ 
pears under the reign of Constantine, is a strange and uncon¬ 
nected fact, which can .scarcely be admitted on the joint 
authority of Imperial medals and contemporary writers, 

The whole empire was deeply interested in the education of 
these ffve youths, the acknowledged .successors of Constantine. 
Be exercises of the body prepared them for the fatigues of 
war and the duties of active life. Those who occasionally men¬ 
tion the education or talents of Constantius allow that he 
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excelled in the gynsnastic arts of leaping anti running; that he 
was a dexterous archer, a skilful horseman, iind a master of 
ail the dilTcrent weapons used in the service either of the 
cavalry or of the infantry. Tlie same assiduous cultivation wtis 
hestowcti, though not perhaps with equal .success, to improve 
the minds of the son.s and nephews of Constantine. 'I he most 
celebrated professors of the Christian faith, of the Grecian 
philosophy, and of the Roman jurisprudence, were invited hy 
the liberality of the emperor, who reserve<l for himself th« 
important task of instructing the royal youths in tiie science 
of government and the knowledge of mankind. But the genius 
of Constantine himself had been formed by adversity and cs* 
perieiice. !n the free intercourse of private life, and amidst the , 
dangers of the court of Galerius, he had leiirncd to command 
his own passions, to encounter those of his equals, and to 
depend for his present .safely and future greatness on the 
prudence and firmness of his personal conduct. His destined 
successors had the mi.sfortune of being born and educated in 
the Imperial purple, Incessantly surrounded with a train ol 
flatterers, they passed their youth in the enjoyment of luxury 
and the expectation of a throne; nor would the dignity of their 
rank permit them to descend from that elevated station from 
whence the various characters of human nature appear to 
wear a smooth and uniform aspect, llie indulgence of Con¬ 
stantine admitted them, at a very tender age, to share the 
administration of the empire; and they studied the art of 
reigning, at the expemse of the people intrusted to their care. 
The younger Constantine was appointed to hold his court in ■ 
Gaul; and his brother Constantius exchanged that department, 
the ancient patrimony of their father, for the more opulent, 
but less martial, countries of the East. Italy, the Wcstcfn 
Illyricum, and Africa, were accu.stomed to revere Constnm, 
the third of his sons, as the representative of the great Ctm- 
stanline. He fixed Dalmatiiis on the Gothic frontier, to which 
he annexed the government of Thrace, Macedonia, nmi 
Greece. The city of Caisarca wa.s chosen for the residence of :; 
Hannibidianus; ami the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, and 
the Lesser Armenia, were designed to form the extent of hii 
new kingdom. For each of these princes a suitable establish* 
ment was provided. A just proportion of guards, of legions, 
and of auxiliaries, was allotted for their respective dignity «nd 
defence. The ministeri and generals who were placed about 
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their persons were such as Constantine could trust to assist, 
and even to control, these youthful sovereigns in the exercise 
of their delegated power. As they advanced in years and ex¬ 
perience, the limits of their authority were insensibly enlarged; 
but the emperor always reserved for himself the title of 
Augustus; and while he showed the Cwsars to the armies and 
provinces, he maintained every part of the empire in equal 
obedience to its supreme liead. The tranquillity of the last 
fourteen years of his reign was scarcely interrupted by the 
contemptible insurrection of a camel-driver in the island of 
Cyprus, or by the active part which the policy of Constantine 
engaged him to assume in the wars of the Goths and Sar- 
matians. 

Inmclus'm wars with Samatians and Goths occupied 
Camtantim’s last years. 

Till?: DEATH or Constantine 

By chastising the pride of the Goths, and by accepting the 
homage of a suppliant nation, Constantine asserted the majesty 
of the Roman empire; and the ambassadors of Ethiopia, 
Persia, and the most remote countries of India, congratulated 
the peace ami prosperity of his government. If he reckoned 
among the favours of fortune the death of his eldest son, of 
his nephew, and perhaps of his wife, he enjoyed an uninter¬ 
rupted flow of private as well as public felicity till the thirtieth 
year of his reign; a period which none of his predecessors, 
since Augustus, had been permitted to celebrate. Constantine 
.survived that solemn fe,stlval about ten months; and, at the 
mature age of sixty-four, after a short illness, he ended his 
memorable life at the palace of Achyrion, in the suburbs of 
NIcomedia, whither he had retired for the benefit of the air, 
and with the hope of recruiting his exhausted strength by the 
use of the warm baths. The excessive clemon.strations of grief, 
or at least of mourning, surpassed whatever had been practised 
on any former occasion, Notwithstanding the claims of the 
senate and people of ancient Rome, the corpse of the deceased 
emperor, according to his last request, was transported to the 
city which was destined to pre.serve the name and memory of 
its founder. The body of Constantine, adorned with the vain 
symbols of greatness, the purple and diadem, was deposited 
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on a golden bed in one of the apartments of the palace, which 
for that pui'iwse hud been splendidly furnished and illuirii- 
iiated, The forms of the court were strictly maintained. Every 
day, at the upiwinted liours, the principal oniccrs of the state, 
the army, and the household, approaching the person of their 
sovereign with bended knees and a compo.sed countenance, 
offered their respectful homage as seriously as if he had been 
still alive. From motives of policy, this theiitrical repre¬ 
sentation was for some time continued; nor could liattery neg* 
led the opprtunity of remarking that Constantine alone, hy . 
the peculiar indulgence of Heaven, had reigned after his death, 
But this reign could subsist only in empty pageantry; uihI 
it was soon discovered that the will of the most absolute 
monarch is seldom obeyed when his subjects have no longer 
anything to hope from his favour, or to dread from his resent¬ 
ment. The same ministers and generals who bowed with .such 
reverential awe freforc the inanimate corpse of their dcceasoii 
sovereign were engaged in secret con.sulttuions to exclude his 
two nephews, Dalmatiiis am! Hannibalianus, from the share 
which he had assigned them in the succession of the empire. 
We are too imperfectly acquainted with the court of Constan¬ 
tine to form any judgment of the real motives which inlluenccdl 
the leaders of the conspiracy; unless we .should suppose that 
they were actuated by a spirit of jealousy and revenge agruTtst 
the prefect Ablavius, a proud favourite, who had long directed 
the counsels and abused the confidence of the late emperer. 
The arguments by which they solicited the concurrence of tite 
soldiers and people are of a more obvious nature: and they 
might with decency, as well as truth, insist on the sujjerior rari^ ' 
of the children of Constantine, the danger of multiplying the 
number of sovereigns, and the impending mischiefs which 
threatened the republic, from the discord of so many rival 
princes who were not connected by the tender sympathy of 
fraternal alfeclion. The intrigue was conducted with zeal tirHl 
secrecy, fill s loud and unanimous declaration was proeurcdl 
from the troops that they would suffer none except the sons 
of their lamented monarch to reign over the Roman emplf«f. 
The younger Dalmatiiis, who was united with his tollateral 
relations by the ties of friendship and, interest, k allowed to 
have inherited a considerable share of the abilities of the greet 
Constantine; but, on this occasion, he does not appear to hftv« 
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concerted any measures for supporting by arms the just claims 
which himself and his royal brother derived from the liberality 
of their uncle. Astonished and overwhelmed by the tide of 
popular fury, they seem to have remained, without the power 
of flight or of resistance, in the hands of their implacable 
enemies. Their fate was suspended till the arrival of Gon- 
stuntius, the second, and perhaps the most favoured, of the 
sons of Constantine. 

The voice of the dying emperor had recommended the care 
of his funeral to the piety of Constantius; and that prince, by 
the vicinity of his eastern station, could easily prevent the 
diligence of his brothers, who resided in their distant govern¬ 
ment of Italy and Gaul As soon as he had taken possession 
of the palace of Constantinople, his first care was to remove 
the apprehensions of his kinsmen, by a solemn oath which he 
pledged for their .security. His next employment was to find 
some specious pretence which might release his conscience 
from the obligation of an imprudent promise. The arts of 
frauil were made sub.servient to the designs of cruelty; and 
a manifest forgery was attested by a person of the most sacred 
character. From the hands of the bishop of Nicoraedia, Con¬ 
stantius received a fatal scroll, affirmed to he the genuine testa¬ 
ment of his father; in which the emperor expressed his 
suspicion that he had been poisoned by his brothers; and con- 
jore<l his sons to revenge his death, and to consult their own 
.safety, by the punishment of the pilty. Whatever reasons 
might have been alleged by these unfortunate princes to 
defend their life and honour against so incredible an accusa¬ 
tion, they were silenced by the furious clamours of the soF 
dlcrs, who declared themselves, at once, their enemies, their 
judges, and their executioners. The spirit, and even the forms, 
of legal proceedings were repeatedly violated in a promiscuous 
massacre; which involved the two uncles of Constantius, seven 
of his cousins, of whom Dalraatius and Hannibalianus were 
the most illustrious, the Patrician Optatus, who had married a 
sister of the late emperor, and the prefect Ablavius, whose 
power and riches had inspired him with some hopes of obtain¬ 
ing the purple, If it were necessary to agpvate the horrors of 
this bloody scene, we might add that Constantius himself had 
espoused the daughter of his unde Julius, and that he had 
bestowed his sister In marriage on his cousin Hannibalianus. 
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These alliances, which the policy of Constantine, regardless of 
the public prejudice, had formed between the several branches 
of the Imperial house, served only to convince mankind that 
these princes were as cold to the endearments of conjugal 
affection, as they were insensible to the ties of consanguinity 
and the moving entreaties of youth and innocence. Of so 
numerous a family, Gallus and Julian alone, the two youngest 
children of Julius Constantius, were saved from the hands 
of the assassins, till their rage, satiated with slaughter, had 
in some measure subsided. The emperor Constantius, who, in 
the absence of his brothers, was the most obnoxious to gmlt 
and reproach, discovered, on some future occasions, a faint 
and transient remorse for those cruelties which the perfidious 
counsels of his ministers, and the irresistible violence of the 
troops, had extorted from his unexperienced youth. 

The massacre of the Flavian race was succeeded by a new 
division of the provinces, which was ratified in a personal in¬ 
terview of the three brothers. Constantine, the eldest of the 
Csesars, obtained, with a certain pre-eminence of rank, the 
possession of the new capital, which bore his own name and 
that of his father. Thrace and the countries of the East were 
allotted for the patrimony of Constantius; and Constans was 
acknowledged as the lawful sovereign of Italy, Africa, and the 
western Illyricum. The armies submitted to their hereditary 
right, and they condescended, after some delay, to accept from 
the Roman senate the title of Augustus. When they first as¬ 
sumed the reins of government, the eldest of these princes was 
twenty-one, the second twenty, and the third only seventeen, 
years of age. 

THE RISE OF PERSIA UNDER SAPOR II 

While the martial nations of Europe followed the standards 
of his brothers, Constantius, as the head of the effeminate 
troops of Asia, was left to sustain the weight of the Persian 
war. At the decease of Constantine, the throne of the East 
was filled by Sapor, son of Hormouz, or Hormisdas, and 
grandson of Narses, who, after the victory of Galerius, had 
humbly confessed the superiority of the Roman power. Al¬ 
though Sapor was in the thirtieth year of his long reign, he 
was still in the vigour of youth, as the date of his accession, by 
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a very strange fatality, had preceded that of his birth. The wife 
of Hormouz remained pregnant at the time of her husband’s 
death, and the uncertainty of the sex, as well as of the event, 
excited the ambitious hopes of the princes of the house of 
Sassan. The apprehensions of civil war were at length removed 
by the positive assurance of the Magi that the widow of 
Hormouz bad conceived, and would safely produce a son. 
Obedient to the voice of superstition, the Persians prepared, 
without delay, the ceremony of his coronation. A royal bed, 
on which the queen lay in state, was exhibited in the midst 
of the palace; the diadem was placed on the spot which might 
be supposed to conceal the future heir of Artaxeixes, and the 
prostrate satraps adored the majesty of their invisible and 
insensible sovereign. If any credit can be given to this mar¬ 
vellous tale, which seems, however, to be countenanced by the 
manners of the people and by the extraordinary duration of 
his reign, we must admire not only the fortune but the genius 
of Sapor. In the soft sequestered education of a Persian harem 
the royal youth could discover the importance of exercising 
the vigour of his mind and body, and by his personal merit 
deserved a throne on which he had been seated while he was 
yet unconscious of the duties and temptations of absolute 
power. His minority was exposed to the almost inevitable 
calamities of domestic discord; his capital was surprised and 
plundered by Thair, a powerful king of Yemen or Arabia, and 
the majesty of the royal family was degraded by the captivity 
of a princess, the sister of the deceased king. But as soon as 
Sapor attained the age of manhood the presumptuous Thair, 
his nation, and his country, fell beneath the first effort of the 
young warrior, who used his victory with so judicious a mix¬ 
ture of rigour and clemency that he obtained from the fears 
and gratitude of the Arabs the title of Dhoulacmf, or protec¬ 
tor of the nation. 

Constantine ll was defeated at Aquileia by Constans in 340 
who became the ruler of the West. Constantius ruling the East 
had to face the attacks of the Persians under Sapor It The 
Persian invasion of Armenia was a threat to the growth of 
Christianity in the East. A victory at Singara in 348 was 
turned by carelessness into a crushing defeat. The fortress of 
Nisibis sustained three sieges and peace was made in 350. In 
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the same year Comtans was removed by Magnentius while 
Vetranio assumed the purple on Consiantius's behalf. Eveniu^ 
ally Constantius overcame Magnentius at Mursa in 351 in the 
valley of the Save and finally in 353 Constantius ruled over an 
undivided empire, 
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THE RISE OF JULIAN. HIS CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 
IN GAUL. HIS LOVE FOR THE CITY OF PARIS 



The divided provinces of the empire were again united by 
the victory of Constantius; but as that feeble prince was 
destitute of personal merit either in peace or war; as he feared 
his generals, and distrusted his ministers; the triumph of his 
arms served only to establish the reign of the eunuchs over 
the Roman world. Those unhappy beings, the ancient produc¬ 
tion of Oriental jealousy and despotism, were introduced into 
Greece and Rome by the contagion of Asiatic luxury. Their 
progress was rapid; and the eunuchs, who, in the time of 
Augustus, had been abhorred, as the monstrous retinue of an 
Egyptian queen, were gradually admitted into the families 
of matrons, of senators, and of the emperors themselves. 
Restrained by the severe edicts of Domitian and Nerva, 
cherished by the pride of Diocletian, reduced to an humble 
station by the prudence of Constantine, they multiplied in 
the palaces of his degenerate sons, and insensibly acquired the 
knowledge, and at length the direction, of the secret councils 
of Constantius. The aversion and contempt which mankind 
has so uniformly entertained for that imperfect species appears 
to have degraded their character, and to have rendered them 
almost as Incapable as they were supposed to be of conceiving 
any generous sentiment, or of performing any worthy action, 
But the eunuchs were skilled in the arts of flattery and in¬ 
trigue; and they alternately governed the mind of Constantius 
by his fears, his indolence, and his vanity. Whilst he viewed in 
a deceitful mirror the fair appearance of public prosperity, he 
supinely permitted them to intercept the complaints of the 
injured provinces; to accumulate immense treasures by the 
sale of justice and of honours; to disgrace the most important 
dignities by the promotion of those who had purchased at 
' ' 349, ' 
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their hands the powers of oppression; and to gratify their 
resentment against the few independent spirits who arrogantly 
refused to solicit the protection of slaves. Of these slaves the 
most distinguished was the chamberlain Eusebius, who ruled 
the monarch and the palace with such absolute sway, that 
Constantius, according to the sarcasm of an impartial his¬ 
torian, possessed some credit with his haughty favourite. By 
his artful suggestions, the emperor was persuaded to subscribe 
the condemnation of the unfortunate Gallus, and to add a 
new crime to the long list of unnatural murders which pollute 
the honour of the house of Constantine. 

When the two nephews of Constantine, Gallus and Mian, 
were saved from the fury of the soldiers, the former was 
about twelve, and the latter about six, years of age; and, as 
the eldest was thought to be of a sickly constitution, they ob¬ 
tained with the less difficulty a precarious and dependent life 
from the affected pity of Constantius, who was sensible that 
the execution of these helpless orphans would have been 
esteemed, by all mankind, an act of the most deliberate 
cruelty, Different cities of Ionia and Bithynia were assigned 
for the places of their exile and education; but as soon as 
their growing years excited the jealousy of the emperor, he 
judged it more prudent to secure those unhappy youths in 
the strong castle of Macellum, near Cajsarea. The treatment 
which they experienced during a six years’ confinement was 
partly such as they could hope from a careful guardian, and 
partly such as they might dread from a suspicious tyrant. Their, 
prison was an ancient palace, the residence of the kings of . 
Cappadocia; the situation was pleasant, the building stately, 
the enclosure spacious. They pursued their studies, and prac¬ 
tised their exercises, under the tuition of the most skilful 
masters; and the numerous household appointed to attend, or 
rather to guard, the nephews of Constantine, was not un- 
worthy of the dignity of their birth. But they could not din- 
guise to themselves that they were deprived of fortune, of 
freedom, and of safety; secluded from the society of all whom 
they could trust or esteem, and condemned to pass their , 
melancholy hours in the company of slaves devoted to the 
commands of a tyrant who had already injured them beyond , 
the hope of reconciliation, At length, however, the emer- ; 
gencies of the state compelled the emperor, or rather his - 
eunuchs, to invest Gdlus, in the twenty-fift^ of his age,. 
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with the title of Cssar, and to cement this political connec¬ 
tion by his marriage with the princess Constantina, After a 
formal interview, in which the two princes mutually engaged 
their faith never to undertake anything to the prejudice of each 
other, they repaired without delay to their respective stations. 
Constantius continued his march towards the West, and Gallus 
fixed his residence at Antioch; from whence, with a delegated 
authority, he administered the five great dioceses of the eastern 
prefecture. In this fortunate change, the new Cesar was not 
unmindful of his brother Mian, who obtained the honours of 
his rank, the appearances of liberty, and the restitution of 
an ample patrimony. 

Gallus proved unfit to rule and was removed by murder. 
Julian, although not originally thought of as a possible em¬ 
peror, gradually advanced in experience and power and in 
355 was declared Ccesar. While Constantius was engaged on 
the Danube frontier he defended Gaul against invasions by 
the Alemanni and Franks. He immediately set himself to 
rebuild and restore the cities of Gaul, “a work more congenial 
to his humane and philosophic temper," 

CrVtt ADMNISmTION OF jtmiAN m GAtn^ 

A tender regard for the peace and happiness of his subjects 
was the ruling principle which directed, or seemed to direct, 
the administration of Julian. He devoted the leisure of his 
winter-quarters to the offices of civil government; and affected 
to assume with more pleasure the character of a magistrate 
than that of a general. Before he took the field he devolved on 
the provincial governors most of the public and private causes 
which had been referred to his tribunal; but, on his return, he 
carefully revised their proceedings, mitigated the rigour of the 
law, and pronounced a second judgment on the judges them¬ 
selves. Superior to the last temptation of virtuous minds, an 
indiscreet and intemperate zeal for justice, he restrained, with 
calmness and dignity, the warmth of an advocate who prose¬ 
cuted, for extortion, the president of the Narbonnese province, 
“Who will ever be found guilty,” exclaimed the vehement 
Delphidius, “if it be enough to deny?” “And who," replied 
Julian, "will ever be innocent, if it is sufficient to affirm?" In 
the general administration of peace and war, the interest of the 
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sovereign is commonly the same as that of his people; but 
Constantins would have thought himself deeply injured, if the 
virtues of Julian had defrauded him of any part of the tribute 
which he extorted from an oppressed and exhausted country. 

The prince who was invested with the ensigns of royalty might 
sometimes presume to correct the rapacious insolence of 
the inferior agents, to expose their corrupt arts, and to intro¬ 
duce an equal and easier mode of collection. But the man¬ 
agement of the finances was more safely intrusted to 
Florentius, Prffitorkn prefect of Gaul, an effeminate tyrant, 
incapable of pity or remorse: and the haughty minister com¬ 
plained of the most decent and gentle opposition, while Mian 
himself was rather inclined to censure the weakness of his own 
behaviour. The Grnsar had rejected with abhorrence a man¬ 
date for the levy of an extraordinary tax; a new superindic- 
tion, which the prefect had offered for his signature; and the 
faithful picture of the public misery, by which be had been 
obliged to justify his refusal, offended the court of Constantins. 

We may enjoy the pleasure of reading the sentiments of 
Julian, as he expresses them with warmth and freedom in a 
letter to one of his most intimate friends. After stating his 
own conduct, he proceeds in the following terms:—'Was it 
possible for the disciple of Plato and Aristotle to act other¬ 
wise than I have done? Could I abandon the unhappy sub¬ 
jects intrusted to my care? Was I not called upon to defend 
them from the repeated injuries of these unfeeling robbers? 

A tribune who deserts his post is punished with death, and 
deprived of the honours of burial. With what justice could I 
pronounce his sentence, if, in the hour of danger, I myself 
neglected a duty far more sacred and far more important? 

God has placed me in this elevated post; his providence will 
guard and support me. Should I be condemned to suffer, T 
shall derive comfort from the testimony of a pure and up¬ 
right conscience. Would to Heaven that I still possessed a 
counsellor like Sallust! If they think proper to send me a 
successor, I shall submit without reluctance; and had much 
rather improve the short opportunity of doing good, than 
enjoy a long and lasting impunity of evil.” The precarious 
and dependent situation of Julian displayed bis virtues'-and ; : 
concealed his defects. The young hero who supported, in , 
Gaul, the throne of Constantius^ was not pemitted to re*. ■ 
form the vices of the government; but he had courage to 
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alleviate or to pity the distress of the people. Unless he had 
been able to revive the martial spirit of the Romans, or to 
introduce the arts of industry and refinement among their 
savage enemies, he could not entertain any rational hopes of 
securing the public tranquillity, either by the peace or con¬ 
quest of Germany. Yet the victories of Julian suspended for 
a short time the inroads of the barbarians, and delayed the 
ruin of the Western Empire. 

JULIAN AND THE CITY OF PAMS 

His salutary influence restored the cities of Gaul, which 
had been so long exposed to the evils of civil discord, bar¬ 
barian war, and domestic tyranny; and the spirit of industry 
was revived with the hopes of enjoyment. Agriculture, manu¬ 
factures, and commerce, again flourished under the protection 
of the laws; and the cum, or civil corporations, were again 
filled with useful and respectable members: the youth were 
no longer apprehensive of marriage; and married persons 
were no longer apprehensive of posterity; the pubk and 
private festivals were celebrated with customary pomp; and 
the frequent and secure intercourse of the provinces dis¬ 
played the image of national prosperity. A mind like that of 
Julian must have felt the general happiness of which he was 
the author; but he viewed with peculiar satisfaction and com¬ 
placency the city of Paris, the seat of his winter residence^ 
and the object of his partial affection. That splendid capital, 
which now embraces an ample territory on either side of the 
Seine, was originally confined to the small island in the midst 
of the river, from whence the inhabitants derived a supply 
of pure and salubrious water. The river bathed the foot of 
the walls; and the town was accessible only by two wooden 
bridges. A forest overspread the northern side of the Seine, 
but on the south, the ground which now bears the name of 
the University was insensibly covered with houses, and 
adorned with a palace and amphitheatre, baths, an aqueduct, 
and a field of Mars for the exercise of the Roman troops. 
The severity of the climate was tempered by the neighbour¬ 
hood of the ocean; and with some precautions, which experi¬ 
ence had taught, the vine and fig-tree were successfully cul¬ 
tivated. But in remarkable winters the Seine was deeply 
frozen; and the huge pieces of ice that floated down the 
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THE CONVERSION OF CONSTANTINE. HIS EDICT OF 
TOLERATION. HIS VISION AND HIS BAPTISM. THE 
LEGAL ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 
DISTINCTION OF SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL POWERS 


The public establishment of Christianity may be con¬ 
sidered as one of those important and domestic revolutions : 
which excite the most lively curiosity, and afford the most 
valuable instruction, The victories and the civil policy of 
Constantine no longer influence the state of Europe; but a 
considerable portion of the globe still retains the impression 
which it received from the conversion of that monarch; and 
the ecclesiastical institutions of his reign are still connected, 
by an indissoluble chain, with the opinions, the passions, and 
the interests of the present generation. 

In the consideration of a subject which may be examined 
with impartiality, but cannot be viewed with mdifference, a 
difficulty immediately arises of a very unexpected nature— 
that of ascertaining the real and precise date of the conver¬ 
sion of Constantine, The eloquent Lactantius, in the midst 
of his court, seems impatient to proclaim to the world the 
glorious example of the sovereign of Gaul; who, in the first 
moments of his reign, acknowledged and adored the majesty 
of the true and only God. The learned Eusebius has ascribed 
the faith of Constantine to the miraculous sign which was 
displayed in th heavens whilst he meditated and prepared 
the Italian expedition. The historian Zosimus lUaliciously as¬ 
serts that the emperor had imbrued his hands in the blood 
of his eldest son before he publicly renounced the gods of 
Rome and of his ancestors. The perplexity produced by these 
discordant authorities is derived from the behaviour of Con- 
355 '' 
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fitiiJiliiic fiirii’icll'. According to the strictness of ecclesiastical 
liaig.iwgt, the first of the Christian emperors was unworthy 
of iliiit name fill the moment of his death; since it was only 
dmiiig his last illness that he received, as a catechumen, thts 
imps’iitioii of hands, and was afterwards admitted, by the 
initiatory iitt*>i of baptism, into the number of the faithful 
TIh: Christianity of Constantine must be allowed in a much 
more vague and qualified sense; and the nicest accuracy 
required in tracing the slow and almost imperceptible grada* 
tions by which the monarch declared himself the protector, 
and at length the proselyte, of the church. It was an arduous 
task to eradicate the habits and prejudices of his education, 
to itckfiowlcdge the divine fmwer of Christ, and to understand 
that tile truth of fm revelation was incomputihle with tlie 
worsliip of the gods, the olrstucics wlilch he had probably 
expifiieneed in his own mind instructed him to proceed with 
caution in the momentous cluinge of a national religion; and 
he insensibly discovered his new opinions, as far as he coiiW 
enforce tlieni witli safety mu} with elfect. During the whole 
course of Iris reign, the stream cd Christianity flowed with a 
gentle, though accelerated, motion: hut its general direction 
was sometimes chcckiHl, and sometimes diverted, by the acci¬ 
dental circumstances of the times, and by the prudence, or 
possibly by the caprice, of the monarch. His ministers were 
permitted to signify the intentions of the ma.ster in the various 
liingiiages which were best adapted to their respective prin¬ 
ciples; and he artfully balanced the hopes and fears of Iris 
subiectfi, by publishing in the same year two edicts; the {if*.t 
of wiiich enjoined the solemn observance of Sunday, ainl the 
second directed the regular consultation of the Aruspices. 
Wliik this imirortant revolution yet remained in suspense, 
the Christians and the Pagans watched the conduct of liudr 
sovereign with the same anxiety, hut with very opposite aenti- 
ineftli Tim former were prornpteil by every motive of zeal 
ns well as Vitnity, to exaggerate the marks of his favour aud 
the evidences of his faith, The latter, till their ju.st apprehto- 
«ons were changed into despair and resentment, attempted 
{!! enneod from the world, and from themselves, that the 
gtHb, id Kumc could no longer reckon the emperor in the 
nufiilHT td their votaries. The same passions and prejudices 
have engagcii the partial writers of the times to cemneet ttic 
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public profession of Christianity with the most glorious or 
the most ignominious era of the reign of Constantine. 

Whatever symptoms of Christian piety might transpire in 
the discourses or actions of Constantine, he persevered till 
he was near forty years of age in the practice of the estab¬ 
lished religion; and the same conduct which in the court of 
Nicomedia might be imputed to his fear, could be ascribed 
only to the inclination or policy of the sovereign of Gaul. 
His liberality restored and enriched the temples of the gods; 
the medals which issued from his Imperial mint are ira- 
pressetl with the figures and attributes of Jupiter and Apollo, 
of Mars and Hercules; and his filial piety increased the coun¬ 
cil of Olympus by the solemn apotheosis of his father Con- 
stautius, But the devotion of Constantine was more peculiarly 
directed to the genius of the Sun, the Apollo of Greek and 
Roman mythology; and he was pleased to be represented 
with the symbols of the God of Light and Poetry. The un¬ 
erring sliafts of that deity, the brightness of his eyes, his 
laurel wreath, immortal beauty, and elegant accomplishments, 
■seem to point him out as the patron of a young hero. The 
altars of Apollo were crowned with the votive offerings of 
Constantine; and the credulous multitude were taught to be¬ 
lieve that the emperor was permitted to behold with mortal 
eyes the visible majesty of their tutelar deity; and that, either 
waking or in a vision, he was blessed with the auspicious 
omens of a long and victorious reign. The Sun was universally 
celebrated as the invincible guide and protector of Constan¬ 
tine; and the Pagans might reasonably expect that the in¬ 
sulted god would pursue with unrelenting vengeance the im¬ 
piety of bis ungrateful favourite. 

As long as Constantine exercised a limited sovereignty over. 
the provinces of Gaul, his Christian subjects were protected 
by the authority, and perhaps by the laws, of a prince who 
wisely left to the gods the care of vindicating their own 
honour. If we may credit the assertion of Constantine him¬ 
self, he had been an indignant spectator of the savage cruelties 
which were inflicted, by the hands of Roman soldiers, on 
those citizens whose religion was their only crime.* In the 
East and in the West he had seen the different effects of 

> tint a mliiM wlty b tilinwii thnt tho Oreek translator has impiovecl tlie 
liwiitj w{ tlof lottin «rl«lnBli and Iho in!«I i'mjimr miijht rocolloet tlie persecu¬ 
tion irf Dliielettim with a morn lively ahhomnee than ho hod oettmlly felt ia 
111 # days (rf hi* ytmtlt and Roganto. 
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severity and indulgence; and as the former was rendered still 
more odious by the example of Galerius, his implacable 
enemy, the latter was recommended to his imitation by the 
authority and advice of a dying father. The son of Constantins 
immediately suspended or repealed the edicts of persccu- 
tion, and granted the free exercise of their religious cere¬ 
monies to all those who had already professed themselves 
members of the church, They were soon encouraged to de* 
pend on the favour as well as on the justice of their sovereign, 
who had imbibed a secret and sincere reverence for the name 
of Christ, and for the God of the Christians. 

THE EDICT OF TOLERAITON 

About five months after the conquest of Italy* the emperor 
made a solemn and authentic declaration of his sentiments 
by the celebrated edict of Milan, which restored peace to the 
catholic church. In the personal interview of the two western 
princes, Constantine, by the ascendant of genius and power, 
obtained the ready concurrence of his colleague, Licinius; the 
union of their names and authority disarmed the fury of 
Maximin; and, after the death of the tyrant of the East, the 
edict of Milan was received as a general and fundamental 
law of the Roman world. 

The wisdom of the emperors provided for the restitution 
of all the civil and religious rights of which the Christians 
had been so unjustly deprived. It was enacted that the places; 
of worship, and public lands, which had been confiscated, 
should be restored to the church, without dispute, without 
delay, and without expense: and this severe injunction wa.i 
accompanied with a gracious promise, that, if any of the pur¬ 
chasers had paid a fair and adequate price, they should be 
indemnified from the Imperial treasury. The salutaiy regula¬ 
tions which guard the future tranquillity of tlie faithful are 
framed on the principles of enlarged and equal toleration; 
and such an equality must have been interpreted by a recent 
sect as an advantageous and honourable distinction. The two 
emperors proclaim to the world that they have grants a 
free and absolute power to the Christians, and to all others, 
of following the religion which each individual thinks proper 
to prefer, to which he has addicted his mind, and which ho 
may deem the best adapted to his own use, They carefully 
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explain every ambiguous word, remove every exception, and 
exact from the governors of the provinces a strict obedience; 
to the true and simple meaning of an edict which was de¬ 
signed to establish and secure, without any limitation, the 
claims of religious liberty. They condescend to assign two 
weighty reasons which have induced them to allow this uni¬ 
versal toleration: the humane intention of consulting the 
peace and happiness of their people; and the pious hope that 
by such a conduct they shall appease and propitiate the Deity, 
whose seat is in Heaven. They gratefully acknowledge the 
many signal proofs which they have received of the divine 
favour; and they trust that the same Providence will for ever 
continue to protect the prosperity of the prince and people. 
From these vague and indefinite expressions of piety three 
suppositions may be deduced, of a different, but not of an 
incompatible nature. The mind of Constantine might fluc¬ 
tuate between the Pagan and the Christian religions. Accord¬ 
ing to the loose and complying notions of Polytheism, he 
might acknowledge the God of the Christians as one of the 
many deities who compose the hierarchy of Heaven. Or per¬ 
haps he might embrace the philosophic and pleasing idea that, 
notwithstanding the variety of names, of rites, and of opin¬ 
ions, all the sects and all the nations of mankind are united 
in the worship of the common Father and Creator of the 
universe. 

But the counsels of princes are more frequently influenced 
by views of temporal advantage than by considerations of 
abstract and speculative truth. The partial and increasing 
favour of Constantine may naturally be referred to the esteem 
which he entertained for the moral character of the Chris¬ 
tians, and to a persuasion that the propagation of the Gospel 
would inculcate the practice of private and public virtue. 
Whatever latitude an absolute monarch may assume ; in his 
own conduct, whatever indulgence he may claim for his own 
passions, it is undoubtedly his interest that all his subjects 
should respect the natural and civil obligations of society. 
But the operation of the wisest laws is imperfect and precari¬ 
ous. They seldom inspire virtue, they cannot always restrain 
vice. Their power is insufficient to prohibit all that they con¬ 
demn, nor can they always punish the actions which they 
prohibit. The legislators of antiquity had summoned to their 
aid the powers of education and of opinion. But every prin- 
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ciple which had once maintained the vigour and purity of ^ 
Rome and Sparta was long since extinguished in a declining v 
and despotic empire. Philosophy still exercised her temperate 
sway over the human mind, but the cause of virtue derived 
very feeble support from the influence of the Pagan super¬ 
stition. Under these discouraging circumstances a prudent 
magistrate might observe with pleasure the progress of a re¬ 
ligion which diffused among the people a pure, benevolent, 
and universal system of ethics, adapted to every duty am! . 
every condition of life, recommended as the will and reason , 
of the supreme Deity, and enforced by the sanction of eternal 
rewards or punishments. The experience of Greek and Ro¬ 
man history could not inform the world how far the system 
of national manners might be reformed and improved by 
the precepts of a divine revelation; and Constantine might 
listen with some confidence to the flattering, and indeed rea¬ 
sonable, assurances of Lactantius. The eloquent apologist 
seemed firmly to expect, and almost ventured to promise, that 
the establishment of Christianity would restore the innocence 
and felicity of the primitive age; that the worship of the true 
God would extinguish war and dissension among those who 
mutually considered themselves as the children of a common 
parent; that every impure desire, every angry or selfish pas¬ 
sion, would be restrained by the knowledge of the Gospel; 
and that the magistrates might sheath the sword of justice 
among a people who would be universally actuated by the 
sentiments of truth and piety, of equity and moderation, of 
harmony and universal love. 

The passive and unresisting obedience which bows under 
the yoke of authority, or even of oppression, must have ap¬ 
peared in the eyes of an absolute monarch the most conspicu¬ 
ous and useful of the evangelic virtues. The primitive Chris¬ 
tians derived the institution of civil government, not from the 
consent of the people, but from the decrees of Heaven. The 
reigning emperor, though he had usurped the sceptre by ! 
treason and murder, immediately assumed the sacred char¬ 
acter of vicegerent of the Deity. To the Deity alone he was ' 
accountable for the abuse of his power; and his subjects were 
indissolubly bound by their oath of fidelity to a tyrant who 
had violated every law of nature and society. The humble 
Christians were sent into the world as sheep among wolves; 
and since they were not permitted to employ force even in the 
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defence of their religion, they should be still, more criminal 
if they were tempted to shed the blood of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures in disputing the vain privileges or the sordid possessions 
of this transitory life. Faithful to the doctrine of the apostle, 
who in the reign of Nero had preached the duty of uncon¬ 
ditional submission, the Christians of the three first centuries 
preserved their conscience pure and innocent of the guilt of 
secret conspiracy or open rebellion. While they experienced 
the rigour of persecution, they were never provoked either 
to meet their tyrants in the field, or indignantly to withdraw 
themselves into some remote and sequestered corner of the 
globe. The protestants of France, of Germany, and of Britain, 
who asserted with such intrepid courage their civil and reli¬ 
gious freedom, have been insulted by the invidious compari¬ 
son between the conduct of the primitive and of the reformed 
Christians. Perhaps, instead of censure, some applause may 
be due to the superior sense and spirit of our ancestors, who 
had convinced themselves that religion cannot abolish the un¬ 
alienable rights of human nature. Perhaps the patience Of the 
primitive church may be ascribed to its weakness as well as 
to its virtue. A sect of unwarlike plebeians, without leaders, 
without arms, without fortifications, must have encountered 
inevitable destruction in a rash and fruitless resistance to the 
master of the Roman legions. But the Christians, when they 
deprecated the wrath of Diocletian, or solicited the favour of 
Constantine, could allege, with truth and confidence, that 
they held the principle of passive obedience, and that, in the 
space of three centuries, their conduct had always been con¬ 
formable to their principles. They might add that the throne 
of the emperors would be established on a fixed and periiia- 
nent basis if all their subjects, embracing the Christian doc¬ 
trine, should learn to suffer and to obey* 

In the general order of Providence princes and tyrants are» 
considered as the ministers of Heaven, appointed to rule or 
to chastise the nations of the earth. But sacred history affords 
many illustrious examples of the more immediate interposi¬ 
tion of the Deity in the government of his chosen people. The 
sceptre and the sword were committed to the hands of Moses, 
of Joshua, of Gideon, of David, of the Maccabees; the virtues 
of ;those heroes were the motive or the effect of the divine 
favourj the success of their arms was destined to achieve the 
deliverance or the triumph of the church. If the judges of 
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Israel were oceasional and temporary magistrates, the kings 
of Judah derived from the royal unction of their great an. 
cestor an hereditary and indefeasible right, which could not 
be forfeited by their own vices, nor recalled by tlie caprice 
of their subjects. The same extraordinary providence, which 
was no longer confined to the Jewish people, might elect Con. 
stantine and his family as the protectors of the Christian 
world; ttnd the devout lactaritius announces, in a prophetic 
tone, the future glories of liis long and universal reign. Ga* 
lerius and Maximin, Maxentius aiul Licinius, were the rivals ; 
who shared with the favourite of Heaven the provinces of 
the empire. The tragic deatlis of Galerius tind Maximin soon , 
gratified the resentment, ami fulfilled the sanguine exjicctH. i. 

tions, of the Christians. The success of Constantine against ; 

Maxentius and Licinius removed tlie two forrnidahie competi. 
tors who still opposed the triumph of the second David, and 
his cause might seem to claim the peculiar interposition of 
Providence. The character of the Roman tyrant liisgraced the ; 
purple and human nature; and though Hie Christians might 
enjoy his precarious favour, they were exposed, witii the rest 
of his subjects, to the elfects of his wanton and capricious j 
cruelty. The eontluct of Licinius soon betrayed the reluctance ' 
with which he had consented to the wise and humane regU" * 
liitioDS of the edict of Milan, The convocation of provincial i 
syncKis was prohibited in his dominions; his Christian officers 
were ign()miniou,sly dismissed; and if he avoided the guilt, or 
rather danger, of a general persecution, his partial opprev 
sions were rendered still more odious by tiie violation of a 
solemn and voluntary engagement. While the East, according 
to the lively expression of Eusebius, was involved in (he 
shades of infernal darkness, the auspicious rays of ctdcstial 
light warmed and illuminated the provinces of the West. ‘Ihe 
piety of Constantine was admitted as an unexceptionable 
proof of tlic justice of his arms; and his use of victory con. 
firmed the opinion of the Christians, that their hero was in¬ 
spired and conducted by the Ixird of Ho,sts, The cori(|iiest 
of Italy produced a general edict of toleration; and m soon 
as the {iefeat of Licinius had invested Constantins with the 
sole dominion of the Roman world, he immediately, by cir¬ 
cular letters, exhorted all his subjects to Imitate, without de* 
lay, the example of their sovereign, and to embrace the di¬ 
vine truth of Christianity. 
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The assurance that the elevation of Constantine was inti- 
mately connected with the de.signs of Providence instilled into 
the minds of the Christians two opinions, which, by very 
different means, assisted the accomplishment of the prophecy. 
Their warm and active loyalty exhausted in his favour every 
resource Of human industry; and they confidently expected 
that their strenuou,s efforts would be seconded by some di- 
vine and miraculous aid. The enemies of Constantine have 
imputed to ititcre.sted motive.s the alliance which he insensibly 
contracted with the catliolic church, and which apparently 
contributed to tlie success of his ambition. In the beginning 
of the fourth century the Christians still bore a very inade- 
tjuale proiwrtion to the inhabitants of the empire; but among 
a degenerate people, who viewed the change of masters with 
the indifference of slaves, the .spirit and union of a religious 
party migiit assist tlie popular leader, to whose service, from 
a principle of conscience, they had devoted their lives and 
fortunes. The example of his father had instructed Constan- 
tine to esteem and to reward the merit of the Christians; and 
in the distribution of public offices he had the advantage of 
strengthening his government liy the choice of ministers or 
generals in wlioso fidelity he could rcpo,se a just and unre¬ 
served confidence. By the influence of these dignified mis¬ 
sionaries the proselytes of the new faith roust have multi¬ 
plied in the court and army; the barbarians of Germany, who 
filled the ranks of the legions, were of a careless temper, 
which acquiesced without resistance in the religion of their 
commander; and when they passed the Alps it may fairly be 
presumed that a great number of the soldiers had already 
consecrated their sword,s to the service of Christ and of Con¬ 
stantine, llie habit.s of mankind and the interest of religion 
gradually abated the horror of war and bloodshed which had 
so long prevailed among the Christians; and in the councils 
which were a.ssembled under the gracious protection of Con¬ 
stantine the authority of the bishops was seasonably em¬ 
ployed to ratify the obligation of the military oath, and to 
inflict the penalty of excommunication on those soldiers who 
threw away their arms during the peace of the church. While 
Constantine in his own dominions increased the number and 
zeal of his faithful adherents, he could depend on the sup¬ 
port of a powerful faction in those provinces which were 
still possessed or Murped by his rivals, A secret disaffection 
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was diffused among the Christian subjects of Maxentius and 
Licinius; and the resentment which the latter did not attempt 
to conceal served only to engage them still more deeply in 
tlie interest of his competitor. The regular correspondence 
which connected the bishops of the most distant provinces 
enabled them freely to communicate their wishes and their ■ i 
designs, and to transmit without danger any useful intelli¬ 
gence, or any pious contributions, which might promote the ,1 
service of Constantine, who publicly declared that he had j 
taken up arms for the deliverance of the church. j 

THE VISION OF CONSTANUNE 

The enthusiasm which inspired the troops, and perhaps the 
emperor himself, had sharpened their swords while it satisfied | 

their conscience, They marched to battle with the full assur- | 

aoce that the same God who had formerly opened a passage j 
to the Israelites through the waters of Jordan, and had r 

thrown down the walls of Jericho at the sound of the trumpets ! 

of Joshua, would display his visible majesty and power in .: 
the victory of Constantine. The evidence of ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory is prepared to afOrm that their expectations were justi- : !' 
fled by the conspicuous miracle to which the conversion of | 
the first Christian emperor had been almost unanimously i; 

ascribed. The real or imaginary cause of so important an * 

event deserves and demands the attention of posterity; and , | 

I shall endeavour to form a just estimate of the famous vision I 
of Constantine, by a distinct consideration of the standard, [ 

the dream, and the celestial sign; by separating the historical, j . 

the natural, and the marvellous parts of this extraordinary 
story, which, in the composition of a specious argument, have 
been artfully confounded in one splendid and brittle mass. 

I. An instrument of the tortures which were inflicted only | 
on slaves and strangers became an object of horror in the j 

eyes of a Roman citizen; and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and I 

of ignominy, were closely united with the idea of the cross.* 

The piety, rather than the humanity, of Constantine soon 1 
abolished in his dominions the punishment which the Saviour i 

I The Christian wrltew, Justin, Minudus Fell*, TerhilUan, Jerbra, and Maid* ■ 

jnus of Turin, have investigated with tolerable success the figure or Ifiteness | 

of a cross in almost every object of nature or artj in the intersectioD oi the ; 

meridian and equator, the human face, a bird flying, a mtui swimming, a most . | 
and yard, a plough, a standard, etc., etc., etc. 
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of mankind had condescended to suffer; but the emperor 
had already learned to despise the prejudices of his educa¬ 
tion and of his people, before he could erect in the midst of 
Rome his own statue, bearing a cross in its right hand, with 
an inscription which referred the victory of his arms, and the 
deliverance of Rome, to the virtue of that salutary sign, the 
true symbol of force and courage. The same symbol sancti¬ 
fied the arms of the soldiers of Constantine; the cross glittered 
on their helmets, was engraved on their shields, was inter¬ 
woven into their banners; and the consecrated emblems which 
adorned the person of the emperor himself were distinguished 
only by richer materials and more exquisite workmanship. 
But the principal standard which displayed the triumph of the 
cross was styled the Labarum, an obscure, though celebrated, 
name, which has been vainly derived from almost all the 
languages of the world. It is described as a long pike inter¬ 
sected by a transversal beam. The silken veil which hung 
down from the beam was curiously inwrought with the images 
of the reigning monarch and his children. The summit of the 
pike supported a crown of gold, which enclosed the mysteri- 
ous monogram, at once expressive of the figure of the cross 
and the initial letters of the name of Christ. The safety of 
the labarum was intrusted to fifty guards of approved valour 
and fidelity; their station was marked by honours and emolu¬ 
ments; and some fortunate accidents soon introduced an 
opinion that as long as the guards of the labarum were en¬ 
gaged in the execution of their office they were secure and 
invulnerable amidst the darts of the enemy. In the second 
civil war Licinius felt and dreaded the power of this conse¬ 
crated banner, the sight of which in the distress of battle ani¬ 
mated the soldiers of Constantine with an invincible enthusi¬ 
asm, and scattered terror and dismay through the ranks of 
the adverse legions. The Christian emperors, who respected 
the example of Constantine, displayed in all their military 
expeditions the standard of the cross; but when the degen¬ 
erate successors of Theodosius had ceased to appear in per¬ 
son at the head of their armies, the labarum was deposited 
as a venerable but useless relic in the palace of Constantinople. 
Its honours are still preserved on the medals of the Ravian 
family. Their grateful devotion has placed the monogram of 
Christ in the midst of the ensigns of Rome. The solemn 
epithets of safety of the republic, glory of the army, restora- 
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tioii of public happiness, arc equally applied to the religious 
and military trophies; and there is still extant a medal of the 
eiiipcj'or Coftstantius, where the standard of the laharum is 
accompanied with these memorable words, By 'IHIS skiH 

TIIUU SliAlJ CONQOElt. 

II, In all occasion,s of danger or distress it was the prac¬ 
tice of the primitive Christians to fortify their minds and 
bcKlies by the sign of the cross, which they used in all their 
ecclesiastical rites, in ail the daily occurrences of life, as an ; 
infallible preservative against every species of spiritual or i 
temporal evil, I'he authority of the church might alone have : 
had suHicieiit weight to justify the devotion of Coastantine, 
who, in the same prudent and gradual progress, acknovvl* | 
edged the truth and assumed tlic symbol of Christianity. But 
the testimony of a contemporary writer, who in a formal 
treatise has avenged the cause of religion, bestows on the ; 
piety of the emperor a more awful and sublime character, fie ■ 
affirms, with the most perfect coniidcnce, that, in the night 
which preceded the last battle against Maxentius, Constantino ; 
wn.s admonished in a dream to inscribe the shields of his 
soldiers with the celestial sim of God, the sacred monogram ; 
of the name of Chri.st; that he executed the commands of 
Heaven, and that his valour and obedience were rewarded 
by the decisive victory of the Milvian Bridge. Some con- ? 
skleralions might perhaps incline a sceptical mind to sus- ■■ 
pect the judgment or the veracity of the rhetorician, whosu ^ 
pen, eiflier from zeal or interest, was devoted to the causu 
of the prevailing faction. He appears to have published hia ; 
Deaths of the Per.secutors at Nicomedia about three yenri ■ 
after tfie Roman victory; but the interval of a thousand miles, :; 
ami a thousand days, will allow an ample latitude for thu I; 
Invention of declalraers, the credulity of party, and the tacit ^ 
approbiition of the emperor himself; who might listen with¬ 
out indignation to a marvellous tale which exalted his fanm 
and promoted his designs. In favour of licinius, who still . 
dissembled his animMily to the Christians, the same author 
has provided a .similar vision, of a form of prayer, which was . 
communicated by an angel, and repeated by the whole army 
bi'fore they engaged the legions of the tyrant Maximin. I'he 
frequent repetition of miraela serves to provoke, where it 
does not subdue, the fca,son of minkincl; but if the dream of 
Constantine is separately considered, it may be naturally ex- ' 
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plained either by the policy or the enthusiasm of the em¬ 
peror. Whilst his anxiety for the approaching day, which must 
decide the fate of the empire, was suspended by a short and 
interrupted slumber, the venerable form of Christ, and the 
well-known symbol of liis religion, might forcibly offer them¬ 
selves to the active fancy of a prince who reverenced the 
name, ami had perhaps secretly implored the power, of the 
GckI of the Christians, As readily might a consummate states¬ 
man indulge himself in the use of one of those military 
stratagems, one of tho.se pious frauds, which Philip and Ser- 
torius had employed with such art and effect. The preter¬ 
natural origin of dreams was universally admitted by the 
nations of antiquity, and a considerable part of the GaUic 
army was already prepared to place their confidence in the 
salutary sign of the Christian religion. The secret vision of 
Constantine could be disproved only by the event; and the 
intrepid hero who had passed the Alps and the Apennines 
might view with careless despair the consequences of a de¬ 
feat under the walls of Rome. The senate and people, exulting 
in their own deliverance from an odious tyrant, acknowledged 
that the victory of Constantine surpassed the powers of man, 
without daring to insinuate that it had been obtained by the 
protection of the gorA’. Tlie triumphal arch, which was erected 
about three yeans after the event, proclaims, in ambiguous 
language, that, by the greatness of Ills own mind, and by an 
imtinct or impulse of the Divinity, he had saved and avenged 
the Roman republic. The Pagan orator, who had seized an 
earlier opportunity of celebrating the virtues of the conqueror, 
supposes that he alone enjoyed a secret and intimate com¬ 
merce with the Supreme Being, who delegated the care of 
mortals to his subordinate deities; and thus assigns a very 
plausible reason why the subjects of Constantine should not 
presume to embrace the new religion of their sovereign. 

Ill, The philosopher, who with calm suspicion examines 
the dreams and omens, the miracles and prodigies, of profane 
or even of ecclesiastical history, will probably conclude that, 
if the eyes of the spectators have sometimes been deceived 
by fraud, the understanding of the readers has much more 
frequently been insulted by fiction, Every event, or appear¬ 
ance, or accident, which seems to deviate from the ordinary 
course of nature, has been rashly ascribed to the immediate 
action of the Deity; and the astonished fancy of the multi- 
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tilde hafj sometimes given shaiw and colour, language and r 
motion, to tk fleeting but uncommon meteors of the air. ; 
Nazarius and Eusebius arc the two most celebrated orators ^ 
who, in studied panegyrics, have lalionred to exalt the glory 
of Constantine. Nine yetirs after the Roman victory Naza- 
rius describes an army of divine warriors, wfio seemed to 
fall from the sky; he marks their lieaiily. their spirit, their 
gigantic forms, the stream of light which beamed from (heir ; 
celestial armour, their patience in sulfering themselves to be i 
heard, as well as seen, by mortals; and theii detdaraiion that , 
they were sent, that they flew, to the assistance of the great i; 
Constantine. For the truth of this prodigy the Fagan orator ^ 
appeals to the whole Gallic nation, in whose presence he t 
was then speaking; and seems to liope that tlie ancient up- , 
paritions would now obtain credit from tins receiit and pub¬ 
lic event. The Christian fable of Imsebius, which, in the ’ 

space of twenty-six years, might arise from the original j 

dream, is cast in a much more correct and elegant mould. In . 
one of the marches of Constantine he is repiirteil to have ■ 
seen with his own eyes the luminous tri'phy of the cross, , 
placed above the meridian sun, and insciibed with the fol¬ 
lowing words: BY this coNQUim. This amazing object in the , 
sky astonished the whole army, as we!! as the emperor him- s 

self, who was yet undetermined in the choice of a religion; 

but his astonishment was converted into faith fry the vision 
of the ensuing night. Christ appeared before liis eyes; ami 
displaying the same celestial sign of the cross, he directed 
Constantine to frame a similar standard, and march, with 
an assiinmce of victory, against Maxentiits and all his cnc* 
mies. The learned bishop of Ciesarea apfifars to he sensible 
that the recent discovery of this marvellous anecdote would 
excite some surprise and distrust among the most pious of bis 
readers, Yet, instead of ascertaining the precise circum¬ 
stances of time and place, which always serve to detect false- 
how! or cslablish truth; instead of coileetirig and recording 
the evidence of so many living witnesses, who must have 
been spectators of this stupendous miracle, Eusebius contents 
himself with alleging a very singular testimony, that of the 
deceased Constantine, who, many years after the event, in 
the freedom of conversation, had related to him this exfraor* 
diniiry incident of his own life, and had attested the truth of: 
it by a solemn oath. The prudena* and gratitude of the 
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learned prelate forbade him to suspect the veracity of his 
victorious master; Init he plainly intimates that, in a fact of 
such a nature, he should have refused his assent to any 
meaner authority. This motive of credibility could not .sur¬ 
vive the power of the Flavian family; and the celestial sign, 
which the Infidels might afterwards deride, was disregarded 
by the Christians of the age which immediately followed 
the conversion of Constantine. Hut the catholic church, both 
of the East and of the West, has adopted a prodigy which 
favours, or .seems to favour, the popular worship of the cross. 
The vision of Constantine maintained an honourable place 
in (lie legend of .superstition till the bold and sagacious spirit 
of criticism presumed to depreciate the triumph, and to ar¬ 
raign (he truth, of the first Christian emperor. 

'HIE ItAPTI.SM OF CONSTANTINE 

llie protestarit and philosopliic readers of the present age 
will incline to believe that, in the account of his own con¬ 
version, Constantine attested a wilful falsehood by a solemn 
and deliberate perjury. They may not hesitate to pronounce 
that, In the choice of a religion, {ii.s mind was (leterroined 
only by a .sense of interest; and that (according to the ex¬ 
pression of a profane poet) he used the altar,s of the church 
as a convenient footstool to the tkone of the empire, A con¬ 
clusion so bansli and so ah,solute is not, however, warranted 
by our knowledge of human nature, of Constantine, or of 
Christianity. In an age of religious fervour the most artful 
statesmen are oh.served to feel some part of the enthusiasm 
which they inspire; and the mo.st orthodox saints assume the 
dangerous privilege of defending the cause of truth by the 
arras of deceit and falsehood. Personal interest is often the 
standard of our belief, as well as of our practice; and the 
same motives of temporal advantage which might influence 
the public conduct and professions of Constantine would 
insensibly dispose his mind to embrace a religion so propitious 
to his fame and fortunes. His vanity was gratified by the 
flattering a.ssurance that he had been chosen by Heaven to 
reign over the earth: success had justified his divine title to 
the throne, and that title was founded on the truth of the 
Christian revelation. A.s real virtue is sometimes excited by 
undeserved applau.se, the specious piety of Constantine, if at 
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first it was only specious, might gradually, by the influence 
of praise, of habit, and of example, be matured into serious 
faith and fervent devotion, The bishops and teachers of the 
new sect, whose dress and manners had not qualified them 
for the re.siderice of a court, were admitted to the Imperial ; 
tabic; they accompanied the monarch in his expeditions; and i 
the ascendant which one of them, an Egyptian or a Spaniard, 
acquired over hi.s mind wa,s imputed by the Pagans to the 
effect of magic. Lactantius, who has adorned the precepts 
of the Gospel with the eloquence of Cicc‘ro, and Eusebius, * 
who has consecrated the learning and philosophy of the 
Greeks to the service of religion, were both received into 
the friendship and familiarity of their sovereign; and those , 
able masters of controversy could patiently watch the soft 
and yielding moments of persuasion, and dexterously apply | 
the arguments which were the best adapted to his character , 
and understanding. Whatever advantages might he derived |. 
from the acquisition of an Imperial pro.selyte, he wa.s distin- | 
guished by the splendour of his purple, rather than by the [ 

superiority of wisdom or virtue, from the many thousand!* j 

of his .subjects who had embraced the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity. Nor can it be deemed incredible that the mind of an 
unlettered soldier should have yielded to the weight of evi¬ 
dence which, in a more enlightened age, has satisfied or sub¬ 
dued the reason of a Grotius, a Pascal, or a Locke. In tk 
midst of the incessant labours of his great oflice this soldier 
employed, or affected to employ, the hours of the night in 
the diligent study of the Scripture.s, and the compo-iition of 
theological discourses, which he afterwards pronounced in 
the presence of a numerous and applauding audience. In a 
very long (Ii.scourse, which is still extant, the royal preacher 
expatiates on the various proofs of religion; but he dwells 
with peculiar complacency on the .Sibylline verses, and the 
fourth eclogue of Virgil Forty years before the birth of 
Christ, the Mantuan bard, as if inspired by the celestial 
muse of Isaiah, had celebrated, with ail the pomp of oriental 
metaphor, the return of the Virgin, the fall of the serpent, 
the approaching birth of a gotilike child, the offspring of 
the great Jupiter, who should expiate the guilt of human kind 
and govern the peaceful universe with the virtues of bU 
father; the rise and appearance of an heavenly race, a primitivo 
nation throughout the world; and the gradual restoration of tho 
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innocence and felicity of the golden age. The poet was per¬ 
haps unconscious of the secret sense and object of these 
.sublime predictions, which have been so unworthily applied 
to tile infant son of a consul, or a triumvir: but if a more 
splendid, and indeed specious, interpretation of the fourth 
eclogue contributed to the conversion of the first Christian 
emperor, Virgil may deserve to be ranked among the most 
successful missionaries of the Gospel 
Tile awful mysteries of the Christian faith and worship 
were concealed from the eyes of strangers, and even of 
catechumens, with an affected secrecy, which served to excite 
their wonder and curiosity. But the severe rules of discipline 
which the prudence of the bishops had instituted were re¬ 
laxed by the same prudence in favour of an Imperial prose¬ 
lyte, whom it was so important to allure, by every gentle 
coiKle,scension, into the pale of the church; and Constantine 
was permitted, at least by a tacit dispensation, to enjoy wo^t 
of the privileges, before he had contracted any of the obliga¬ 
tions, of a Christian. Instead of retiring from the congrega¬ 
tion when tlie voice of the deacon dismissed the profane mul¬ 
titude, he prayed with the faithful, disputed with the bishops, 
preached on the most sublime and intricate subjects of theol¬ 
ogy, celebrated with sacred rites the vigil of Easter, and 
publicly declared himself, not only a partaker, but, in some 
measure, a priest and hierophant of the Christian mysteries. 
The pride of Constantine might assume, and his services had 
deserved, some extraordinary distinction; an ill-timed rigour 
might have blasted the unripened fruits of his conversion; 
and if the doors of the church had been strictly closed against 
a prince who had deserted the altars of the gods, the master 
of the empire would have been left destitute of any form 
of religious worship. In his last visit to Rome he piously dis¬ 
claimed and insulted the superstition of his ancestors, by 
refusing to lead the military procession of the equestrian or¬ 
der, and to offer the public vows to the Jupiter of the Capi- 
toline Hill Many years before his baptism and death Con¬ 
stantine had proclaimed to the world that neither his person 
nor his image should eyer more be seen within the walls of 
an idolatrous temple; while he distributed through the prov¬ 
inces a variety of medals and pictures which represented the 
emperor in an humble and suppliant posture of Christian 
devotion, 
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The pride of Constantine, who refused the privileges of a 
catechumen, cannot easily be explained or excused; but the 
delay of his baptism may be justified by the maxims and the | 

practice of ecclesiastical antiquity. The sacrament of bap- j 

tism was regularly administered by the bishop himself, with j 
his assistant clergy, in the cathedral church of the diocese, | 
during the fifty days between the solemn festivals of Easter 
and Pentecost; and this holy term admitted a numerous band ; 
of infants and adult persons into the bosom of the church. 

The discretion of parents often suspended the baptism of their 
children till they could understand their obligations which 
they contracted: the severity of ancient bishops exacted from i: 
the new converts a noviciate of two or three years; and the i 
catechumens themselves, from different motives of a temporal ; 
or a spiritual nature, were seldom impatient to assume the j 
character of perfect and Initiated Christians, The sacrament i 
of baptism, was supposed to contain a full and absolute ex- | 
piation of sin; and the soul was instantly restored to its origi- | 

nal purity, and entitled to the promise of eternal salvation. | 

Amongst the proselytes of Christianity there were many who ' 

judged it imprudent to precipitate a salutary rite which could j 
not be repeated; to throw away an inestimable privilege which ! 

could never be recovered, By the delay of their baptism ! 

they could venture freely to indulge their passions in the , 

enjoyment of this world, while they still retained in their own [ 

hands the means of a sure and easy absolution.' The sub- | 

lime theory of the Gospel had made a much fainter impres¬ 
sion on the heart than on the understanding of Constantine 
himself. He pursued the great object of his ambition through j 

the dark and bloody paths of war and policy; and, after the i; 

victory, he abandoned himself, without moderation, to the i 

abuse of his fortune. Instead of asserting his just superiority | 

above the imperfect heroism and profane philosophy of | 

* The Fathers, who censured this criminnl delay, could not deny the cer» j 

tain and victorious efSoaoy even of a death'bed baptism. The ingenioua ■ ^ 
rhetoric of Chrysostom could find only three arguments against these prudent . j 
Christians. 1. That we should love and pursue virtue for her own sake, and not ' 
merely for the reward. 2. That wo may be surprised by death without an ' j 
opportunity of baptism. 3. That, although we shall be placed in heaven, we ,■ 

shall only twinWe like little stars, when compared to the suns of righteousness i; 
who have run their appointed course with labour, with success, and with j, 

glory. I believe that this delay of baptism, though attended with the most ■ 

pernicious eonseciuences, was never condemned by any general or provinctnl | 
council, or by any public not or declaration of the church. The zeal of the f 
bishops was easily Wndled on much slighter occasions. • j 
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Trajan and the Antonines, the mature age of Constantine for¬ 
feited the reputation which he had acquired in his youth. As 
he gradually advanced in the knowledge of truth, he pro- 
portionably declined in the practice of virtue; and the same 
year of his reign in which he convened the council of Nice 
was polluted by the execution, or rather murder, of his eldest 
son. This date is alone sufficient to refute the ignorant and 
malicious suggestions of Zosimus, who affirms that, after 
the death of Crispus, the remorse of his father accepted from 
the ministers of Christianity the expiation which he had vainly 
solicited from the Pagan pontiffs, At the time of the death of 
Crispus the emperor could no longer hesitate in the choice 
of a religion; he could no longer be ignorant that the church 
was possessed of an infallible remedy, though he chose to 
defer the application of it till the approach of death had re¬ 
moved the temptation and danger of a relapse, The bishops 
whom he summoned in his last illness to the palace of Nico- 
media were edified by the fervour with which he requested 
and received the sacrament of baptism, by the solemn protesta¬ 
tion that the remainder of his life should be worthy of a 
disciple of Christ, and by his humble refusal to wear the 
Imperial purple after he had been clothed in the white gar¬ 
ment of a Neophyte. The example and reputation of Con¬ 
stantine seemed to countenance the delay of baptism. Future 
tyrants were encouraged to believe that the innocent blood 
which they might shed in a long reign would instantly be 
washed away in the waters of regeneration; and the abuse of 
religion dangerously undermined the foundations of moral 
virtue. 

THE LEGAL ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY 

The gratitude of the church has exalted the virtues and 
excused the failings of a generous patron, who seated Chris¬ 
tianity on the throne of the Roman world; and the Greeks, 
who celebrate the festival of the Imperial saint, seldom men¬ 
tion the name of Constantine without adding the title of 
equal to the Apostles. Such a comparison, if it alludes to the 
character of those divine missionaries, must be imputed to 
the extravagance of impious flattery.. But if the parallel is 
confined to the extent and number of their evangelic vie- 
tories, the success of Constantine might perhaps equal that 
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of the Apostles themselves. By the edicts of toleration he re¬ 
moved tile temporal disadvantages which had hitherto re¬ 
tarded the progress of Christianity; and its active and numer¬ 
ous ministers received a free permission, a liberal encourage¬ 
ment, to recommend the salutary truths of revelation by 
every argument wliich could affect the reason or piety of 
mankind. The exact balance of the two religions continued 
but a moment; and the piercing eye of ambition and avarice 
soon discovered that the profession of Christianity might con¬ 
tribute to the interest of the present, as well as of a future 
life. The hope.s of wealth and honours, the example of an 
emperor, his exhortations, his irresistible smiles, diffused con¬ 
viction among the venal and obsequious crowds which usu¬ 
ally fill the apartments of a palace. Tlie cities which signalised 
a forward zeal by the voluntary destruction of their temples 
were distinguished by municipal privileges and rewardetl 
with popular donatives; and the new capital of the East 
gloried in the singular advantage that Constantinople was 
never profaned by the worship of idols. As the lower ranks 
of society are governed by imitation, the conversion of those 
who possessed any eminence of birth, of power, or of riches, 
was soon followed by dependent multitudes. The salvation 
of the common people was purchased at an easy rate, if it be 
true that, in one year, twelve thousand men were baptised 
at Rome, besides a proportionable number of women and 
children, and that a white garment, with twenty pieces of 
gold, had been promised by the emperor to every convert. 
The powerful influence of Constantine was not circumscribed 
by the narrow limits of his life or of his dominions. The edu¬ 
cation which he bestowed on his sons and nephews .secured 
to the empire a race of princes who.se faith was still more 
lively and sincere, as they imbibed, in their earliest infancy, 
the spirit, or at least the doctrine, of Christianity. War and 
commerce had spread the knowledge of the Gospel beyond 
the confinc.s of the Roman provinces; and the barbarians, 
who had disdained an humble and proscribed sect, .soon 
learned to esteem a religion which had been so lately em¬ 
braced by the greatest monarch and the most civilised nation 
of the globe. Tlic Goths and Germans, who enlisted under 
the standard of Rome, revered the cross which glittered at 
the head of the legions, and their fierce countrymen received 
at the same time the lessons of faith and of humanity. The 
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kings of Iberia and Armenia worshipped the God of their ; 
protector; and their subjects, who have invariably preserved 
the name of Christians, soon formed a sacred and perpetual j 

connexion within their Roman brethren. The Christians of f 

Persia were suspected, in time of war, of preferring their re- j 

ligion to their country; but as long as peace subsisted between J 

the two empires, the persecuting spirit of the Magi was efiec- | 

tually restrained by the interposition of Constantine. The rays \ 

of the Gospel illuminated the coast of India. The colonies of j 

Jews who had penetrated into Arabia and Ethiopia opposed I 

the progress of Christianity; but the labour of the mission- ] 

aries was in some measure facilitated by a previous knowl- j 

edge of the Mosaic revelation; and Abyssinia still reveres i 

the memory of Frumentius, who, in the time of Constantine, 
devoted his life to the conversion of those sequestered regions. 
Under the reign of his son Constantius, Theophilus, who was i 

himself of Indian extraction, was invested with the double ; 

character of ambassador and bishop. He embarked on the | 

Red Sea with two hundred horses of the purest breed of j 

Cappadocia, which were sent by the emperor to the prince 
of the Sahaians, or Homerites. Theophilus was intnisted with 
many other useful or curious presents, which might raise 
the admiration and conciliate the friendship of the barbarians; 
and he successfully employed several years in a pastoral visit 
to the churches of the torrid zone. 

The irresistible power of the Roman emperors was dis¬ 
played in the important and dangerous change of the national 
religion. The terrors of a military force silenced the faint and 
unsupported murmurs of the Pagans, and there was reason 
to expect that the cheerful submission of the Christian clergy, 
as well as people, would be the result of conscience W 
gratitude. It was long since established as a fundamental 
mmxim of the Roman constitution, that every rank of citizens 
was alike subject to the laws, and that the care of religion fc 
was the right as well as duty of the civil magistratci Con- 
stantine and his successors could not easily persuade them- ^ 
selves that they had forfeited, by their conversion, any branch | 
of the Imperial prerogatives, or that they were incapable of 
giving laws to a religion which they had protected and em¬ 
braced. The emperors still continued to exercise a supreme 
jurisdiction over the ecclesiastical order; and the sixteenth 
book of the Theodosian code represents, under a variety of 
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titles, the authority which tliey assumed in the government of 
the catiiolic church, 

msTiNcrnoN of spiritual and temporal powers 

But the distinction of the spiritual and temporal powers, 
which had never been imposed on the free spirit of Greece 
and Rome, was introduced and confirmed fay the legal es- 
tablishment of Christianity. The office of supreme pontiff, 
which, from the time of Numa to that of Augustus, had al¬ 
ways been exercised by one of the most eminent of the sena¬ 
tors, was at length united to the Imperial dignity. The first 
magistrate of the state, as often as he was prompted by 
superstition or policy, performed with his own hands the 
sacerdotal functions; nor was there any order of priests, either 
at Rome or in the provinces, who claimed a more sacred 
character amongst men, or a more intimate communication 
with the gods. But in the Christian church, which intrusts the 
service of the altar to a perpetual succession of consecrated 
ministers, the monarch, whose spiritual rank is less honour¬ 
able than that of the meanest deacon, was seated below the 
rails of the sanctuary, and confounded with the rest of the 
faithful multitude. The emperor might be saluted as the fa¬ 
ther of his peoide, hut he owed a filial duty and reverence 
to the fathers of the church; and the same marks of respect 
which Constantine had paid to the persons of .saints and 
confessors were soon exacted by the pride of the episcopal 
order. A secret conflict between the civil and ecclesiastical 
juri.sdictions embarrassed the operations of the Roman gov¬ 
ernment; and a pious emperor wa.s alarmed by the guilt and 
danger of touching with a profane hand the ark of the 
covenant. The separation of men into the two orders of the 
clergy and of the laity was, indeed, familiar to many nations 
of antiquity; and the prie.sts of India, of Persia, of As,syrm, 
of Judea, of Ethiopia, of Egypt, and of Gaul, derived from 
a celestial origin the temporal power and po.ssQssions which 
they had acquired. These venerable institutions had gradually 
assimilateti themselves to the manners and government of 
their respective countries, but the opposition or contempt of 
the civil power served to cement the discipline of the primitive 
church. The Christians had been obliged to elect their own 
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magistrates, to raise and distribute a peculiar revenue, and to 
regulate the internal policy of their republic by a code of 
law.s, which were ratified by the consent of the people and 
the practice of three hundred years. When Constantine em¬ 
braced the faith of the Christians, he seemed to contract a 
perpetual alliance with a distinct and independent society; 
and the privileges granted or confirmed by that emperor, or 
by his successors, were accepted, not as the precarious fa¬ 
vours of the court, but as the just and inalienable rights of 
the ecclesiastical order. 

The catholic church was administered by the spiritual and 
legal jurisdiction of eighteen hundred bishops; of whom one 
thousand were seated in the Greek, and eight hundred in the 
Latin, provinces of the empire. The extent and boundaries 
of their respective dioceses had been variously and acci¬ 
dentally decided by the zeal and success of the first mission¬ 
aries, by the wishes of the people, and by the propagation of 
the Gospel Episcopal churches were closely planted along the 
banks of the Nile, on the sea-coast of Africa, in the procon¬ 
sular Asia, and through the southern provinces of Italy. The 
bishop.s of Gaul and Spain, of Thrace and Pontus, reigned 
over an ample territory, and delegated their rural suffragans to 
execute the subordinate duties of the pastoral office. A 
Christian dioce.se might be spread over a province, or reduced 
to a village; but all the bishops possessed an equal and in¬ 
delible character; they all derived the same powers and 
privileges from the apostles, from the people, and from the 
laws. While the civ/l and military professions were separated 
by the policy of Constantine, a new and perpetual order 
of ecclesiastical ministers, always respectable, sometimes dan¬ 
gerous, was established in the church and state. The important 
review of their station and attributes may be distributed under 
the following heads: I. Popular election. 11. Ordination of the 
clergy. III. Property. IV. Civil jurisdiction. V. Spiritual cen¬ 
sure,s. VI. Exercise of public oratory. VII. Privilege of legisla¬ 
tive assemblies. 

I The freedom of elections subsisted long after the legal 
e.stablishment of Christianity, and the subjects of Rome en¬ 
joyed in the church the privilege which they had lost in the 
republic, of choosing the magistrates whom they were bound 
to obey. As soon as a bishop had closed his eyes, the 
metropolitan issued a commission to one of his suffragans to 
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iitiininister the vaciuit see, and prepare, within a limited time, 
the futiire election. The right of voting was vested in the im 
ferior clergy, who were best qualified to judge of the merit 
of the candidates; in the senators or nobles of the city, all those 
wlio were distinguished by their rank or property; and finally 
in the whole body of the people, who on the appointed day 
flocked in multitudes from the most remote parts of the 
diocese, and sometimes silenced, by their tumultuous acclama¬ 
tions, the voice of reason and the luw.s of discipline. These 
acclamations might accidentally fix on the head of the most 
deserving competitor, of some ancient presbyter, soine holy 
monk, or some layman conspicuous for his zeal and piety. But 
the episcopal chair was solicited, especially in the great and 
opulent cities of the empire, as a temporal rather than as a 
spiritual dignity, The interested views, the selfish and angry 
passions, the arts of perfidy and dissimulation, the .secret cor¬ 
ruption, the open and even bloody violence which had 
formerly disgraced the freedom of election in the common- 
1 wealths of Orcccc and Rome, too often influenced the choice 
1 of the successors of the apostles. While one of the candidates 
boasted the honours of his family, a second allured his 
judges liy the delicacies of a plentiful table, and a third, more 
guilty than his rivals, offered to share the plunder of the 
church among the accomplices of his sacrilegious hopes. Ihe 
civil as well as ecclesiastical laws attempted to exclude the 
populace from this solemn and important transaction. The 
canons of ancient discipline, by requiring several episcopal 
qualifications of age, station, etc., restrained in some measure 
(he indiscriminate caprice of the electors. The authority of 
the provincial bishops, who were assembled in the vacant: 
church to consecrate the choice of the people, was interposed 
to moderate their pas.sion.s and to correct their mistakes, fhe 
hisiiops couid refuse to ordain an unworthy candidate, and the 
I'age of contending factions sometimes accepted their impartial 
mediation. The submission or the resi-stance of the clergy and 
iwoplc, on various occasions, afforded different precedents, 
which were insensibly converted into positive laws and pro* 
vificia! customs: but it was everywhere admitted, m u funda¬ 
mental maxim of religious policy, that no bishop could be 
imposed on an orthodox church without the consent of its 
members. The emperora, as the guardians of the public peace, 
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and as the first citizens of Rome and Constantinople, might 
effectually declare their wishes in the choice of a primate; but 
those absolute monarchs respected the freedom of eccle¬ 
siastical elections, and, while tky distributed and resumed the 
honours of the state and army, they allowed eighteen hundred 
perpetual magistrates to receive their important offices from 
the free suffrages of the people. It was agreeable to the dic¬ 
tates of justice that these magistrates should not desert an 
honourable station from which they could not be removed; 
i)ut the wisdom of councils endeavoured, without much 
.success, to enforce the residence, and to prevent the transla¬ 
tion, of bishops. The discipline of the West was indeed less 
relaxed than that of the East; but the same passions which 
made those regulations necessary rendered them ineffectual. 
The reproaches which angry prelates have so vehemently 
urged against each other serve only to expose their common 
guilt and their mutual indiscretion. 

II. The bishops alone possessed the faculty of spiritual 
generation, and this extraordinary privilege might compensate, 
in some degree, for the painful celibacy which was imposed 
as a virtue, as a duty, and at length as a positive obligation. 
The religions of antiquity, which established a separate order 
of priests, dedicated a holy race, a tribe or family, to the 
perpetual service of the gods. Such institutions were founded 
for possession rather than conquest. The children of the 
priests enjoyed, with proud and indolent security, their sacred 
inheritance; and the fiery spirit of enthusiasm was abated by 
the cares, the pleasures, and the endearments of domestic life. 
But the Christian sanctuary was open to every ambitious can¬ 
didate who aspired to its heavenly promises or temporal pos¬ 
sessions. The office of priests, like that of soldiers or magis¬ 
trates, wa.s strenuously exercised by those men whose temper 
and abilities had prompted them to embrace the ecclesiastical 
profession, or who had been selected by a discerning bishop 
as the best qualified to promote the glory and interest of the 
church. The, bishops (till the abuse was restrained by the 
pmdence of the laws) might constrain the reluctant and pro¬ 
tect the distressed, and the imposition of hands for ever be¬ 
stowed some of the most valuable privileges of civil society. 
The whole body of the catholic clergy, more numerous, per¬ 
haps, than the legions, was exempted by the emperors from all 
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Kcrvice, private or public, all municipal offices, and all per- 
sonal taxes and contributions, which pressed on their fellow* 
citizens with intolerable weight; and the duties of their holy 
profession were accepted as a full discharge of their obliga¬ 
tions to the republic. Each bishop acquired an ab.soliite and 
indefeasible right to the perpetual obedience of the clerk whom 
he ordained; the clergy of each epi.scopal church, with its 
dependent parishes, formed a regular and permanent .society; 
and the cathedrals of Constantinople' and Carthage main¬ 
tained their peculiar establishment of five hundred eccle¬ 
siastical ministers. Their ranks and numbers were insensibly 
multiplied by the superstition of the times, which introduced i, 
into tlic church the splendid ceremonies of a Jewish or Pagan 
temple; and a long train of priests, deacons, sub-deacons, 
acolytes, exorcists, readers, singers, and doorkeepers con- ^ 

tributed, in their respective stations, to swell the pomp and ' 

harmony of religious worship. The clerical name and privilege 
were extended to many pious fraternities, who devoutly sup¬ 
ported the ecclesiastical throne. Six hundred parahalani, or ; 
adventurens, visited the .sick at Alexandria; eleven hundred 
copioUV; or gravediggers, buried the dead at Constantinople; . 
and the swarms of monks, who arose from the Nile, over-: 1 
spread and darkened the face of the Christian world. , 

in. The edict of Milan secured the revenue as well as the j 

peace of the church. The Christians not only recovered the j. 

lands and houses of which they had been stripped by the ; 

persecuting law.s of Diocletian, but they acquired a perfect 
title to all the possc-ssions which they had hitherto enjoyed 
!)y the connivance of the magistrate. As soon as Christianity 
became the religion of the emperor and the empire, the 
naticmal clergy might claim a decent and honourable main¬ 
tenance: and the payment of an annual tax might have de¬ 
livered the people from the more oppressive tril)utc which 
superstition imposes on her votaries. But a,s the wants and 
expenses of the ciiurch increased with her pro.spcrity, the 
ecclesiastical order was .still supported and enriched by the 

' Snty lift'iliyii-t-i (ir (iiuf hundred dfmwinii, forty 
suli-fii fi'wif, iittii huodrfd and Ifiii raiulctd, twonty-five chunters, ami one hii»- 
diHi ill idl, five litiiidrcd imd twenty-five. This iminte-r 

w,if fitt-d hy tlw i.tfliicror to wliitvit the distress of the church, which had 
tic'-u involved in duht aud muiy by the wpensa of a jnuoh bighor csluhllih- 
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voluntary oblations of the faithful. Eight years after the edict 
of Milan, Constantine granted to all his subjects the free and 
universal permission of bequeathing their fortunes to the 
holy catholic church; and their devout liberality, which during 
tlieir lives was checked by luxury or avarice, flowed with a 
profuse stream at the hour of their death. The wealthy Chris¬ 
tians were encouraged by the example of their sovereign. An 
absolute monarch, who is rich without patrimony, may be 
charitable without merit; and Constantine too easily believed 
that he should purchase the favour of Heaven if he main¬ 
tained the idle at the expense of the industrious, and dis¬ 
tributed amongst the saints the wealth of the republic. The 
same messenger who carried over to Africa the head of 
Maxentius might be intrusted with an epistle to Cfficilian, 
bishop of Carthage. The emperor acquaints him that the 
treasures of the province are directed to pay into his hands 
the sum of three thousand folks, or eighteen thousand 
pounds sterling, and to obey his farther requisitions for the 
relief of tlic churches of Africa, Numidia, and Mauritania, 
Tlie liberality of Constantine increased in a just proportion 
to his faith and to his vices. He assigned in each city a 
regular allowance of corn to supply the fund of ecclesiastical 
charity, and the persons of both sexes who embraced the 
monastic life became the peculiar favourites of their sovereign. 
The Christian temples of Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
Constantinople, etc., displayed the ostentatious piety of a 
prince ambitious in a declining age to equal the perfect 
labours of antiquity. The form of these religious edifices was 
simple and oblong, though they might sometimes swell into 
the shape of a dome, and sometimes branch into the figure 
of a cross. The timbers were framed for the most part of 
cedars of Libanus; the roof was covered with tiles, perhaps 
of gilt brass; and the walls, the columns, the pavement, were 
incrusted with variegated marbles. The most precious orna¬ 
ments of gold and silver, of silk and gems, were profusely 
dedicated to the service of the altar, and this specious mag¬ 
nificence was supported on the solid and perpetual basis of 
landed property. In the space of two centuries, from the 
reign of Constantine to that of Justinian, the eighteen hundred 
churches of the empire were enriched by the frequent and 
unalienable gifts of the prince and people. An annual income 
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of ;iix hiiMtiretj pounds sterling niny be rcascHiably {issignud 
to the Irishops, wlio were placed nt an equal distance between 
riches and poverty, hut the staiulartl of their wealth insen- ; 
sibiy riise with the dignity and opulence of the cities which ' 
they governejl, An authentic but imperfect' rent-roll specifies ; 
some iiouses, shops, ganiens, and farms, which belongetl to 
the three Ikmlicte of Rome- .St. Peter, St. Fitiil, and St. John ; 

Luteran.“du the provinces of Italy, Africa, and the PmU, 

They jmxiucc, besides a reserved rent of oil, linen, pajmr, : 
aromatics, etc., a clear annual revenue of twenty-two llion- ; 
sand pieces of gold, or twelve thousand pounds sterling. In j 
the age of Constantine and Justinian the bishops no longer . 
possessed, {«rhaps they no longer deserved, tlie unsuspecting ' 
confidence of thtdr clergy and people. 'Hie ecclesiasliciil ^ 
revenues of each diocese were divided into four parts, for 
the respective uses of tiie Irisliop himself, of his inferior clergy, 
of the p(»r, and of the public worship; and the abuse of this ; 
sacred trtist was strictly iuid repeatedly checked. The patri- ^; 
mony of die cliurch was still .subject to all the pufilic irm ■ 

positions of the state. Tlie clergy of Rome, Alexantirht, ; 

Tliessalotiica, etc., might solicit and obtain some partial ex- : 

crnptioiis but the premature attempt of the great council of ; 

Ifimini, which aspired to universal freedom, was successluliy 
resistetl by tlie son of Constantine. 

IV. The l.atin clergy, who erected their tribunal on the 
ruins of the civil and common law, have modestly accepted, 
as the gift of Constantirre,* the independent jurisdiction which 
was (he fruit of time, of accident, am! of their own indosiry. 
But the liberality of the Christian emperors had aettndiy 
cndowei! them with some legal prerogatives which seeuicd 
and dignified the sacerdotal character.* I. Under a despotic 

* Kvi'ty wtiiea ctiini’i fmxi Itm ViiUi/mi 1* |t«aly , 

WiOf'flh hiivtj iiii tiiicifiiit aitt! (titd It l« «t Nu f-vifet; : j 

lliut, If fwiji'it, lli'ry weft fiifKisl ill ti iipiiixi whtfH /itfM, ifiit Wfwlftdi*, wkm 

the ttvwilce, ^ - 

awl Sfiifiinfii w<j «rt! »»«««! Ih«t tlw : ■ 

WM mid Kifdlwiud Uy tSmOMitirwi Imt tHw higcty N a 

etilcf, wjtlcli Wiis never Iftlidy iiiwttti Ut A# C«tle, 1* ttnnri!i!in»t«l 

{iy Ottil'lJ.iy (<i tlt« mwt latwIaOiify ifwutiti'. It ii itraiige that M. da i 

rjtiid), w'tin w»is « lawyer a» well as a rfumltj iiiltKe ihlit • ‘!i* t . 

diwstnulitm wiiltent ititlmatlfla «ny *iwplelw», ■ ■ 

*Thw »Hl.|wt it( w.'tilisiftjtW iartelldi* to bwii irtvolved Iw a uM d 
Ill t‘re}it«!i*», will (>f liiternt. Two »f ihit WrHtt bwA* wiiiih 
Men totn my taiid* are llm htttitiitwt d €«nm Lsw, Ity tin* Alibi tb) HettUf, 

Hid tim Civil glrtnty d by Otomw. Belr msdorstlw wm tlm ; 
d. tllua&Hi »» well #1 d Hwiiy w«* a FreHolt wleilartii', wlai ra. > 
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government, the bishops alone enjoyed and asserted the ia- 
cstimablc privilege of being tried only by their peers; and 
even in a capital accusation, a synod of their brethren were 
the sole judges of their guilt or innocence. Such a tribunal, 
unless it wii.s inflamed by personal resentment or religious 
discord, might be favourable, or even partial, to the sacerdotal 
order; but Constantine was satisfied that secret impunity 
would be less pernicious than public scandal, and the Nicene 
council was edified by his public declaration, that, if he sur¬ 
prised a bishop in the act of adultery, he should cast his 
imperial mantle over the episcopal sinner. 2. The domestic 
jurisdiction of the bishops was at once a privilege and a re¬ 
straint of the ecclesiastical order, whose civil causes were 
decently withdrawn from the cognizance of a secular judge. 
'Their venial offences were not exposed to the shame of a 
public trial or punishment; and the gentle correction which 
the tenderness of youth may endure from its parents or in¬ 
structors was inflicted by the temperate severity of the bishops. 
But if the clergy were guilty of any crime which could not 
be sufficiently expiated by their degradation from an honour¬ 
able and beneficial profession, the Roman magistrate drew the 
sword of justice, without any regard to ecclesiastical im¬ 
munities. .1 The arbitration of the bishops was ratified by 
a positive law; and the judges were instructed to execute, 
without appeal or delay, the episcopal decrees, whose validity 
had hitherto depended on the consent of the parties. The 
conversion of the magistrates themselves, and of the whole 
empire, might gradually remove the fears and scruples of the 
Christians. But they still resorted to the tribunal of the 
bishops, who.se abilities and integrity they esteemed; and the 
venerable Austin enjoyed the satisfaction of complaining that 
his spiritual functions were perpetually interrupted by the 
invidious labour of deciding the claim or the possession of 
silver and gold, of lands and cattle, 4. The ancient privilege of 
sanctuary was transferred to the Christian temples, and ex¬ 
tended, by the liberal piety of the younger Theodosius, to the 
precincts of consecrated ground. The fugitive, and even guilty, 

umiCtei th« ttutborfty of Iho parllamenls! Glannone was w Italian lawyer, 
wto toaded tha power of tHe ohorch. And hare let me observe Hint, as the 
general pmpoiiBoM wWeb I advance ate tbs result of many particular and 
Imperfect factl, I muit elto refer the reader to those modem authors who 
have twprowly treated the ftARct, or sweE these notes to a disagreeable and 
(iliprop^ned sto. 
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suppliants were permitted to implore either the justice or the 
mercy of the Deity and his ministers. The rash violence of 
despotism was suspended by the mild interposition of the 
church, and the lives or fortunes of the most eminent sub¬ 
jects might be protected by the mediation of the bishop. 

V. The bishop was the perpetual censor of the morals of 
his people. The discipline of penance was digested into a 
system of canonical jurisprudence, which accurately defined 
the duty of private or public confession, the rules of evidence, 
the degrees of guilt, and the measure of punishment. It was 
impossible to execute this spiritual censure, if the Christian 
pontiff, who punished the obscure sins of the multitude, 
respected the conspicuous vices and destructive crimes of the 
magistrate: hut it was impossible to arraign the conduct of 
the magistrate without controlling the atoinistration of civil 
government. Some considerations of religion, or loyalty, or 
fear, protected the sacred persons of the emperors from the 
zeal or resentment of the bishops; but they boldly censured 
and excommunicated the subordinate tyrants who were not 
invested with the majesty of the purple. St. Athanasius ex¬ 
communicated one of the ministers of Egypt, and the interdict 
which he pronounced of fire and water was solemnly trans¬ 
mitted to the churches of Cappadocia. Under the reign of the 
younger Theodosius, the polite and eloquent Synesius, one of 
the descendants of Hercules, filled the episcopal seat of 
Ptolemais, near the ruins of ancient Cyrene, and the philo¬ 
sophic bishop supported with dignity the character which he 
had assumed with reluctance.* He vanquished the monster of 
Libya, the president Andronicus, who abused the authority 
of a venal office, invented new modes of rapine and torture, 
and aggravated the guilt of oppression by that of sacrilege. 
After a fruitless attempt to reclaim the haughty magistrate 
by mild and religious admonition, Synesius proceeds to in¬ 
flict the last sentence of ecclesiastical justice, which devotes 
Andronicus, with his associates and their families, to the ab¬ 
horrence of earth and heaven. The impenitent sinners, more 
cruel than Phalaris or Sennacherib, more destructive than 

^ Synesius had previously represented his own disqualifications, Ho loved 
profane studies and profane sports; he was incapable of supporting a life of 
celibacy; he disbelieved the resunection; and he refused to preach faUm to , 
the people, unless be might be permitted to philosophise at homo, Theophflus, 
primate of Egypt, who knew his merit, accepted this extroordinary compro¬ 
mise. .■■■■■, 
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pesfce or a cloud of locusts, are deprived of the 
Christians, of the participation of the 
acraments, and of the hope of Paradise. The bishop exhorts 

renounce aU 

society with the enemies of Christ, to exclude them from their 
houses and tables, and to refuse them the common offices of 
life, and the decent rites of burial. The church of Ptolemais 
0 scure and contemptible as she may appear, addresses thi; 
declaration to all her sister churches of the world; and the 
profane who reject her decrees wiU be involved in the guilt 
and pumshment of Andronicus and his impious followers 
These spiritual terrors were enforced by a dexterous applica^ 
tion to the Byzantine court; the trembling president implored 
the mercy of the church, and the descendant of Hercules 
enjoyed the satisfaction of raising a prostrate tyrant from the 
ground. Such principles and such examples insensibly pre¬ 
pared the triumph of the Roman pontiffs, who have trampled 
on the necks of kings. 


VI. Every popular government has experienced the effects 
of rude or artificial eloquence. The coldest nature is animated, 
the firmest reason is moved, by the rapid communication of 
the pevailing impulse; and each hearer is affected by his own 
passions and by those of the surrounding multitude. The ruin 
of civil liberty had silenced the demagogues of Athens and 
the tribunes of Rome; the custom of preaching, which seems 
to constitute a considerable part of Christian devotion, had 
not been introduced into the temples of antiquity; and the 
ears of monarchs were never invaded by the harsh sound of 
popular eloquence till the pulpits of the empire were filled 
with sacred orators, who possessed some advantages unknown 
to their profane predecessors. The arguments and rhetoric of 
the tribune were instantly opposed, with equal arms, by skilful 
and resolute antagonists; and the cause of truth and reason 
might derive an accidental support from the conflict of hostile 
passions. The bishop, or some distinguished presbyter to whom 
he cautiously delegated the powers of preaching, harangued, 
without the danger of interruption or reply, a submissive 
multitude, whose minds had been prepared and subdued by 
the awful ceremonies of religion. Such was the strict sub¬ 
ordination of the catholic church, that the same concerted 
sounds might issue at once from an hundred pulpits of Italy 


S 
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or Egypt, if they were tuned ^ by the master-hand of the 
Roman or Alexandrian primate. The design of this institution 
was laudable, but the fruits were not always salutai 7 . The 
preachers recommended the practice of the social duties; but 
they exalted the perfection of monastic virtue, which is pain¬ 
ful to the individual, and useless to mankind. Their charitable 
exhortations betrayed a secret wish that the clergy might be 
permitted to manage the wealth of the faithful for the benefit 
of the poor. The most sublime representations of the attributes 
and laws of the Deity were sullied by an idle mixture of 
metaphysical subtleties, puerile rites, and fictitious miracles: 
and they expatiated, with the most fervent zeal, on the religious 
merit of hating the adversaries and obeying the ministers of 
the church. When the public peace was distracted by heresy 
and schism, the sacred orators sounded the trumpet of discord, 
and perhaps of sedition. The understandings of their congre¬ 
gations were perplexed by mystery, their passions were in¬ 
flamed by invectives; and they rushed from the Christian 
temples of Antioch or Alexandria, prepared either to suffer 
or to inflict martyrdom. The corruption of taste and language 
is strongly marked in the vehement declamations of the Latin 
bishops; but the compositions of Gregory and Chrysostom 
have been compared with the most splendid models of Attic, 
or at least of Asiatic, eloquence.® 

VII. The representatives of the Christian republic were 
regularly assembled in the spring and autumn of each year; 
and these synods diffused the spirit of ecclesiastical discipline 
and legislation through the hundred and twenty provinces of 
the Roman world. The archbishop or metropolitan was em¬ 
powered by the laws to summon the ,suffragan bishops of his 
province; to revise their conduct, to vindicate their rights, to 
declare their faith, and to examine the merit of the candidates 
who were elected by the clergy and people to supply the 
vacancies of the episcopal college. The primates of Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage, and afterwards Constantinople, 
who exercised a more ample jurisdiction, convened the numer- 

> Qiieon Elizabeth used this expression and practised this art whenever she 
wished to prepossess the minds of her people in favour of any extraordinary 
measure of government. The hostile effects of this mtisio were apprehended by 
her successor, and severely felt by his son, ."When pulpit, dmm eeclesiustio,” 
eto,^' 

* Those modest orators acknowledge that, as they were destitute o£ the gift 
of miraolesj, they endeavoured to acquire the arts of eloquence. 
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i ous assembly of their dependent bishops. But the convocation 

I of great and extraordinary synods was the prerogative of the 
emperor alone. Whenever the emergencies of the church re¬ 
quired this decisive measure, he despatched a peremptory sum¬ 
mons to the bishops or the deputies of each province, with an 
order for the use of post-horses and a competent allowance 
for the expenses of their journey. At an early period, when 
Constantine was the protector rather than the proselyte of 
Christianity, he referred the African controversy to the council 
of Arles; in which the bishops of York, of Treves, of Milan, 
and of Carthage, met as friends and brethren, to debate in 
their native tongue on the common interest of the Latin or 
Western church. Eleven years afterwards, a more numerous 
and celebrated assembly was convened at Nice in Bithynia, 
to extinguish, by their final sentence, the subtle disputes which 
had arisen in Egypt on the subject of the Trinity. Three 
hundred and eighteen bishops obeyed the summons of their 
indulgent master; the ecclesiastics of every rank, and sect, 
and denomination have been computed at two thousaiid and 
forty-eight persons; the Greeks appeared in person; and the 
consent of the Latins was expressed by the legates of the 
Roman pontiff. The session, which lasted about two months, 
was frequently honoured by the presence of the emperor. 
Leaving his guards at the door, he seated himself (with the 
permission of the council) on a low stool in the midst of the 
hall. Constantine listened with patience and spoke with 
modesty; and while he influenced the debates, he humbly 
professed that he was the minister, not the judge, of the suc¬ 
cessors of the apostles, who had been established as priests 
and as gods upon earth. Such profound reverence of an ab¬ 
solute monarch towards a feeble and unarmed assembly of 
his own subjects can only be compared to the respect With 
which the senate had been treated by the Roman princes 
who adopted the policy of Augustus. WitMn the space of fifty 
years, a philosophic spectator of the vicissitudes of human 
affairs might have contemplated Tacitus in the senate of Rome, 
and Constantine in the council of Nice. The fathers of the 
Capitol and those of the church had alike degenerated from 
the virtues of their founders; but as the bishops were more 
deeply rooted in the public opinion, they sustained their 
dignity with more decent pride, and sometimes opposed with 
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a manly spirit the wishes of their sovereign. The progress of 
time and superstition erased the memory of the weakness, the 
passion, the ignorance, which disgraced these ecclesiastical 
synods; and the catholic world has unanimously submitted to 
the infallible decrees of the general councils. 
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ABIANISM. COUNCIL OF NICM AND THE 
HOMOOUSION. THE EMPERORS AND THE ASIAN 
CONTROVERSY. CHARACTER AND ADVENTURES OF 
ATHANASIUS. COUNCILS OF ARLES AND MILAN. 
GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE CHRISTIAN SECTS 



Early in his reign Constantine was faced with the problem 
of Christian heresy. In Africa the followers of Donatus, a 
rival bishop of Carthage, began a schism which was to last 
in that province for three hundred years—for as long as 
Christianity itself in Africa. But the most widespread and 
fundamental dispute of the age concerned the Trinity, a 
doctrine which could be traced at least as far back as the 
cosmology of Plato. In the first century A.D. the question of 
the nature of the Son of God gave rise to the opposite 
heresies of the Ebionites and the Gnostics. At the end of the 
century these two heresies were confuted by the fourth 
evangelist, St. John, who gave a Christian interpretation to 
the Platonic cosmology: he revealed that Jesus Christ was the 
incarnation of Plato's Logos, or Reason, which had been with 
God from the beginning. This eternal relationship between 
the Logos and the Father was now disputed by Arius. 
Arianism, which was to last until the times of TheOdoric and 
Clovis, became a major faction in the Christian world. 

After the edict of toleration had restored peace and leisure 
to the Christians, the Trinitarian controversy was revived in 
the ancient seat of Platonism, the learned, the opulent, the 
tumultuous city of Alexandria; and the flame of religious dis¬ 
cord was rapidly communicated from the schools to the clergy, 
the people, the province, and the East. The abstruse question 
of the eternity of the Logoj was agitated in ecclesiastic con¬ 
ferences and popular sermons; and the heterodox opinions of 
Arius were soon made public by his own zeal and by that of 

■ 
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his adversaries. His most implacable adversaries have acknowl¬ 
edged the learning and blameless life of that eminent presbyter, 
who, in a former election, had declined, and perhaps generous¬ 
ly declined, his pretensions to the episcopal throne. His com¬ 
petitor Alexander assumed the ofSce of his judge. The im¬ 
portant cause was argued before him; and if at first he seemed 
to hesitate, he at length pronounced his final sentence as an 
absolute rule of faith. The undaunted presbyter, who pre¬ 
sumed to resist the authority of his angry bishop, was sepa¬ 
rated from the communion of the church. But the pride of 
Arius was supported by the applause of a numerous party. 
He reckoned among his iminediate followers two bishops of 
Egypt, seven presbyters, twelve deacons, and (what may ap¬ 
pear almost incredible) seven hundred virgins. A large major¬ 
ity of the bishops of Asia appeared to support or favour his 
cause; and their measures were conducted by Eusebius of 
Csesarea, the most learned of the Christian prelates; and by 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had acquired the reputation of 
a statesman without forfeiting that of a saint. Synods in 
Palestine and Bithynia were opposed to the synods of Egypt. 
The attention of the prince and people was attracted by this 
theological dispute; and the decision, at the end of six years, 
was referred to the supreme authority of the general council 
of Nice. 

When the mysteries of the Christian faith were dangerously 
exposed to puWic debate, it might be observed that the hu¬ 
man understanding was capable of forming three distinct, 
though imperfect, systems concerning the nature of the 
Divine Trinity, and it was pronounced that none of these 
systems, in a pure and absolute sense, were exempt from 
heresy and error. I According to the first hypothesis, which 
was maintained by Arius and his disciples, the Logos was a 
dependent and spontaneous production, created from nothing 
by the will of the Father. The Son, by whom all things were 
made,* had been begotten before all worlds, and the longest 
of the astronomical periods could be compared only as a 
fleeting moment to the extent of his duration; yet this dura¬ 
tion was not infinite, and there /wri been a time which 
preceded the ineffable generation of the Logos. On this only- 

‘ As the doctrine of absolute creation from nothing was gradually Introduced 
among the Christians, the dignity of the workman very naturally rose with 
that of the work. 
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begotten Son the Almighty Father had transfused his ample 
spirit, and impressed the effulgence of his glory. Visible 
image of invisible perfection, he saw, at an immeasurable 
distance beneath his feet, the thrones of the brightest arch¬ 
angels; yet he shone only with a reflected light, and, like the 
sons of the Roman emperors, who were invested with the 
titles of Caesar or Augustus, he governed the universe in 
obedience to the will of his Father and Monarch. 11. In the 
second hypothesis, the Logos possessed all the inherent, in¬ 
communicable perfections which religion and philosophy ap¬ 
propriate to the Supreme God. Three distinct and infinite 
minds or substances, three co-equal and co-eternal beings, 
composed the Divine Essence; and it would have implied 
contradiction that any of them should not have existed, or 
that they should ever cease to exist. The advocates of a 
system which seemed to establish three independent Deities 
attempted to preserve the unity of the First Cause, so con¬ 
spicuous in the design and order of the world, by the per¬ 
petual concord of their administration and the essential agree¬ 
ment of their will. A faint resemblance of this unity of action 
may be discovered in the societies of men, and even of 
animals. The causes which disturb their harmony proceed 
only from the imperfection and inequality of their faculties; 
but the omnipotence which is guided by infinite wisdom and 
goodness cannot fail of choosing the same means for the ac¬ 
complishment of the same ends. III. Three beings, who, by 
the self-derived necessity of their existence, possess all the 
divine attributes in the most perfect degree, who are eternal 
in duration, infinite in space, and intimately present to each 
other and to the whole universe, irresistibly force themselves 
on the astonished mind as one and the same Being, who, in 
the economy of grace, as well as in that of nature, may mani¬ 
fest himself under different forms, and be considered under 
different aspects. By this hypothesis a real substantial trinity 
is refined into a trinity of names and abstract modifications 
that subsist only in the mind which conceives them. The 
Logos is no longer a person, but an attribute; and it is only 
in a figurative sense that the epithet of Son can be applied 
to the eternal reason which was with God from the beginning, 
and by which, not by whom, all things were made. The incar¬ 
nation of the Logos is reduced to a mere inspiration of the 
Divine Wisdom, which filled the soul and directed all the 
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actions of the man Jesus. Thus, after revolving round the 
theological circle, we are surprised to find that the Sabellian 
ends where the Ebionite had begun, and that the incom¬ 
prehensible mystery which excites our adoration eludes our 
inquiry. 

COUNCIL OF NICE AND THE UOMOOUSION 

If the bishops of the council of Nice had been permitted 
to follow the unbiassed dictates of their conscience, Arius 
and his associates could scarcely have flattered themselves 
with the hopes of obtaining a majority of votes in favour 
of an hypothesis so directly adverse to the two most popular 
opinions of the catholic world. The Arians soon perceived 
the danger of their situation, and prudently assumed those 
modest virtues which, in the fury of civil and religious dis¬ 
sensions, are seldom practised, or even praised, except by 
the weaker party. They recommended the exercise of Chris¬ 
tian charity and moderation, urged the incomprehensible 
nature of the controversy, disclaimed the use of any terms or 
definitions which could not be found in the Scriptures, and 
offered, by very liberal concessions, to satisfy their adversaries 
without renouncing the integrity of their own principles. The 
victorious faction received all their proposals with haughty 
suspicion, and anxiously sought for some irreconcilable mait 
of distinction, the rejection of which might involve the 
Arians in the guilt and consequences of haresy, A letter was 
publicly read and ignominiously torn, in which their patron, 
Eusebius of Nicoraedia, ingenuously confessed that the ad¬ 
mission of the Homoousion, or Consubstantial, a word al¬ 
ready familiar to the Platonists, was incompatible with the 
principles of their theological system. The fortunate oppor¬ 
tunity was eagerly embraced by the bishops, who governed 
the resolutions of the synod, and, according to the lively ex¬ 
pression of Ambrose, they used the sword, which heresy itself 
had drawn from the scabbard, to cut off the head of the hated 
monster. The consubstantiality of the Father and the Son was 
established by the council of Nice, and has been unanimously 
received as a fundamental article of the Christian faith by the 
consent of the Greek, the Latin, the Oriental, and the Prot¬ 
estant churches. But if the same word had not served to 
stigmatise the heretics and to unite the catholics, it would 
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have been inadequate to the purpose of the majority by whom 
it was introduced into the orthodox creed. This majority was 
divided into two parties, distinguished by a contrary tendency 
to the sentiments of the Tritheists and of the Sabellians. But 
as those opposite extremes seemed to overthrow the founda¬ 
tions either of natural or revealed religion, they mutually 
agreed to qualify the rigour of their principles, and to disavow 
the just, but invidious, consequences which might be urged by 
their antagonists. The interest of the common cause inclined 
them to join their numbers and to conceal their differences; 
their animosity was softened by the healing counsels of toler¬ 
ation, and their disputes were suspended by the use of the 
mysterious Homoousion, which either party was free to in¬ 
terpret according to their peculiar tenets. The Sabellian sense, 
which, about fifty years before, had obliged the council of 
Antioch to prohibit this celebrated term, had endeared it to 
those theologians who entertained a secret but partial affection 
for a nominal Trinity. But the more fashionable saints of the 
Arian times, the intrepid Athanasius, the learned Gregory 
Nazianzen, and the other pillars of the church, who sup¬ 
ported with ability and success the Nicene doctrine, appeared 
to consider the expression of substance as if it had been 
synonymous with that of nature; and they ventured to illus¬ 
trate their meaning by affirming that three men, as they be¬ 
long to the same common species, are consubstantial or 
homoousian to each other. This pure and distinct equality 
was tempered, on the one hand, by the internal connexion 
and spiritual penetration which indissolubly unites the divine 
persons; and, on the other, by the pre-eminence of the Father, 
which was acknowledged as far as it is compatible with the 
independence of the Son. Within these limits the almost in¬ 
visible and tremulous ball of orthodoxy was allowed securely 
to vibrate. On either side, beyond this consecrated ground, 
the heretics and the daemons lurked in ambush to surprise 
and devour the unhappy wanderer. But as the degrees of 
theological hatred depend on the spirit of the war rather 
than on the importance of the controversy, the heretics who 
degraded were treated with more severity than those who 
annihilated the person of the Son. The life of Athanasius was 
consumed in irreconcilable opposition to the impious mad¬ 
ness of the Arians, but he defended above twenty years the 
Sabellianism of Marcellus of Ancyra; and when at last he was 
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compelled to withdraw himself from his communion, he con¬ 
tinued to mention with an ambiguous smile the venial errors 
of his respectable friend. 

The authority of a general council, to which the Arians 
themselves had been compelled to submit, inscribed on the 
banners of the orthodox party the mysterious characters of 
the word Bomoousion, which essentially contributed, notwith¬ 
standing some obscure disputes, some nocturnal combats, to 
maintain and perpetuate the uniformity of faith, or at least of 
language. The Consubstantialists, who by their success have 
deserved and obtained the title of Catholics, gloried in the 
simplicity and steadiness of their own creed, and insulted 
the repeated variations of their adversaries, who were destitute 
of any certain rule of faith. The sincerity or the cunning of 
the Arian chiefs, the fear of the laws or of the people, their 
reverence for Christ, their hatred of Athanasius, all the causes, 
human and divine, that influence and disturb the counsels of 
a theological faction, introduced among the sectaries a spirit 
of discord and inconstancy, which in the course of a few 
years erected eighteen different models of religion, and 
avenged the violated dignity of the church. The zealous 
Hilary, who, from the peculiar hardships of his situation, 
was inclined to extenuate rather than to aggravate the errors 
of the Oriental clergy, declares that, in the wide extent of the 
ten provinces of Asia to which he had been banished, there 
could be found very few prelates who had preserved the 
knowledge of the true God. The oppression which he had felt, 
the disorders of which he was the spectator and the victim, 
appeased, during a short interval, the angry passions of his 
soul; and in the following passage, of which I shall transcribe 
a few lines, the bishop of Poitiers unwarily deviates into the 
style of a Christian philosopher. “It is a thing,” says Hilary, 
“equally deplorable and dangerous, that there are as many 
creeds as opinions among men, as many doctrines as inclina¬ 
tions, and as many sources of blasphemy as there are faults 
among us; because we make creeds arbitrarily, and explain 
them as arbitrarily. The Homoousion is rejected, and received, 
and explained away by successive synods. The partial or total 
resemblance of the Father and of the Son is a subject of dis¬ 
pute for these unhappy times. Every year, nay, every moon, 
we make new creeds to describe invisible mysteries. We re¬ 
pent of what we have done, we defend those who repent, we 
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anathematise those whom we defended. We condemn either 
the doctrine of others in ourselves, or our own in that of 
others; and, reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we 
have been the cause of each other’s ruin.” 

It will not be expected, it would not perhaps be endured, 
that I should swell this theological digression by a minute ex¬ 
amination of the eighteen creeds, the authors of which, for 
the most part, disclaimed the odious name of their parent 
Arius. It is amusing enough to delineate the form, and to 
trace the vegetation, of a singular plant; but the tedious de¬ 
tail of leaves without flowers, and of branches without fruit, 
would soon exhaust the patience and disappoint the curiosity 
of the laborious student. One question, which gradually arose 
from the Arian controversy, may, however, be noticed, as it 
served to produce and discriminate the three sects who were 
united only by their common aversion to the Homoousion of 
the Nicene synod, 1. If they were asked whether the Son was 
like unto the Father, the question was resolutely answered in 
the negative by the heretics who adhered to the principles 
of Arius, or indeed to those of philosophy, which seem to 
establish an infinite difference between the Creator and the 
most excellent of his creatures. This obvious consequence was 
maintained by Aetius, on whom the zeal of his adversaries 
bestowed the surname of the Atheist. His restless and aspiring 
spirit urged him to try almost every profession of human life. 
He was successively a slave, or at least a husbandman, a 
travelling tinker, a goldsmith, a physician, a schoolmaster, a 
theologian, and at last the apostle of a new church, which 
was propagated by the abilities of his disciple Eunomius. 
Armed with texts of Scripture, and with captious syllogisms 
from the logic of Aristotle, the subtle Aetius had acquired 
the fame of an invincible disputant, whornTt was impossible 
either to silence or to convince. Such talents engaged the 
friendship of the Arian bishops, till they were forced to re¬ 
nounce and even to persecute a dangerous ally, who, by the 
accuracy of his reasoning, had prejudiced their cause in the 
popular opinion, and offended the piety of their most devoted 
followers. 2. The omnipotence of the Creator suggested a 
specious and respectful solution of the likeness of the Father 
and the Son; and faith might humbly receive what reason 
could not presume to deny, that the Supreme God might com¬ 
municate bis infinite perfections, and create a being similar 
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only to hiraself, The.se Arlans were powerfully supported by 
the weight and abilities of their leaders, who had succeeded 
to the 'management of the Eusebian interest, and who occupied 
the principal throne of the East, They detested, perhaps with 
some affection, the impiety of Aiitius; they professed to be¬ 
lieve, either without reserve or according to the Scriptures, 
that the Son was different from all other creatures, and similar 
only to the Father. But they denied that he was either of tlie 
same or of a similar substance; sometimes boldly justifying 
their dissent, and sometimes objecting to the use of the word 
substance, which seems to imply an adequate, or at least a 
distinct, notion of the nature of the Deity. 3. The sect which 
asserted the doctrine of a similar substance was the mo,st 
numerous, at least in the provinces of Asia; and when the 
leaders of both parties were assembled in the council of 
Seleucia, f/jc/r opinion would have prevailed by a majority of 
one hundred and five to forty-three bishops. The Greek word 
which was chosen to express this mysterious re.semb]ancc bears 
so dose an affinity to the orthodox symbol, that the profane of 
every age have derided the furious contests which the dif¬ 
ference of a single diphthong excited between the Homo- 
oiisians and the Homoiousians. As it frequently happens that 
the sounds and characters which approach the nearest to each 
other accidentally represent the most opposite ideas, the 
observation would be itself ridiculous, if it were possible to 
mark any real and sensible distinction between the doctrine 
of the Semi-Arians, as they were improperly styled, and tfiat 
of the Catholics themselves. The bishop of Poitiens, who in 
his Phrygian exile very wisely aimed at a coalition of parties, 
endeavours to prove that, by a pious and faithful interpreta¬ 
tion, thei Bomoiauxion may be reduced to a consuhstantial 
.sense. Yet he confesses that the word has a dark and suspicious 
aspect; and, as if darkness were congenial to theological dis¬ 
putes, the Semi-Arians, who advanced to the doors of the 
church, assailed them with the most unrelenting fury. 


The provinces of Egypt and Asia, which cultivated the 
language and manners of the Greeks, had deeply imbibed the 
venom of the Arian controversy, ITie unfamiliar study of the 
Platonic system, a vain and argumentative disposition, a 
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copious and flexible idiom, supplied the clergy and people 
of the East with an inexhaustible flow of words and distinc¬ 
tions; and, in the midst of their fierce contentions, they easily 
forgot the doubt which is recommended by philosophy, and 
the submission which is enjoined by religion. The inhabitants 
of the West were of a less inquisitive spirit; their passions were 
not so forcibly moved by invisible objects, their minds were 
less frequently exercised by the habits of dispute; and such 
was the happy ignorance of the Galilean church, that Hilary 
himself, above thirty years after the first general council, was 
still a stranger to the Nicene creed. The Latins had received 
the rays of divine knowledge through the dark and doubtful 
medium of a translation. The poverty and stubbornness of 
their native tongue was not always capable of affording just 
equivalents for the Greek terms, for the technical words of 
the Platonic philosophy, which had been consecrated, by the 
Gospel or by the church, to express the mysteries of the Chris¬ 
tian faith, and a verbal defect might introduce into the Latin 
theology a long train of error or perplexity, But as the western 
provincials had the good fortune of deriving their religion 
from an orthodox source, they preserved with steadiness the 
doctrine which they had accepted with docility; and when the 
Arian pestilence approached their frontiers, they were sup¬ 
plied with the seasonable preservative of the Homoousion by 
the paternal care of the Roman pontiff. Their sentiments and 
their temper were displayed in the memorable synod of 
Rimini, which surpassed in numbers the council of Nice, 
since It was composed of above four hundred bishops of Italy, 
Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Illyricum. From the first 
debates it appeared that only fourscore prelates adhered to 
the party, though they affected to anathematise the name 
and memory of Arius, But this inferiority was compensated 
by the advantages of skill, of experience, and of discipline; 
and the minority was conducted by Valens and Ursacius, two 
bishops of Illyricum, who had spent their lives in the intrigues 
of courts and councils, and who had been trained under the 
Eusebian banner in the religious wars of the East, By their 
arguments and negotiations they embarrassed, they con¬ 
founded, they at last deceived the honest simplicity of the 
Latin bishops, who suffered the palladium of the faith to be 
extorted from their hands by fraud and importunity, rather 
than by open violence. The council of Rimini was not allowed 
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to separate till the members had imprudently subscribed a : 
captious creed, in which some expressions, susceptible of an 
heretical sense, were inserted in the room of the Homoousion. 

It was on this occasion that, according to Jcroin, the world 
was surprised to find itself Arian. But the tnshops of the ; 
Latin provinces had no sooner reached their respective j 

dioceses than they discovered their mistake, and repented of | 

their weakness. The ignominious capitulation was rejected 
with disdain and abhorrence, and the Homomisian standard, 
which had been shaken but not overthrown, was more lirmly ■ 
replanted in all the churches of the West. ; 

Such was the rise and progress, and sucii were the natural 
revolutions, of those theological disputes which disturbed 
the peace of Christianity under the reigns of Constantine and 
of his sons. But a.s those princes presumed to extend their 
despotism over the faith, as well as over the lives and fortunes, 
of their subjects, the weight of their .suffrage .sometimes in« 
dined the ecclesiastical balance: and the prerogatives of the 
King of Heaven were settled, or changed, or mcxlified, in the ' 
cabinet of an earthly monarch, 

The unhappy spirit of discord which pervaded the provinces 
of the East intemipted the triumph of Constantine; but the 
emperor continued for some time to view with cwd and care* 

Ics,s indifference the object of the dispute. As he was yet i 

ignorant of the difficulty of appeasing the quarrels of theo* i 

logians, he addressed to the contending parties, to Alexander ' 
and to Arius, a moderating epistle; * which may be ascribed i 
with far greater reason to the untutored .sense of a soldier J 
and statesman than to the dictates of any of his episcopal ; 
counsdlors. He attributes the origin of tfie wfiole controversy 
to a trifling and subtle question concerning an incomprehen- ; 
sible point of the law, wliich was fwlishly asked by the bishop, 
and imprudently rc.soivcd by the presbyter. He laments that | 
the Chrislian people, who had the same God, the same religion, i 
and the same worship, should be divided by such inconsider¬ 
able distinctions; and he sertely recommends to the dergy j 
of Alexandria the example of the Greek philosophers, who j 
could maintain their arguments without losing their temper, ^ 

»Tlie prMplM rf and rallgteii MiwtiiM et^nidtHtd to tfiU l 

kva sivm gwat nffema to BairwiM, Ttltrowt, «to,, wk auppM# tkt i 

fl» arapemr liad soma oonMeUor, eitltof Sat*# «■ StwWm, at Ui aUww. i 
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and assert their freedom without violating their friend,ship. 
The indiflerenai and contempt of the sovereign would have 
been, perhaps, the most effectual method of silencing the 
dispute, if the popular current had been less rapid and im¬ 
petuous, and if Constantine himself, in the midst of faction 
and fanaticism, could have preserved the calm possession of 
his own mind. But his ecclesiastical ministers soon contrived 
to seduce the impartiality of the magi,strate, and to awaken 
the zeal of the proselyte, He was provoked by the insults 
which had been offered to his statues; he was alarmed by 
the real as well as the imaginary magnitude of the spreading 
mischief; and he extinguished tlie hope of peace and tolera¬ 
tion, from the moment that he assembled three hundred 
bi.shops within the w!ills of the same palace, The presence of 
the monarch swelled the importance of the debate; his atten¬ 
tion multiplied the arguments; and he exposed his person with 
a patient intrepidity which animated the valour of the com¬ 
batants. Notwithstanding the applause which has been be- 
.stowed on the eloquence and sagacity of Constantine, a Roman 
general, whose religion might be still a subject of doubt, and 
whose mind had not been enlightened cither by study or by 
inspiration, wa.s indifferently qualified, to discuss, in the Greek 
language, a metaphysical question, or an article of faith. But 
the credit of his favourite Osius, who appears to have presided 
in the council of Nice, might dispose tlic emperor in favour 
of the orthodox party; and a wclFtimed insinuation, that the 
same Eusebius of Nicomedia, who now protected the heretic, 
had lately assisted the tyrant, might exasperate him against 
their adversaries. The Nicene creed was ratified by Constan¬ 
tine; and his firm declaration, that those who resisted the 
divine judgment of the synod must prepare themselves for an 
immediate exile, annihilated the murmurs of a feeble opposi¬ 
tion; which, from seventeen, was almo.st instantly reduced to^ 
two, protesting bishops. Eusebius of Ceesarea yielded a relue-' 
tant and ambiguous consent to the Homoousion; and the waver¬ 
ing conduct of the Nicomedian Eusebius served only to delay 
atout three months his disgrace and exile. The impious Arius 
was banished into one of the remote provinces of Illyricura; 
his person and disciples were branded, by law, with the 
odious name of Porphyrians; his writings were condemned 
to the flames, and a capita! punishment was denounced 
against those in whose possession they should be found. The 
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emperor had now imbibed the spirit of controversy, and the 
angry sarcastic style of his edicts was designed to inspire his 
subjects with the hatred which he had conceived against the 
enemies of Christ. 

But, as if the conduct of the emperor had been guided 
by passion instead of principle, three years from the coun¬ 
cil of Nice were scarcely elapsed before he discovered 
some symptoms of mercy, and even of indulgence, towards 
the proscribed sect, which was secretly protected by his 
favourite sister. The exiles were recalled; and Eusebius, 
who gradually resumed his influence over the mind of Con¬ 
stantine, was restored to the episcopal throne, from which he 
had been ignominiously degraded. Arius himself was treated 
by the whole court with the respect which would have been 
due to an innocent and oppressed man. His faith was ap¬ 
proved by the synod of Jerusalem; and the emperor seemed 
impatient to repair his injustice, by issuing an absolute com¬ 
mand that he should be solemnly admitted to the communion 
in the cathedral of Constantinople. On the same day which 
had been fixed for the triumph of Arius, he expired; and the 
strange and horrid circumstances of his death might excite 
a suspicion that the orthodox saints had contributed more 
efficaciously than by their prayers to deliver the church 
from the most formidable of her enemies.' The three principal 
leaders of the catholics, Athanasius of Alexandria, Eustathius 
of Antioch, and Paul of Constantinople, were deposed on 
various accusations, by the sentence of numerous councils; 
and were afterwards banished into distant provinces by the 
first of the Christian emperors, who, in the last moments of 
his life, received the rites of baptism from the Arian bishop of 
Nicomedia. The ecclesiastical government of Constantine can¬ 
not be justified from the reproach of levity and wealcness. 
But the credulous monarch, unskilled in the stratagems of 
theological warfare, might be deceived by the modest and 
specious professions of the heretics, whose sentiments he 
never perfectly understood; and while he protected Arius, 
and persecuted Athanasius, he still considered the council 

* W« derive the original story from Athanasius, who e](pressed some reluc¬ 
tance to stigmatise the memory of the dead. He might exaggerate! but the 
perpetual commerce of Alexandria arid Constantinople would have rendered 
it dangerous to invent. Those who press the literal narrative of the death of 
Arius (his bowels suddenly burst out in a privy) must make tlrelr option 
between poison and miracle. 
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of Nice as the bulwark of the Christian faith, and the peculiar 
glory of his own reign. 

The sons of Constantine must have been admitted from 
their childhood into the rank of catechumens, but they 
imitated, in the delay of their baptism, the example of their 
father. Like him they presumed to pronounce their judg¬ 
ment on mysteries into which they had never been regularly 
initiated: and the fate of the Trinitarian controversy depended, 
in a great measure, on the sentiments of Constantius, who in¬ 
herited the provinces of the East, and acquired the possession 
of the whole empire. The Arian presbyter or bishop, who had 
secreted for his use the testament of the deceased emperor, 
improved the fortunate occasion which had introduced him 
to the familiarity of a prince whose public counsels were al¬ 
ways swayed by his domestic favourites. The eunuchs and 
slaves diffused the spiritual poison through the palace, and 
the dangerous infection was communicated by the female 
attendants to the guards, and by the empress to her unsuspi¬ 
cious husband.' The partiality which Constantius always ex¬ 
pressed towards the Eusebian faction was insensibly fortified 
by the dexterous management of their leaders; and his victory 
over the tyrant Magnentius increased his inclination, as well 
as ability, to employ the arms of power in the cause of 
Arianism. While the two armies were engaged in the plains 
of Mursa, and the fate of the two rivals depended on the 
chance of war, the son of Constantine passed the anxious 
moments in a church of the martyrs, under the walls of the 
city. His spiritual comforter, Valens, the Arian bishop of the 
diocese, employed the most artful precautions to obtain such 
early intelligence as might secure either his favour or his 
escape. A secret chain of swift and trusty messengers informed 
him of the vicissitudes of the battle; and while the courtiers 
stood trembling round their affrighted master, Valens assured 
him that the Gallic legions gave way; and insinuated, with 
some presence of mind, that the glorious event had been 
revealed to him by an angel. The grateful emperor ascribed 
his success to the merits and intercession of the bishop of 
Mursa, whose faith had deserved the public and miraculous 

^Ho observes ibat tbe eunuchs are the natural enemies of the Son. Com¬ 
pare Dr. Jortln's Remarks on Eoolesiastical History, vol, iv. p. 3, with a certain 
genealogy in Condirie (eh. Iv.), which ends With one of the first companions 
of ChristopRer Columbus. 
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approbation of Heaven. Tfie Arians, wljo coiifiidered as their . ' 
own the victory of Constantius, prefcrrci! his glory to that j 

of his father.’ Cyril, bishop of Jcriisakm, immwiiatcly com- j 

posed the description of a celestial cross, encircled with ; 

a splendid rainbow, which, during the festival of Pentecost, ' 

about the third hour of the day, had apr)cared over the Mount 
of Olives, to the edification of the devout pilgrims and the ; 

people of the holy city. The .size of the meteor was gradually : 

magnified; and the Arlan liistorian has ventured to affirm I 

that it was conspicuous to the two armies in the plains of ; 

Pannonia; and that the tyrant, who is purposely rejiresented | 

as an idolater, lied before the auspicious sign of orthodox : 

Chri,stianity. 

The sentiments of a judicious stranger, wlio ha.s impartially ; 
considered the progre.ss of civil or ecclesiastical discord, are 
always entitled to our notice; and a .short passage of Am- i 

mianus, who .served in the armies, and .sUidiw! tlie character, i 

of Conslantius, is perhaps of more value than many pages of j 

theological invectives. “The Christian religion, which, in it- ; 

self,” says that moderate historian, “is idain and .simple, k 
confounded by the dotage of superstition. Insteuil of recon¬ 
ciling the parties by the weight of his authority, he cherished 
and propagated, by verbal disputes, the differences which bis 
vain curiosity had excited. The highways were covered with ‘ 

troops of bishops galloping from every side to the assemblies, ; 

which they call synods; and while they laboured to reduce the j 

whole sect to their own particular oinnions, the public* estab¬ 
lishment of the posts was almost ruined by their ha,sty and 
repeated journeys.” Our more intimate knowledge of the 
ecclesiastical transactions of the reign of Constantius would 
furnish an ample commentary on this remarkable passage; 
which justifies the rational apprehensions of Athanasims, that 
the re,stless activity of the clergy, who wandered round the ..1 

empire in search of the true faith, would excite the contempt *! 

and laughter of the unbelieving world. As .soon as the em¬ 
peror was relieved from the terrors of the civil war, he de¬ 
voted the leisure of his winter-quarters at Arles, Milan, Sirmi- 

' Cyril wprMily ftbserve* that in llw fitiiw N Oinslantiiw th« Ijsti liwn 
fwMd in the Ixsweln nf thu purili; (»»f Hat it b»tl to thu roiRn nt 

Canstnntlui, In the mldiit of the In^avwu. 'HjIi tfpi««itlfm nviikntly tmeii 
that Cyril was itfnnrsnl r>f tiw miracW tn which «mv«t«!oo 

ftf Constantine is atWbutwi; anU Uiis iporanw Is tli« mwe inrirflslnit, itow 
it was no more tliau twelve years attw his death that Cyril was »ittS8«ttted j 

bishop of Jerusalem by the Immediate sueswior tif Eusebius of Cieiwrs*, : 
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urn, and Constantinople, to the amusement or toils of con¬ 
troversy: the sword of the magistrate, and even of the tyrant, 
was unsheathed, to enforce the reasons of the theologian; and 
as he opposed the orthodox faith of Nice, it is readily con¬ 
fessed that hi:i incapacity and ignorance were equal to his 
presumption. The eunuchs, the women, and the bishops, who 
governed the vain and feeble mind of the emperor, had in¬ 
spired him with an insuperable dislike to the Homoousion; = 

but his timid conscience was alarmed by the Impiety of | 

Aetius. The guilt of that atheist was aggravated by the sus- | 

picious favour of the unfortunate Gallus; and even the deaths | 

of the Imperial ministers who had been massacred at Antioch j 

were imputed to the suggestions of that dangerous sophist, i 

The mind of Constantius, which could neither be moderated i 

by mason nor fixed by faith, was blindly impelled to either ; 

side of the dark and empty abyss, by his horror of the op- j 

posite extreme; he alternately embraced and condemned the 1 

sentiments, he successively banished and recalled the leaders, ] 

of the Arian and Semi-Arlan factions. During the season of i 

public business or festivity, he employed whole days, and | 

even nights, in selecting the words, and weighing the syl- i 

lables, which composed his fluctuating creeds. The subject of | 

his meditations still pursued and occupied his slumbers: the | 

incoherent dreams of the emperor were received as celestial 
visions, and he accepted with complacency the lofty title of ; 
bishop of bishops, from those ecclesiastics who forgot the 
interest of their order for the gratification of their passions, ! 

The design of establishing an uniformity of doctrine, which j 

had engaged him to convene .so many synods in Gaul, Italy, 
Illyricum, and Asia, was repeatedly baffled by his own levity, 
by the divisions of the Arians, and by the resistance of the 
catholics: and he resolved, as the last and decisive effort, im¬ 
periously to dictate the decrees of a general council, 'ae 
destructive earthquake of Nicomedia, the difficulty of finding 
a convenient place, and perhaps some secret motives of policy, 
produced an alteration in the summons, The bishops of the M 
East were directed to meet at Scleucia, in Isauria; while those 
of the West held their deliberations at Rimini, on the coast ■ 
of the Hadriatic; and instead of two or three deputies from 1 
each province, the whole episcopal body was ordered to I 
march. The Eastern council, after consuming four day.s in 
fierce and unavailing debate, separated without any definitive 
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condusion, The council of the West was protracted till the 
seventh month. Taurus, the Praetorian prefect, was instructed 
not to dismiss the prelates till they should all be united in the 
same opinion; and his efforts were supported by a power of 
banishing fifteen of the most refractory, and a promise of the 
consulship if he achieved so difficult an adventure. His prayers 
and threats, the authority of the sovereign, the sophistry of 
Valens and Ursacius, the distress of cold and hunger, and 
the tedious melancholy of a hopeless exile, at length extorted 
the reluctant consent of the bishops of Rimini. The deputies 
of the East and of the West attended the emperor in the palace 
of Constantinople, and he enjoyed the satisfaction of impos¬ 
ing on the world a profession of faith which established the 
likeness, without expressing the comubstantiality, of the Son 
of God. But the triumph of Arianism had been preceded by 
the removal of the orthodox clergy, whom it was impossible 
either to intimidate or to corrupt; and the reign of Constantius 
was disgraced by the unjust and inellectual persecution of 
the great Athanasius. 

THE aiAKACTER AND ADVENTURE,? OF ATHANASIUS 

We have seldom an opportunity of observing, either in 
active or speculative life, what effect may be produced, or 
what obstacles may be surmounted, by the force of a single 
mind, when it is inflexibly applied to the pursuit of a single 
object. The immortal name of Athanasius will never he sepa¬ 
rated from the catholic doctrine of the Trinity, to whose 
defence he consecrated every moment and every faculty of 
his being. Educated in the family of Alexander, he had vigor¬ 
ously opposed the early progress of the Arian heresy: he ex¬ 
ercised the important functions of secretary under the aged 
prelate; and the fathers of the Nicene council beheld with 
surprise and respect the rising virtues of the young deacon. 
In a time of public danger the dull claims of age and of rank 
are sometimes superseded; and within five months after his 
return from Nice the deacon Athanasius was seated on the 
archiepiscopal throne of Egypt. He filled that eminent station 
above forty-six years, and his long administration was spent 
in a perpetual combat against the powers of Arianism. Five 
times was Athana.sius expelled from his throne; twenty year.s 
he passed as an exile or a fugitive; and almost every province 
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of the Roman empire was successively witness to his merit, 
and his sufferings in the cause of the Homoousion, which he 
considered as the sole pleasure and business, as the duty, and 
as the glory of his life. Amidst the storms of persecution, the 
archbishop of Alexandria was patient of labour, jealous of 
fame, careless of safety; and although his mind was tainted 
by the contagion of fanaticism, Athanasius displayed a superi¬ 
ority of character and abilities which would have qualified him, 
far better than the degenerate sons of Constantine, for the 
government of a great monarchy. His learning was much less 
profound and extensive than that of Eusebius of Cajsarea, and 
his rude eloquence could not be compared with the polished 
oratory of Gregory of Basil; but whenever the primate of 
Egypt was called upon to justify his sentiments or his con¬ 
duct, his unpremeditated style, either of speaking or writing, 
was clear, forcible, and persuasive. He has always been 
revered in the orthodox school as one of the most accurate 
master.? of the Christian theology; and he was supposed to 
possess two profane sciences, less adapted to the episcopal 
character—the knowledge of jurisprudence, and that of divi¬ 
nation. Some fortunate conjectures of future events, which im¬ 
partial reasoners might ascribe to the experience and judg¬ 
ment of Athanasius, were attributed by his friends to heavenly 
inspiration, and imputed by his enemies to infernal magic. 

But as Athanasius was continually engaged with the prej¬ 
udices and passions of every order of men, from the monk 
to the emperor, the knowledge of human nature was his first 
and most important science. He preserved a distinct and un¬ 
broken view of a scene wliich was incessantly shifting; and 
never failed to improve those decisive moments which are 
irrevocably past before they are perceived by a common eye, 
The archbishop of Alexandria was capable of distinguishing 
how far he might boldly command, and where he must 
dexterously insinuate; how long he might contend with power 
and when he must withdraw from persecution; and while he 
directed the thunders of the church against heresy and rebel¬ 
lion, he could assume, in the bosom of his own party, the 
flexible and indulgent temper of a prudent leader. The election 
of Athanasius has not escaped the reproach of irregularity and 
precipitation; but the propriety of his behaviour conciliated 
the affections both of the clergy and of the people. The 
Alexandrians were impatient to rise in arms for the defence 
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of an eloquent and liberal pastor. In his distress lie alway.s 
derived support, or at least consolation, from the faithful 
attachment of his parochial clergy; and tlte hundred bishops 
of Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to the cause of 
Athanasius. In the modest equipage which pride and policy 
would affect, he frequently performed the episcopal visitation i 
of his provinces, from the mouth of the Nile to the confines of 
Ethiopia; familiarly conversing with the meanest of the popu* 
lace, and humbly saluting the saints and hermits of the ilescrt. : 
Nor was it only in ecclesiastical assemblies, among men whose ; 
education and manners were similar to his own, tliat Athana* 
sius displayed the ascendancy of his genius. He upiwared with 
easy and respectful firmness in the courts of princes; and in 
the various turns of his prosperous and adverse fortune he 
never lost the confidence of his friends, or the esteem of his ; 
enemies. 

In his youth the primate of Egypt resisted the great Con¬ 
stantine, who had repeatedly signified his will that Arius ^ 
should be restored to the catholic communion. The cmiwror 
resi)ected, and might forgive, this inflexible resolution; and ; 
the faction who considered Athanasius as their most formi¬ 
dable enemy were constrained to dissemble their hatred, and 
silently to prepare an indirect and distant assault. They 
scattered rumours and suspicions, represented the archl)ishop ; 

as a proud and oppressive tyrant, and boldly accused him of : 

violating the treaty which had been ratified in the Nkcne 
council with the schismatic followers of Meletius, Athanasius 
had openly disapproved that ignominious peace, and the j 

emperor was disposed to believe that he had abused bis i 

ecclesiastical am,! civil power to persecute those odious 
sectaries: that he had sacrilegiously broken a chalice in one 
of their churches of Maneotis; that he had whipped or ira- : 

prisoned six of their bishops; and that Arsenius, a seventh ,i 

bishop of the same party, had been murdered, or at least ■ 

mutilated, by the cruel hand of the primate, Tliese charges, ' ' 

which affected his honour and his life, were referred by Ckn- ; i 

stantine to his brother Dalmatlus, the censor, who resided at 
Antioch: the synods of Cicsarca and Tyre were successively ;i 
convened; and the bishops of the East were instructed to j 
judge the cause of Athanasius before they proceedetf to con¬ 
secrate the new church of the Resurrection at Jerusata. The 
primate might be conscious of his innocence; but he was 
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sensible that the same implacable spirit which had dictated the 
accusation would direct the proceeding and pronounce the 
sentence. He prudently declined the tribunal of his enemies, 
despised the summons of the synod of Caisarea; and, after a 
long and artful delay, submitted to the peremptory commands 
of the emperor, who threatened to punish his criminal dis- 
ohcdicnce if he refused to appear in the council of Tyre. 
Before Athanasius, at the head of fifty Egyptian prelates, 
sailed from Alexandria, he had wisely secured the alliance of 
the Meletians; and Arsenius himself, his imaginary victim, 
and his secret friend, was privately concealed in his train. 
The synod of Tyre was conducted by Eusebius of Caisarea, 
with more passion, and with less art, than his learning and ex¬ 
perience miglit promise; his numerous faction repeated the 
names of homicide and tyrant; and their clamours were en¬ 
couraged by the seeming patience of Athanasius, who ex¬ 
pected the decisive moment to produce Arsenius alive and 
unhurt in the midst of the asscmlfiy. The nature of the other 
charges did not admit of such clear and satisfactory replies, 
yet the archliishop was able to prove that, in the village where 
he was accused of breaking a consecrated chalice, neither 
church nor altar nor chalice could really exist. The Arians, 
who had secretly determined the guilt and condemnation of 
their enemy, attempted, however, to disguise their injustice 
by the imitation of judicial forms: the .synod appointed an 
episcopal commission of six delegates to collect evidence on 
the spot; and this measure, which was vigorously opposed by 
the Egyptian bishops, opened new .scenes of violence and 
perjury. After the return of the deputies from Alexandria, the 
majority of the council pronounced the final sentence of 
degradation and exile against the primate of Egypt. The 
decree, expressed in the fiercest language of malice and 
revenge, was communicated to the emperor and the catholic 
church; and the bishops immediately resumed a mild and 
devout aspect, such as became their holy pilgrimage to the 
Sepulchre of Christ. 

But the injustice of these ecclesiastical judges had not 
been countenanced by the submission, or even by the presence, 
of Athanasius. He resolved to make a bold and dangerous 
experiment, whether the throne was inaccessible to the voice 
of truth; and before the final .sentence could be pronounced 
at Tyre, the intrepid primate threw him.self into a bark which 
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was ready to hoist sail for the Imperial city. The request of a 
formal audience might have been opposed or eluded; but 
Athanasius concealed his arrival, watched the moment of 
Constantine’s return from an adjacent villa, and boldly en> 
countered his angry sovereign as he passed on horseback 
through the principal street of Constantinople. So strange an 
apparition excited his surprise and indignation; and the 
guards were ordered to remove the importunate suitor; but | 
his resentment was subdued by involuntary respect; and the . j 
haughty spirit of the emperor was awed by the courage and ! 
eloquence of a bishop who implored his justice and awakened ' | 
his conscience. Constantine listened to the complaints of : i 
Athanasius with impartial and even gracious attention; the . i 
members of the synod of Tyre were summoned to justify their J 

. proceedings; and the arts of the Eusebian faction would have i 

been confounded if they had not aggravated the guilt of the j 

primate by the dexterous supposition of an unpardonable 
offence—a criminal design to intercept and detain the corn- . J 
fleet of Alexandria, which supplied the subsistence of the new , 
capital.^ The emperor was satisfied that the peace of Egypt - I 
would be secured by the absence of a popular leader; but he 
refused to fill the vacancy of the archiepiscopal throne; and 
the sentence which, after long hesitation, he pronounced, was j ] 
that of a jealous ostracism rather than of an ignominious ■ | 
exile. In the remote province of Gaul, but in the hospitable , 
court of Treves, Athanasius passed about twenty-eight months. j 
The death of the emperor changed the face of public affairs; ; 
and, amidst the general indulgence of a young reign, the 
primate was restored to his country by an honourable edict of , i 
the younger Constantine, who expressed a deep sense of the i 
innocence and merit of his venerable guest. 

The death of that prince exposed Athanasius to a second 
persecution; and the feeble Constantins, the sovereign of the ; 

East, soon became the secret accomplice of the Eusefaians. ; 

Ninety bishops of that sect or faction assembled at Antioch, ' 

under the specious pretence of dedicating the cathedral. They i 

^Eunapius has related a strange example of the hruelty and credulity of 
Constantine on a similar occasion. The eloguent Sopater, a Syrian philosopher, ? ^"'1 
enjoyed his friendship, and provoked the resentment of Ablavius, his Prtetorian ■ ■' J 

prefect. The oom-lleet was detained for want of a south wind) the people of ' ^ ' i 
Constantinople were discontented! and Sopater was beheaded, on a charge i 

that he had hound the winds by flie power of magic. Suidas adds, that Con- ■ i 
stantlne, wished to prove, by this execution, that he had absolutely renounced * 

the superstition of toe Gentiles. t 
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composed an ambiguous creed, which is faintly tinged with the 
colours of Semi-Arianism, and twenty-five canons, which 
still regulate the discipline of the orthodox Greeks. It was 
decided, with some appearance of equity, that a bishop, 
deprived by a synod, should not resume his episcopal 
functions till he had been absolved by the judgment of an 
equal synod; the law was immediately applied to the case of 
Athanasius; the council of Antioch pronounced, or rather 
confirmed, his degradation: a stranger, named Gregory, was 
seated on his throne; and Philagrius, the prefect of Egypt, was 
instructed to support the new primate with the civil and 
military powers of the province. Oppressed by the con¬ 
spiracy of the Asiatic prelates, Athanasius withdrew from 
Alexandria and passed ttoee years as an exile and a suppliant 
on the holy threshold of the Vatican. By the assiduous study 
of the Latin language he soon qualified himself to negotiate 
with the western clergy; his decent flattery swayed and directed 
the haughty Julius: the Roman pontiff was persuaded to con¬ 
sider his appeal as the peculiar interest of the Apostolic see; 
and his innocence was unanimously declared in a council of 
fifty bishops of Italy. At the end of three years the primate 
was summoned to the court of Milan by the emperor Constans, 
who, in the indulgence of unlawful pleasures, still professed 
a lively regard for the orthodox faith. The cause of truth 
and justice was promoted by the influence of gold, and the 
ministers of Constans advised their sovereign to require the 
convocation of an ecclesiastical assembly, which might act as 
the representatives of the catholic church. Ninety-four bishops 
of the West, seventy-six bishops of the East, encountered 
each other at Sardica, on the verge of the two empires, but 
in the dominions of the protector of Athanasius. Their debates 
soon degenerated into hostile altercations; the Asiatics, appre¬ 
hensive for their personal safety, retired to Philippopolis in 
Thrace; and the rival synods reciprocally hurled their spiritual 
thunders against their enemies, whom they piously condemned 
as the enemies of the true God, Their decrees were published 
and ratified in the respective provinces: and Athanasius, who 
in the West was revered as a saint, was exposed as a criminal 
to the abhorrence of the East. The council of Sardica reveals 
the first symptoms of discord and schism between the Greek 
and Latin cteches, which were separated by the accidental 
difference of faith and the permanent distinction of language. 
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During his second exile in the West, Athanasius was fre¬ 
quently admitted to the Imperial presence—at Capua, Lodi, 
Milan, Verona, Padua, Aquileia, and Treves. The bishop of 
the diocese usually assisted at these interviews; the master of 
the offices stood before the veil or curtain of the sacred 
apartment; and the uniform moderation of the primate 
might be attested by these respectable witnesses, to whose 
evidence he solemnly appeals. Prudence would undoubtedly 
suggest the mild and respectful tone that became a subject 
and a bishop, In these familiar conferences with the sovereign 
of the West, Athanasius might lament the error of Constantius, 
but he boldly arraigned the guilt of his eunuchs and his Arian 
prelates; deplored the distress and danger of the catholic 
church; and excited Constans to emulate the zeal and glory 
of his father. The emperor declared his resolution of em¬ 
ploying the troops and treasures of Europe in the orthodox 
cause; and signified, by a concise and peremptory epistle 
to his brother Constantius, that, unless he consented to the 
immediate restoration of Athanasius, he himself, with a fleet 
and army, would seat the archbishop on the throne of Alex¬ 
andria. But this religious war, so horrible to nature, was pre¬ 
vented by the timely compliance of Constantius; and the 
emperor of the East condescended to solicit a reconciliation 
with a subject whom he had injured. Athanasius waited with 
decent pride till he had received three successive epistles full 
k of the strongest assurances of the protection, the favour, and 
the esteem of his sovereign; who invited him to resume his 
P episcopal seat, and who added the humiliating precaution 
f of engaging his principal ministers to attest the sincerity of his 
intentions. They were manifested in a stiU more public 
manner by the strict orders which were despatched into Egypt 
to recall the adherents of Athanasius, to restore their privi¬ 
leges, to proclaim their innocence, and to erase from the 
public registers the illegal proceedings which had been 
obtained during the prevalence of the Eusebian faction. After 
every satisfaction and security had been given which justice 
or even delicacy could require, the primate proceeded, by 
slow journeys, through the provinces of Thrace, Asia, and 
Syria; and his progress was marked by the abject homage of 
the Oriental bishops, who excited his contempt without 
deceiving his penetration. At Antioch he saw, the emperor 
Constantius; sustained, with modest firmness, the embraces 
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and protestations of his master; and eluded the proposal of 
allowing the Arians a single church at Alexandria by claim¬ 
ing, in the other cities of the empire, a similar toleration for 
his own party; a reply which might have appeared just and 
moderate in the mouth of an independent prince. The en¬ 
trance of the archbishop into his capital was a triumphal 
procession; absence and persecution had endeared him to the 
Alexandrians; his authority, which he exercised with rigour, 
was more firmly established; and his fame was diffused from 
Ethiopia to Britain, over the whole extent of the Christian 
world. 

But the subject who has reduced his prince to the necessity 
of dissembling can never expect a sincere and lasting for¬ 
giveness; and the tragic fate of Constans soon deprived 
Athanasius of a powerful and generous protector. The civil 
war between the assassin and the only surviving brother of 
Constans, which afflicted the empire above three years, 
secured an interval of repose to the catholic church; and the 
two contending parties were desirous to conciliate the friend¬ 
ship of a bishop who, by the weight of his personal authority, 
might determine the fluctuating resolutions of an important 
province. He gave audience to the ambassadors of the tyrant, 
with whom he was afterwards accused of holding a secret 
correspondence; and the emperor Constantius repeatedly as¬ 
sured his dearest father, the most reverend Athanasius, that, 
notwithstanding the malicious rumours which were circulated 
by their common enemies, he had inherited the sentiments, 
as well as the throne, of his deceased brother. Gratitude and 
humanity would have disposed the primate of Egypt to 
deplore the untimely fate of Constans, and to abhor the 
guilt of Magnentius; but as he clearly understood that the 
apprehensions of Constantius were his only safeguard, the 
fervour of his prayers for the success of the righteous cause 
might perhaps be somewhat abated. The ruin of Athanasius 
was no longer contrived by the obscure malice of a few 
bigoted or angry bishops, who abused the authority of a 
credulous monarch. The monarch himself avowed the resolu¬ 
tion, which he had so long suppressed, of avenging his private 
injuries; and the first winter after his victory, which he passed 
at Arles, was employed against an enemy more odious to 
him than the vanquished tyrant of Gaul. 
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THE COUNCILS OF AELES AND MILAN 

If the emperor had capriciously decreed the death of the 
most eminent and virtuous citizen of the republic, the cruel 
order would have been executed without hesitation by the 
ministers of open violence or of specious injustice. The 
caution, the delay, the dfficulty with which he proceeded 
in the condemnation and punishment of a popular bishop, 
discovered to the world that the privileges of the church had 
already revived a sense of order and freedom in the Roman 
government The sentence which was pronounced in the 
synod of Tyre, and subscribed by a large majority of the 
Eastern bishops, had never been expressly repealed; and as 
Athanasius had been once degraded from Ids episcopal dignity 
by the judgment of his brethren, every subsequent act might 
be considered as irregular, and even criminal. But the memory 
of the firm and effectual support which the primate of Egypt 
had derived from the attachment of the Western church 
engaged Constantins to suspend the execution of the sentence 
till he had obtained the concurrence of the Latin bishops. 
Two years were consumed in ecclesiastical negotiations; and 
the important cause between the emperor and one of his 
subjects was solemnly debated, first in the synod of Arles, 
and afterwards in the great council of Milan, which consisted 
of above three hundred bishops. Their integrity was gradually 
undermined by the arguments of the Arians, the dexterity 
of the eunuchs, and the pressing solicitations of a prince 
who gratified his revenge at the expense of his dignity, and 
exposed his own passions whilst he influenced those of the 
clergy. Corruption, the most infallible symptom of con¬ 
stitutional liberty, was successfully practised; honours, gifts, 
and immunities were offered and accepted as the price of 
an episcopal vote;' and the condemnation of the Alexandrian 
primate was artfully represented as the only measure which 
could restore the peace and union of the catholic church. 
The friends of Athanasius were not, however, wanting to their 
leader, or to their cause. With a manly spirit, which the 

^ The honours, pihsents, feasts, which seduced so many bishops, are men* 
tioned with indignation by those who were too pure or too proud to aocepL 
them. “We combat (says Hilary of Poitiers) against Constantius the AnU* 
Christ, who strokes the belly instead of scourging the back;” qui non dorsa 
o»dit, sed venttem palpat. 
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sanctity of their character rendered less dangerous, they 
maintained, in public debate, and in private conference with 
the emperor, the eternal obligation of religion and justice. 
They declared that neither the hope of his favour, nor the 
fear of his displeasure, should prevail on them to join in the 
condemnation of an absent, an innocent, a respectable brother. 
They afllrmed, with apparent reason, that the illegal and 
obsolete decrees of the council of Tyre had long since been 
tacitly abolished by the Imperial edicts, the honourable re¬ 
establishment of the archbishop of Aexandria, and the 
silence or recantation of his most clamorous adversaries. They 
alleged that his innocence had been attested by the unanimous 
bishops of Egypt, and had been acknowledged in the councils 
of Rome and Sardica by the impartial judgment of the Latin 
church. They deplored the hard condition of Athanasius, who, 
after enjoying so many years his seat, his reputation, and the 
seeming confidence of his sovereign, was again called upon 
to confute the most groundless and extravagant accusations. 
Their language was specious; their conduct was honourable: 
but in this long and obstinate contest, which fixed the eyes 
of the whole empire on a single bishop, the ecclesiastical 
factions were prepared to sacrifice truth and justice to the 
more interesting object of defending or removing the intrepid 
champion of the Nicene faith. The Aians still thought it 
prudent to disguise, in ambiguous language, their real senti¬ 
ments and designs; but the orthodox bishops, armed with the 
favour of the people and the decrees of a general council, 
insisted on every occasion, and particularly at Milan, that 
their adversaries should purge themselves from the suspicion 
of heresy, before they presumed to arraign the conduct of the 
great Athanasius. 

But the voice of reason (if reason was indeed on the side 
of Athanasius) was silenced by the clamours of a factious or 
venal majority; and the councils of Ales and Milan were 
not dissolved till the archbishop of Aexandria had been 
solemnly condemned and deposed by the judgment of the 
Western, as well as of the Eastern, church. The bishops who 
had opposed were required to subscribe the sentence; and 
to unite in religious communion with the suspected leaders 
I of the adverse party. A formulary of consent was trans- 
I mitted by the messengers of state to the absent bishops: and 
1 all those who refused to submit their private opinion to the 
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public and inspired wisdom of the councils of Arles and 
Milan were immediately banished by the emperor, who 
affected to execute the decrees of the catholic church. Among | 
those prelates who led the honourable band of confessors and 
exiles, Liberius, of Rome, Osius of Cordova, Paulinus of 
Treves, Dionysius of Milan, Eusebius of Verceite, Lucifer ; 
of Cagliari, and Hilary of Poitiers, may deserve to be partic- ; 
ularly distinguished. The eminent station of Liberius, who ; 
governed the capital of the empire; the personal merit and I 
long experience of the venerable Osius, who was revered as i 
the favourite of the great Constantine, and the father of j 
the Nicene faith; place those prelates at the head of the Latin , 
church: and their example, either of submission or resistance, ! 
would probably be imitated by the episcopal crowd. But the ; 
repeated attempts of the emperor to seduce or to intimidate j 
the bishops of Rome and Cordova were for some time in- ; 
effectual. The Spaniard declared himself ready to suffer under ; 
Constantins, as he had suffered threescore years before under i 
his grandfather Maximian. The Roman, in the presence of ' 
his sovereign, asserted the innocence of Athanasius, and his | 
own freedom. When he was banished to Bersea in Thrace, he | 
sent back a large sum which had been offered for the accom- i 
modation of his journey; and insulted the court of Milan 
by the haughty remark, that the emperor and his eunuchs 
might want that gold to pay their soldiers and their bishops. ! 
The resolution of Liberius and Osius was at length subdued I 
by the hardships of exile and confinement. The Roman ! 

pontiff purchased his return by some criminal compliances; | 

and afterwards expiated his guilt by a seasonable repentance, i 
Persuasion and violence were employed to extort the reluctant ’ 
signature of the decrepit bishop of Cordova, whose strength i 
was broken, and whose faculties were perhaps impaired, j 
by the weight of a hundred years; and the insolent triumph of j 
the Arians provoked some of the orthodox party to treat ' 
with inhuman severity the character, or rather the memory, ; 
of an unfortunate old man, to whose former senices Christi- i 
anity itself was so deeply indebted. I 

The fall of Liberius and Osius reflected a brighter lustre i 

on the firmness of those bishops who still adhered, with ‘ 

unshaken fidelity, to the cause of Athanasius and religious ! 

truth. The ingenious malice of their enemies had deprived I 

them of the benefit of mutual comfort and advice, separated | 
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those illustrious exiles into distant provinces, and carefully 
selected the most inhospitable spots of a great empire.* Yet 
they soon experienced that the deserts of Libya, and the 
most barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, were less inhospitable 
than the residence of those cities in which an Arian bishop 
could satiate, without restraint, the exquisite rancour of 
theological hatred. Their consolation was derived from the 
consciousness of rectitude and independence, from the ap- 
plause, the visits, the letters, and the liberal alms of their 
adherents; and from the satisfaction which they soon enjoyed 
of observing the intestine divisions of the adversaries of the 
Nicene faith. Such was the nice and capricious taste of the 
emperor Constantins, and so easily was he offended by the 
slightest deviation from his imaginary standard of Christian 
truth, that he persecuted, with equal zeal, those who defended 
the consubstantiality, those who asserted the similar substance, 
and those who denied the likeness, of the Son of God. Three 
bishops, degraded and banished for those adverse opinions, 
might possibly meet in the same place of exile; and, according 
to the difference of their temper, might either pity or insult 
the blind enthusiasm of their antagonists, whose present suf¬ 
ferings would never be compensated by future happiness. 

The disgrace and exile of the orthodox bishops of the West 
were designed as so many preparatory steps to the ruin of 
Athanasius himself. Six-and-twenty months had elapsed, 
during which the Imperial court secretly laboured, by the most 
insidious arts, to remove him from Alexandria, and to with¬ 
draw the allowance which supplied his popular liberality, But 
when the primate of Egypt, deserted and proscribed by the 
Latin church, was left destitute of any foreign support, Goii- 
stantius despatched two of his secretaries with a verbal com¬ 
mission to announce and execute the order of his banishment. 
As the justice of the sentence was publicly avowed by the 
whole party, the only motive which could restrain Constantius 
from giving his messengers the sanction of a written mandate 
must be imputed to his doubt of the event; and to a sense 
of the danger to which he might expose the second city and 

‘The confessors pf the West we successively.banished to the deserts of 
.Arabia or Thoba'is, the lonely places of Mount Taurus, the wildest parts of 
Phrygia, which wore in the possession of the impious , Montanists, etc. When 
the hereflo Aiitius was too favourably entertained at Mopsuestia in Cilicia, the 
place of his exile was changecVby the advice of Acaoius, to Amblada, a dis¬ 
trict inhabited by savages, and infested by war and pestilence. 
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the most fertile province of the empire, if the people should 
persist in the resolution of defending, by force of arms, the 
innocence of their spiritual father. Such extreme caution 
afforded Athanasius a specious pretence respectfully to dis¬ 
pute the truth of an order which he could not reconcile either 
with the equity or with the former declarations of his gracious 
master. The civil powers of Egypt found themselves inade¬ 
quate to the task of persuading or compelling the primate to 
abdicate his episcopal throne; and they were obliged to con¬ 
clude a treaty with the popular leaders of Alexandria, by 
which it was stipulated that all proceedings and all hostilities 
should be suspended till the emperor’s pleasure had been 
more distinctly ascertained. By this seeming moderation the 
catholics were deceived into a false and fatal security; while 
the legions of the Upper Egypt, and of Libya, advanced, by 
secret orders and hasty marches, to besiege, or rather to 
surprise, a capital habituated to sedition, and inflamed by 
religious zeal. The position of Alexandria, between the sea and 
the lake Mareotis, facilitated the approach and landing of 
the troops, who were introduced into the heart of the city 
before any effectual measures could be taken, either to shut 
the gates, or to occupy the important posts of defence. At the 
hour of midnight, twenty-three days after the signature of 
the treaty, Syrianus, duke of Egypt, at the head of five thou¬ 
sand soldiers, armed and prepared for an assault, unex¬ 
pectedly invested the church of St. Theonas, where the arch¬ 
bishop, with a part of his clergy and people, performed their 
nocturnal devotions. The doors of the sacred edifice yielded 
to the impetuosity of the attack, which was accompanied 
with every horrid circumstance of tumult and bloodshed; but, 
as the bodies of the slain, and the fragments of military 
weapons, remained the next day an unexceptionable evidence 
in the possession of the catholics, the enterprise of Syrianus 
may be considered as a successful irruption rather than as an 
absolute conquest. The other churches of the city were pro¬ 
faned by similar outrages; and, during at least four months, 
Alexandria was exposed to the insults of a licentious army, 
stimulated by the ecclesiastics of an hostile faction. Many 
of the faithful were killed, who may deserve the name of 
martyrs if their deaths were neither provoked nor revenged; 
bishops and presbyters were treated with cruel ignominy; con¬ 
secrated virgins were stripped naked, scourged, and violated; 
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the houses of wealthy citizens were plundered; and, under the 
! mask of religious zeal, lust, avarice, and private resentment 
I were gratified with impunity, and even with applause. The 
Pagans of Alexandria, who still formed a numerous and 
discontented party, were easily persuaded to desert a bishop 
: whom they feared and esteemed. The hopes of some peculiar 

favours, and the apprehension of being involved in the 
general penalties of rebellion, engaged them to promise their 
I support to the destined successor of Athanasius, the famous 
George of Cappadocia. The usurper, after receiving the con¬ 
secration of an Arian synod, was placed on the episcopal 
, throne by the arms of Sebastian, who had been appointed 

I count of Egypt for the execution of that important design. 

In the use, as well as in the acquisition, of power, the tyrant 
George disregarded the laws of religion, of justice, and of 
humanity; and the same scenes of violence and scandal which 
, had been exhibited in the capital were repeated in more than 
i ninety episcopal cities of Egypt. Encouraged by success, 
Constantius ventured to approve the conduct of his ministers, 
j By a public and passionate epistle, the emperor congratulates 
the deliverance of Alexandria from a popular tyrant, who 
I deluded his blind votaries by the magic of his eloquence; 

expatiates on the virtues and piety of the most reverend 
I George, the elected bishop; and aspires, as the patron and 

I benefactor of the city, to surpass the fame of Alexander him- 

I self. But he solemnly declares his unalterable resolution to 

I pursue with fire and sword the seditious adherents of the 

wicked Athanasius, who, by flying from justice, has confessed 
i his guilt, and escaped the ignominious death which he had 
! so often deserved. 

! Athanasius had indeed escaped from the most imminent 
I dangers; and the adventures of that extraordinary man deserve 
and fix our attention. On the memorable night when the 
I church of St. Theonas was invested by the troops of Syrianus, 
! the archbishop, seated on his throne, expected, with calm 
and intrepid dignity, the approach of death. While the public 
devotion was interrupted by shouts of rage and cries of terror, 

I he animated his trembling congregation to express their 
I religious confidence by chanting one of the psalms of David 
which celebrates the triumph of the God of Israel over the 
; haughty and impious tyrant of Egypt, the doors were at 
I length burst open: a cloud of arrows was discharged among 
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the people; the soldiers, with drawn swords, rushed forwards i 
into the sanctuary; and the dreadful gleam of their armour was i 
reflected by the holy luminaries which burnt round the altar. 
Athanasius still rejected the pious importunity of the monks 1 
and presbyters who were attached to his person; and nobly 
refused to desert his episcopal station till he had dismissed in 
safety the last of the congregation. The darkness and tumult 
of the night favoured the retreat of the archbishop; and 
though he was oppressed by the waves of an agitated multi- i 
tude, though he was thrown to the ground, and left without | 
sense or motion, he still recovered his undaunted courage, and ; 
eluded the eager search of the soldiers, who were instructed 
by their Arian guides that the head of Athanasius would be 
the most acceptable present to the emperor. From that ^ 
moment the primate of Egypt disappeared from the eyes of 
his enemies, and remained above six years concealed in im¬ 
penetrable obscurity. 

The despotic power of his implacable enemy filled the whole 
extent of the Roman world; and the exasperated monarch 
had endeavoured, by a very pressing epistle to the Christian 
princes of Ethiopia, to exclude Athanasius from the most i 
remote and sequestered regions of the earth. Counts, prefects, 
tribunes, whole armies, were successively employed to pursue ; 
a bishop and a fugitive; the vigilance of the civil and military i 
powers was excited by the Imperial edicts; liberal rewards 
were promised to the man who should produce Athanasius, I 
either alive or dead; and the most severe penalties were 
denounced against those who should dare to protect the ! 

public enemy. But the deserts of Thebais were now peopled ; 

by a race of wild, yet submissive fanatics, who preferred the i 

commands of their abbot to the laws of their sovereign. The i 

numerous disciples of Antony and Pachomius received the i 

fugitive primate as their father, admired the patience and .! 

humility with which he conformed to their strictest in- | 

stitutions, collected every word which dropped from his lips . ' 
as the genuine effusions of inspired wisdom; and persuaded 
themselves that their prayers, their fasts, and their vigils, were * 

less meritorious than the zeal which they expressed, and the i 

dangers which they braved, in the defence of truth and in- ' 

nocence. The monasteries of Egypt were seated In lonely 
and desolate places, on the summit of mountains, or in the ■ 
islands of the Nile; and the sacred horn or trumpet of ' 
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Tabenne was the well-known signal which assembled several 
thousand robust and determined monks, who, for the most 
part, had been the peasants of the adjacent country. When 
their dark retreats were invaded by a military force which 
it was impossible to resist, they silently stretched out their 
necks to the executioner; and supported their national char¬ 
acter, that tortures could never wrest from an Egyptian the 
confession of a secret which he was resolved not to disclose. 
The archbishop of Alexandria, for whose safety they eagerly 
devoted their lives, was lost among a uniform and well- 
disciplined multitude; and on the nearer approach of danger, 
he was swiftly removed, by their ofiScious hands, from one 
place of concealment to another, till he reached the formi¬ 
dable deserts, which the gloomy and credulous temper of 
superstition had peopled with daemons and savage monsters. 
The retirement of Athanasius, which ended only with the 
life of Constantius, was spent, for the most pai’t, in the 
society of the monks, who faithfully served him as guards, as 
secretaries, and as messengers; but the importance of main¬ 
taining a more intimate connection with the catholic party 
tempted him, whenever the diligence of the pursuit was abated, 
to emerge from the desert, to introduce himself into Alex¬ 
andria, and to trust his person to the discretion of his friends 
and adherents. His various adventures might have furnished 
the subject of a very entertaining romance. He was once 
secreted in a dry cistern, which he had scarcely left before 
he was betrayed by the treachery of a female slave; and he 
was once concealed in a still more extraordinary asylum, 
the house of a virgin, only twenty years of age, and who was 
celebrated in the whole city for her exquisite beauty. At the 
hour of midnight, as she related the story many years after¬ 
wards, she was surprised by the appearance of the archbishop 
in a loose undress, who, advancing with hasty steps, con¬ 
jured her to afford him the protection which he had been 
directed by a celestial vision to seek under her hospitable 
roof. The pious maid accepted and preserved the sacred 
pledge which was intrusted to her prudence and courage. 
Without imparting the secret to any one, she instantly 
ducted Athanasius into her most secret 
over his safety with the 
assiduity of a servant. As long as the 
regularly supplied him with books and provisions, 
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Ms feet, managed Ms correspondence, and dexterously con¬ 
cealed from the eye of suspicion this familiar and solitary 
intercourse between a saint whose character required the most 
unblemished chastity, and a female whose charms might 
excite the most dangerous emotions.' During the six years 
of persecution and exile, Athanasius repeated his visits to his 
fair and faithful companion; and the formal declaration that 
he the councils of Rimini and Seleucia forces us to 
believe that he was secretly present at the time and place of 
their convocation. The advantage of personally negotiating 
with Ms friends, and of observing and improving the divisions 
of Ms enemies, might justify, in a prudent statesman, so bold 
and dangerous an enterprise: and Alexandria was connected 
by trade and navigation with every seaport of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. From the depth of his inaccessible retreat the intrepid 
primate waged an incessant and offensive war against the 
protector of the Arians; and Ms seasonable writings, which 
were diligently circulated and eagerly perused, contributed 
to umte and animate the orthodox party. In his public 
apologies, which he addressed to the emperor himself, he 
sometimes affected the praise of moderation; whilst at the 
same time, in secret and vehement invectives, he exposed 
Constantins as a weak and wicked prince, the executioner 
of his family, the tyrant of the public, and the Antichrist of 
the church, In the height of his prosperity, the victorious 
monarch, who had chastised the rashness of Gallus, and sup¬ 
pressed the revolt of Sylvanus, who had taken the diadem 
from the head of Vetranio, and vanquished in the field the 
legions of Magnentius, received from an invisible hand a 
wound which he could neither heal nor revenge; and the son 
of Constantine was the first of the Christian princes who 
experienced the strength of those principles which, in the 
cause of religion, could resist the most violent exertions of 
the civil power. 


Palladius, the original author of this anecdote, had conversed with the 
damsel, jho in her old age still remembered with pleasure so pious and 
honourable a connexion. I cannot indulge the delicacy of Baronins, Valesios. 
liUemont, etc., who almost reject a story so unworthy, as they deem it. of 
the gravity of ecclesiastical history. 


the general character op the CHRISTIAN SECTS 

The simple narrative of the intestine divisions which dis¬ 
tracted the peace, and dishonoured the triumph, of the church, 
will confirm the remark of a Pagan historian, and justify the 
complaint of a venerable bishop. The experience of Ammianus 
had convinced Mm that the enmity of the Christians towards 
each other surpassed the fury of savage beasts against man; 
and Gregory Nazianzen most pathetically laments that the 
kingdom of heaven was converted by discord into the image 
of chaos, of a nocturnal tempest, and of hell itself. The fierce 
and partial writers of the times, ascribing all virtue to them¬ 
selves, and imputing all guilt to their adversaries, have painted 
the battle of the angels and diemons. Our calmer reason will 
reject such pure and perfect monsters of vice or sanctity, and 
will impute an equal, or at least an indiscriminate, measure 
of good and evil to the hostile sectaries, who assumed and 
bestowed the appellations of orthodox and heretics. They had 
been educated in the same religion and the same civil society, 
i Their hopes and fears in the present, or in a future life, were 

I balanced in the same proportion, On either side the error 

i might be innocent, the faith sincere, the practice meritorious 

! or corrupt. Their passions were excited by similar objects; and 

j they might alternately abuse the favour of the court, or of the 

! people. The metaphysical opinions of the Athanasians and the 

i. Arians could not influence their moral character; and they 

j were alike actuated by the intolerant spirit which has been 

I extracted from the pure and simple maxims of the Gospel. 

: A modern writer, who, with a just confidence, has prefixed 

! to his own history the honourable epithets of political and 
I philosophical, accuses the timid prudence of Montesquieu, 

; for neglecting to enumerate, among the causes of the decline 

I of the empire, a law of Constantine, by wMch the exercise of 

the Pagan worship was absolutely suppressed, and a consider- 
i able part of his subjects was left destitute of priests, of temples,,; 

I and of any public religion. The zeal of the philosopMc 

I historian for the rights of mankind has induced him te":; 

i acquiesce in the ambiguous testimony of those ecclesiastic^ 

! who have too lightly ascribed to their favourite hero th^ 

I merit of a general persecution. Instead of alleging this 

j imaginary law, which would have blazed in the front of the 

.. . ,«« 
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Imperial codes, we may safely appeal to the original epistle 
which Constantine addressed to the followers of the ancient 
religion, at a time when he no longer disguised his con¬ 
version, nor dreaded the rivals of his throne. He invites and 
exhorts, in the most pressing terms, the subjects of the 
Roman empire to imitate the example of their master; but 
he declares that those who still refuse to open their eyes to 
the celestial light may freely enjoy their temples and their 
fancied gods. A report that the ceremonies of Paganism were 
suppressed is formally contradicted by the emperor himself, 
who wisely assigns, as the principle of his moderation, the 
invincible force of habit, of prejudice, and of superstition. 
Without violating the sanctity of his promise, without alarm¬ 
ing the fears of the Pagans, the artful monarch advanced, by 
slow and cautious steps, to undermine the irregular and 
decayed fabric of polytheism. The partial acts of severity 
which he occasionally exercised, though they were secretly 
prompted by a Christian zeal, were coloured by the fairest 
pretences of justice and the public good; and while Con¬ 
stantine designed to ruin the foundations, he seemed to 
reform the abuses, of the ancient religion. After the example 
of the wisest of his predecessors, he condemned, under the 
most rigorous penalties, the occult and impious arts of 
divination, which excited the vain hopes, and sometimes the 
criminal attempts, of those who were discontented with their 
present condition. An ignominious silence was imposed on the 
oracles, which had been publicly convicted of fraud and 
falsehood; the effeminate priests of the Nile were abolished; 
and Constantine discharged the duties of a Roman censor, 
when he gave orders for the demolition of several temples 
of Phoenicia, in which every mode of prostitution was devoutly 
practised in the face of day, and to the honour of Venus. The 
Imperial city of Constantinople was, in some measure, raised 
at the expense, and was adorned with the spoils, of the 
opulent temples of Greece and Asia; the sacred property 
was confiscated; the statues of gods and heroes were trans¬ 
ported, with rude familiarity, among a people who considered 
them as objects, not of adoration, but of curiosity; the gold 
and silver were restored to circulation; and the magistrates, 
the bishops, and the eunuchs, improved the fortunate oc¬ 
casion of gratifying, at once, their zeal, their avarice, and their 
resentment. But these depredations were confined to a small 
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part of the Roman world; and the provinces had been long 
since accustomed to endure the same sacrilegious rapine, from 
the tyranny of princes and proconsuls who could not be 
suspected of any design to subvert the established religion. 

The sons of Constantine trod in the footsteps of their 
father, with more zeal, and with less discretion. The pretences 
of rapine and oppression were insensibly multiplied;’ every 
indulgence was shown to the illegal behaviour of the Christians; 
every doubt was explained to the disadvantage of Paganism; 
and the demolition of the temples was celebrated as one of 
the auspicious events of the reign of Constans and Constantius. 

The name of Constantius is prefixed to a concise law, 
which might have superseded the necessity of any future 
prohibitions. “It is our pleasure that in all places, and in all 
cities, the temples be immediately shut and carefully guarded, 
that none may have the power of offending. It is likewise our 
pleasure that all our subjects should abstain from sacrifices. 

If any one should be guilty of such an act, let him feel the 
sword of vengeance, and, after his execution, let his property 
be confiscated to the public use. We denounce the same 
penalties against the governors of the provinces, if they 
neglect to punish the criminals.” But there is the strongest 
reason to believe that this formidable edict was either com¬ 
posed without being published, or was published without 
being executed. The evidence of facts, and the monuments 
which are still extant of brass and marble, continue to prove 
the public exercise of the Pagan worship during the whole 
reign of the sons of Constantine. In the East as well as in 
the West, in cities as well as in the country, a great number 
of temples were respected, or at least were spared; and the 
devout multitude still enjoyed the luxury of sacrifices, of 
festivals, and of processions, by the permission, or by the 
connivance, of the civil government. About four years after 
the supposed date of his bloody edict, Constantius visited 
the temples of Rome; and the decency of his behaviour is 
recommended by a Pagan orator as an example worthy of 
the imitation of succeeding princes. “That emperor,” says 
Symraachus, “suffered the privileges of the vestal virgins to 

‘Aminianui speaks of some court eunuchs wLo were spoUis temploniin 
posU. Ubanius says tiiat the emperor often gave away a temple, like a dog, 
or a horse, or a slave, or a gold cup! but the devout pbllosoplier takes cote ; 
to observe that these sacrilegious favourites very seldom prospered. 
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remain inviolate; he bestowed the sacerdotal dignities on the 
nobles of Rome, granted the customary allowance to defray 
the expenses of the public rites and sacrifices; and, though 
he had embraced a different religion, he never attempted to 
deprive the empire of the sacred worship of antiquity.” The 
senate still presumed to consecrate, by solemn decrees, the 
divine memory of their sovereigns; and Constantine himself 
was associated, after his death, to those gods whom he had 
renounced and insulted during his life. The title, the ensigns, 
the prerogatives, of sovereign pontiff, which had been in¬ 
stituted by Nuraa, and assumed by Augustus, were accepted, 
without hesitation, by seven Christian emperors; who were 
invested with a more .absolute authority over the religion 
which they had deserted than over that which they professed. 

The divisions of Christianity suspended the ruin of Pagan- 
ismf and the holy war against the infidels was less vigorously 
prosecuted by princes and bishops who were more immediate¬ 
ly alarmed by the guilt and danger of domestic rebellion. The 
extirpation of idolatry might have been justified by the 
established principles of intolerance: but the hostile sects, 
which alternately reigned in the Imperial court, were mutually 
apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps exasperating, the 
minds of a powerful, though declining faction. Every motive 
of authority and fashion, of interest and reason, now mili¬ 
tated on the side of Christianity; but two or three generations 
elapsed before their victorious influence was universally felt 


’ As I have freely anticipated the use of pagans and paganism, I shall now 
trace the singular revolutions of those celebrated words. 1. flnyp, in the 
Doric dialect, so familiar to the Italians, signifies a fountain | and the rural 
neighbourhood which frequented the same fountain derived the common appel¬ 
lation of pagus and pagans. 2. By an easy extension of the word, pagan and 
rural became almost synonymous; and the meaner rustics acquired that 
name, which has been corrupted into peasants in tlie modern languages of 
Europe. 3. The amazing increase of the military order introduced the neces¬ 
sity of a correlative term; and all the people who were not enlisted in the 
the prince were branded with the contemptuous epithet of pagans, 

4. The Christians were the soldiers of Christ; theur adversaries who refused 
his sacrament, or military oath of baptism, might deserve the metaphorical 
name of pagans; and this popular reproach was introduced as early as the 
rci^ of Valentinian (a.d. 365) into Imperial laws and theological writings, 

5, Christianity gradually filled the cities of the empires the old religion, in 
the time of Prudentius, retired and languished in obscure villages; and the 
word pagans, with its new signification, reverted to its primitive origin, 8. 
Since the worship of Jupiter and bis family has expired, the vacant title of 
Pagans has been successively applied to all the Idolaters and polytheists of 
the old and new world. 7. The Latin Christians bestowed it, without scruple, 
on tlieir mortal enemies the Mahometans; and the purest Unitarians were 
branded with unjust reproach of idolatry and paganism, [Gibbon was mis¬ 
taken m supposing that the Latin pagus was connected with the Greek word 
jniyij or imyj (Doric) although this was a very ancient bellef.-D.M.L,] 
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The religion which had so long and so lately been established 
in the Roman empire was still revered by a numerous people, 
less attached indeed to speculative opinion than to ancient 
custom. The honours of the state and army were indifferently 
bestowed on all the subjects of Constantine and Constantius; 
and a considerable portion of knowledge and wealth and valour 
was still engaged in the service of polytheism. The super¬ 
stition of the senator and of the peasant, of the poet and the 
philosopher, was derived from very different causes, but they 
met with equal devotion in the temples of the gods. Their 
zeal was insensibly provoked by the insulting triumph of a : 
proscribed sect; and their hopes were revived by the well- | 
grounded confidence that the presumptive heir of the empire, ; 
a young and valiant hero, who had delivered Gaul from the | 
arms of the barbarians, had secretly embraced the religion of i 
his ancestors. i 
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343-4; factions respecting the j 

succession, 341-42; limited to^ ■ I 
his sons, 345; date of his con- i 
version, 355; two inconsistent ' | 
edicts of, 356; his pagan super-:: ' t 
stidon, 357; made his father a 
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divinity, ik] devotion to Apollo, Persian war ih ■ 

ik] protects the Christians in 349 - governed hv*?® ®®Peror, 

0.«I, »I Me, of Mta, 358, ^4 

motives for favouring Chrisdans, mianus’ accounf 

359-60; after defeat of Licinius, 402; his adSln 

invites all his subjects to em- controverw i(\v 

Vision, 364; adopts cross and of Bishons" ^ 

Labarum, 365; his dream, 366; Athanasius^ '404;''resSJ'w 

his triumphal arch and inscnp- 4 i 0 ' nm 4 ,ro» ^ 

to, 3(7; Vito m l. d.,, 368; 3 AthS 

testimony of, suspicious, 368-9; bishons 3 »hn ’ ^ j’ • 

motives of Constantine’s conver- visitsd, 4 i 3 _ 4 . 

Sion examined, 369; his theologi- Constantin Tm m 
cal discourses, 370; pagan nature Constantino Ttfi- 
of, ik] proves Christianity from Constantius’ 345 * 

Sibylline verses and VirgO, ik] CrispiT Z ’J p * • 
his Christian privileges, 371; i 

priest and hierophant, ib.] his ‘m L ® jealousy 

baptism, why delayed, 372; his 4,’ ^eath, 339; 

character worse after conver- Cyprian hlh*^ 
sion, 372-3; canonised by the 

Greeks, 3734; influence of his ^ ambition 

conversion, 374 ; protects Persian Jxoinan pontiff, 220 ; imperi- 

Christians, 375; bounty to Caicil- declamations of, 226; ac- 
ian, bishop of Carthage, 381; banished to 

favored monachism, ib.] liberali- Curubis, 267; condemned, 268 


Sion, 372-3; canonised by the V rirn, r 
Greeks, 3734; influence of his ^ ambition 

conversion, 374; protects Persian Jxoinan pontiff, 220; imperi- 

Christians, 375; bounty to Caicil- declamations of, 226; ac- 
ian, bishop of Carthage, 381; banished to 

favored monachism, ib.] liberali- Curubis, 267; condemned, 268 
ty towards the church, ik] at- 

tend,s the council of Nice, 387; D^lmatius, nephew of Constan- 


moderadng letter to Alexander 
and Arius, 398; growing zeal 
against the Arians, 399; ratifies 
Nicene creed, ik] banishes Euse- 


tine, education, 341-2; appointed 
to Gothic frontier, 342; excluded 
from empire, 344; massacred by 
Constantius, 345 


bius of Nicomedia and Arius, Decius, persecution of Christians 
ik] recalls them, 400; deposes by, 265-6,277; prevents election 
three principal Catholic leaders, (ff bishop of Rome, 277-8 
ik] baptised by Eusebius, ik] Diocletian, origin, character, and 


inconsistency of his religious 
opinions, Ik] did not suppress 
paganism, 422; abolishes pagan 
abuses, ik] deified by the pagan 
senate of Rome, 424 

Constantius, Chlorus, associated 
with Diocletian, 159: character, 
ik] adopted son, and son-in-law 
of Maximian, ik] averse to per¬ 
secution, 290 

Contantius II, son of Constantine 
the Great, made Caaar and ruler 
of Gaul, 338; education, 341-2; 
governor of the Eastern prov¬ 
inces, 342; seizes Constantinople 
on death of his father, 345; his 
fraud and forgery, //).; massacres 
uncles and cousins, ik] his share 
of the empire, 346; conducts 


elevation, 156; resembled Augus¬ 
tus in policy, 157; clemency, ik] 
took M, Antoninus as his model, 
158; associates Maximian, ik] 
takes title of Jovius, 159; asso¬ 
ciates Galerius and Constantius 
as Cassars, ib.] fourfold division 
of empire, ik] triumph after 
Persian war, 160-1; fixes resi¬ 
dence at Nicomedia, 162; as¬ 
sumes diadem, 165; political sys¬ 
tem, 166; abdication, 168; retire¬ 
ment, 169; answer to Maximian, 
ik] death, 171; his treatment of 
the Christians, 280; conversion 
of wife and daughter, 281; per-, 
suaded by Galerius to persecute, 
284; edict against Christians, 
285; his palace burnt, 287; ex- 
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ecution of his first edict, 288; 
further edicts, 289-90 
Domitian, emperor, 10; assassi¬ 
nated, 53; persecutes Christians 
under the name of Jews, 259; 
executes his own kinsmen, ib:, 
his acts rescinded, 260 
Domitiila, niece of Domitan, 
banished, 259; considered one 
of first martyrs, ib. 


Elagabalus (Antoninus), pic¬ 
ture, 90; introduces worship of 
the Sun, ib.\ profligacy and ef¬ 
feminacy, 91-2; attempts to de¬ 
grade Alexander Sevenis, 93; 
murdered by Prstorians, 94; 
caused his mother to sign acts 
of the senate, 95 

Essenians, community of goods 
among, 221; described, 232 

Eusebius of Caesarea, his charac¬ 
ter, 297; artful narrative respect¬ 
ing martyrs, 298 note; passes 
over deaths of Crispus and 
Licinius, 339; account of Con¬ 
stantine’s conversion, 335; of 
Constantine's subsequent vision, 
368; admits the Homoousion, 
399; his conduct of council of 
Tyre, 407 

Eusebius, the eunuch, his power 
over Constantius II, 350 

Fausta, wife of Constantine, her 
children, 336; procures death of 
Crispus, 340; story of her execu¬ 
tion for adultery examined, ib. 

Faustina, daughter of Antoninus 
Pius, marries M. Antoninus, 56; 
her character, 58 

Gauerius, associated in the empire 
by Diocletian, 159; character, 
ib.; adopted son, son-in-law of 
Diocletian, ib.; persuades Dio¬ 
cletian to persecute Christians, 
284; edict of toleration, 293 

Galuenus, associated in the em¬ 
pire by Valerian, 117; opposes 
Franks, 119; degrades senate, 
121; marries Pipa, 122; marches 
against Goths, 127; character 
and administration, 134; consid¬ 
ered sole emperor during rebel¬ 
lion of the thirty tyrants, 137; 
inhuman mandate of, 137-8; 


famine and pestilence under, 
140; favoured Christians, 278 
Gallus, nephew of Constantine, 
escapes assassination, 346; edu¬ 
cation and imprisonment, 350; 
declared Cassar, 350-1; marries 
Constantina, ib.; cruel character, 
and murder, 351 

George of Cappadocia, succeeds 
Athanasius, 417 

Geta (Antoninus), son of em¬ 
peror Severus, discord with 
Caracalla, 81; accession, 83-4 
Gordun, proconsul of Africa, 106; 
family and character, ib.; mag¬ 
nificence, ib.; declared emperor 
with his son, 107; character of 
the latter, ib.; their deaths, 110 
Gregory Nazianzen, laments 
Christian discords, 421 

Hadrian, resigns eastern conquests 
of Trajan, 11; contrasted with 
Trajan and Antoninus Pius, 12; 
his frequent journeys, ib.; adop¬ 
tion of, 55; character, ib,; adopts 
Verus, ib.; makes Trebizond a 
port, 124; library at Athens, 571 
Hannibalunus, brother of Con¬ 
stantine, 336; massacred by Con¬ 
stantius, 346 

Hannibalunus, nephew of Con¬ 
stantine, made Cssar and Nobi- 
lissimus, 341; only Roman prince 
distinguished by title of King; 
ib.; resides in Ca:sarea, 342; his 
kingdom, ifi,; excluded from the 
empire, 344; massacred by Con¬ 
stantius, 345 

Herodes Atticus, munificence of, 
28-9 

JuLU Domna, her marriage with 
Severus and character, 80 
Julia Mabsa, persuades Elagabalus 
to adopt Alexander Severus, 93 
Julian, nephew of Constantine 
the Great, his character of Oc- 
tavianus, 51 note; escapes being 
massacred by Constantius, 346; 
education and imprisonment, 
350; assisted by Gallus, 351; re¬ 
tort on Delphidius, ib.; protects 
the Gauls, 352; their flourishing 
state under his rule, 352-3; resi¬ 
dence at Paris, 353 
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I JuLiANus, Dffiius, purchases the Maximus (Pupienus), enter Rome 
I empire, 734 in triumph, 113; wise adminis- 

I Justin Martyr, his opinion re- tration, ib. 

1 specting Judaising Christians, Minervina, first wife of Constan- 
! 189; exaggerated account of tine, 336 

1 ; progress of Christianity, 235; his 

i education and conversion, 237 Nero, character, 2; last of the 

;j JusTiNUN, emperor, his Institutes, Julian line, 51; conspiracy 

to whom addressed, 324 against, 52; accused as the in- 

! cendiary of Rome, 254 fl.; pun- 

i Licinius, counteracts edict of ishes the Christians, ib,; did not 

! Milan, 362; vision of an angel, accuse Jews, 257 

! 366 Nerva, his character, 54; adepts 

! Licinius, son of Constanda, put Trajan, ib, 

! to death by Constantine, 339 

! Longinus, 1^ character, 39; tutor Octavianus, name of Augustus, 50 

of Zenobia, 142; betrayed by Odenathus of Palmyra, harasses 
her, 148; heroic death, ib. Sapor’s army, 133; named Au- 

I: gustus, 137; bequeaths govem- 

i: Macrianus, praetorian prefect un- ment of East to Zenobia, ib,; as- 

1 der Valerian, weak and fatal sassinated, 1434 

!: counsels of, 131 Optatus, brother-in-law of Coll¬ 
in Macrinus, Opilius, 88; the empire stantine, massacred by Constan- 

I predicted to him, 89 tius, 345 

Mahomet II, Sultan, strengthens Origen, on dealing with tempta- 
! castles on Bosphorus, 303 tation, 212; on the number of 

i Mamaia, mother of Alexander Christians, 237; his testimony 

i: Severus, 93; protects her son, respecting martyrs, 265; attempts 

j ib.; sole regent, 94; power and to convert Mamasa, 276 

i administration, 95; murdered, Osius, bishop of Cordova, presides 

i 103; interview with Origen, 276 in council of Nice, 399; supports 

Marcellus, bishop of Rome, Athanasius, 414; condemnation 
i exiled, 292 of that prelate extorted from 

Marcia, concubine of Commodus, him, ib. 

’■ 65; conspires against him, 69; a 

1 patroness of the Christians, 275 Papinian, prstorian prefect, 78; 

1 Maxentius, son of Maximian, pa- his noble conduct, execution, 87 

j, tronises Christians, 292 Paul of Samosata, story of, 278-9; 

I Maximian, colleague of Diode- degraded, 279; protected by 

I tian, 158; his birth and charao- ; Zenobia, 280 


ter, ib,; assumes title of Hercu- 
Eus, 159; triumph, 160; per¬ 
secutes senators, 163; abdicates, 
169-70 

! Maximin, origin, strength, and 

valour, 101; promotion, 102; 
conspires against Alexander 
Severus, ib.; accession, 103; 
I tyranny and oppression, 103-5; 

p African revolt, 105; dedared a 

public enemy, 108; marches into 
1 Italy,^ 111; besieges Aqulleia, 

:[ 112; murdered, 113; portrait, ib, 

] Maximin (Daza) Csesar, perse- 

cutes Christians, 277; supports 
polytheism, 295 


Perennis, minister of Commodus, 
62; deputation of legioil of 
Britain against, execution, 63 
Peter, St, his visit to Rome, 219 
Pliny, the younger, examines 
Christians of Bithynia, 208; de¬ 
scribes their prevalence, 233; 
mentions Christians of every or¬ 
der, 237-8; consults Trajan re¬ 
specting them, 260 
Plotinus, the philosopher, his in¬ 
timacy with Gallienus, 134 
Posthumus, general of Gallienus, 
his victories, 119 

Probus, general of Aurelian, 146-7 
Sapor I, son of Artaxerxes, king 
of Persia, causes Chosroes of 
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Armenia to be assassinated, 130; 
takes Valerian prisoner, 131; 
overruns Syria, Cilicia, and Cap¬ 
padocia, 132; cruelties, ib:, his 
array harassed by Odenathus, 
133; treatment of Valerian, ib, 
Sapor II, son of Hormouz, king 
of Persia, crowned before birtli, 
346-7 

Saturninus, competitor of Gal- 
lienus, his observation on being 
made emperor, 137 
Sebastian, count of Egypt, places 
George of Cappadocia on Epis¬ 
copal throne, 417 
Severus, Alexander, declared 
Cmsar, 93; accession, 94; educa¬ 
tion and way of life, 95-7; re¬ 
fuses name of Antoninus, 97; 
murdered, 100; sets the statues 
of Abraham, Orpheus, Apol¬ 
lonius, and Christ in his chapel, 
276-7 

Severus, Septimius, wise govern¬ 
ment, 75-6; relaxes discipline, 
76; reforms the Prsetorians, 77- 
8 ; oppresses the senate, 78-9; 
principal author of decline of 
empire, 79; addicted to magic, 
80; repairs to Britain, 83; death, 
ib,‘, at first protected Christians, 


Theodosius the Younger, sur¬ 
rounds Constantinoide with 
walls, 308 

Tiberius, character, 2; used (lie 
forms of justice, 3; adopted by 
Augustus, 53; fixes the Prietori- 
ans at Rome, 72; supposed edict 
in favour of Christians, 274 
Tikidates, king of Armenia, es¬ 
capes from Persians, 130 
Titus, invested with imperial 
power, 53; administration, 53 4 
Trajan, emperor, conquers Dacia, 
10; emulates Alexundcr, ex¬ 
peditions in the East, only 
emperor to enter Persian guif, 
11; forum and pillar, 30; his 
adoption by Nerva, 54; chatne- 
ter, 55; his arch stripped by 
Constantine, 177; his rescript re¬ 
garding tile Clirislians, 260--I 

Ulpian, head of Mamtea’s council, 
95; constant guest of Alexander 
Severus, 97 

Valens, Allan bishop of Miirsa, 
artful conduct, 397, 401 
Valeria, daughter of Diocletian, 
her conversion, 2HI 
Valotan, emperor, 117; charac* 


276; edict against them, ib. 
Sopater, philosopher mBdsjfrl^nd 
of Constantinpp^^’^ixicutedfcjri' 

lm‘PiciANUs,;tre'iilS'for erapiC^l^ 
SYMMACHUs,'his afcount-iof.^^h 
conformity,. ,V>f' ' Constantij9, 


TAiMStitheAiis^rian, A ajfcti^ 
c^Siristians at Rom|OTz-3;’of 
their pers_eeptioff”under Nero, 
254;*Tethwlcs on his narrative, 
255; account of works, 255-7 
Tertullian, his exultation on sub¬ 
ject of last judgement, 202; cen¬ 
sures luxury, 210-11; suggests de¬ 
sertion to Christian soldiers, 213 
note', on flight from persecution, 
272 note; account of edicts of 
Tiberius and M. Antoninus, 274 
Tetricus, pretender, 135, 136; 
adorns triumph of Aurelian, 
ISO; reinstated in his rank, 151; 
banquet to Aurelian, Ib. 


I VI f>M^b.; associates hts son (Jul* 
'^’‘‘lienus, 118; proceeds to Ea,sl, 
, 130-1; taken prisoner by Sapor, 
\ 131; how treated, 133; story 
I .Vhis-'Slcm being stuifed, ib.; liti« 
favoured, then persecuted Chriv 

... VfsM^ associates Titus in the 
yvJP^^%}3; origin, character, 54 
^^oit;*Tm]rih Eclogue and Chriv 
tianity,370 

ViTELLius, emperor, character, 2 

Zenobia, queen of Paimyra, her 
character, 142-3; beauty, ///,; 
marries Odenathus, 143; their 
joint victories, Ib,; reigns ovi* 
the East, 144; defeated by Aure¬ 
lian, 145; retires to Palmyra, 
146; flight and capture, 147; 
haviour in captivity, 148; h^ 
trays Longinus, ib,; adoras irj- 
umpli of Aurelian, 150; retiret 
to Tibur, 150-1; family, I5I 
ZosiMUs, account of Comtanliae'a 
convorsion, 355, 373 








